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THE DISCHARGE WITHOUT HONOR 


REAR OF BARRACKS AT FORT BROWN, AND STONE WALL SEPARATING POST FROM TOWN. 


BY 
CAPTAIN TIEMANN N. HORN 


United States Army 


URING the recent many pub- 
lic outbursts on the sub- 
ject of the discharge 
from the army of a bat- 
talion of United States 
troops, it has been ap- 
parent that the technical 
terms in use throughout 

the service which define the various forms 
of blanks used for purposes of discharge 
are a puzzle to the average lay mind. 


These forms are used so that each man 
discharged may have in his personal pos- 
session a certificate of the severance of his 
relations with the Government and his em- 
ployment under its statutes. It  fol- 
lows that they partake of the nature of a 
recommendation covering the character of 
the service rendered and, so far as the man 
is concerned, his character as a soldier and 
a man. It is usually the case that character 
“Excellent” is the highest, and men going 
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out into civil life with that written on their 
discharge are worth getting hold of. Still, 
many men whose personal limitations have 
prevented this recitation of character on a 
service discharge, might be successfully em- 
ployed in some civil capacity where the de- 
mands of discipline are less exacting. 

In other words, the idea of discipline can 
never be separated from the conduct of the 
individual in the military service, and hence 
situations arise, and decisions are constantly 
made, which, to the uninitiated, have very 
perplexing features and are not at all unde, 
stood as fair and unbiased solutions of prob- 
lems such as military discipline continually 
produces. 

The use of the words “dismissed,” “dis- 
missal” and “dismissing” seems to be a mis- 
take when applied to the discharge of the 
men of the 25th Infantry, and it is the indis- 
criminate use of those terms all the way 
from “dishonorable dismissal’ and “dishon- 
orable discharge’”’ down to “summary dis- 
missal” that has suggested an explanation 
of the actual circumstances of the case, and 
of the various discharges in use throughout 
the service. The word “released” in this 
matter would have been a happier and more 
correct term. 

At present there are four blank discharge 
forms in use, three for regular forces and 
one for the volunteers. That used for vol- 
unteer troops is in the nature of a “muster- 
ing out discharge,’ and, in general, the 
terms “mustering in” and “mustering out” 
are a description of the entrance of a volun- 
teer into the service of the National Govern- 
ment, and his exit from it. 

The four forms of discharge, which in 
themselves recite the nature of the separa- 
tion between the Government and soldier, 
are given in conformity with paragraph 148 
of the United States Army Regulations, last 
revised in 1904, and it is to be remembered 
that these regulations are founded upon the 
Articles of War and the Revised Statutes 


AND NAVY 


LIFE. 


of the Government, thus becoming laws for 
the government of the military forces. 

The discharges may be briefly recited as 
follows : 

1. Honorable Discharge. 

2. Mustering Out Discharge (volunteers 
only). 

3. Dishonorable Discharge. 

4. Discharge Without Honor. 

They are represented herewith*, being all 
similar in regard to size, about 9 by 11 
inches dimension, and differing in color only 
in the dishonorable discharge, which is 
printed on bright yellow paper. Discharge 
No. 3, the “Discharge Without Honor,” is 
being very much quoted and misquoted in 
the public press and documents now, and a 
few remarks upon it are in order. 

All quotations made in this article not 
otherwise credited are taken from the Sen- 
ate Document No. 155 on the subject “Sum- 
mary Discharge or Mustering Out of Regi- 
ments or Companies,” published by the 
Government Printing Office in December 
last. 

Because of the Honorable Discharge be- 
ing so designated, the Discharge Without 
Honor has been generally apologized for, 
as suggestive of something the opposite of 
honerable, but the apology might better be 
applied to the word honorably in dis- 
charge No. 1. Were that to read discharged 


with honor, instead of honorably dis- 


charged, it would more exactly express 
what really occurs, for honest and faithful 
service with the Colors is just that much 
more deserving of the refined distinction 
between the words honorably and with 
honor. 

Much confusion 


has arisen as to the 
character given on a discharge by com- 
pany commanders, in consequence of a be- 
lief on their part that the service of the 
soldier has not been honest and faithful, 
something dependent on their knowledge 


* See pages immediately following. 
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THE DISCHARGE 


of the man and the character of his service 
generally throughout his enlistment. Para- 
graph 146, Army Regulations, says: 


* * * Where the company commander 


deems the service not honest and faithful, he 
shall, if practicable, so notify the soldier at 
least thirty days prior to discharge, and shall 
at the same time notify the commanding of- 
ficer, who will in every such case convene a 
board of officers, three if practicable, to deter- 
mine whether the soldier’s service has been 
honest and faithful. The soldier will in every 
case be given a hearing before the board. 

* * * Discharge without honor on ac- 
count of “service not honest and faithful” will 
be given only on the approved finding of a 
board of officers as herein prescribed. * * * 


As soon as it is definitely understood by 
those seeking light, that this paragraph re- 


1. COTTAGE FROM WHICH JOSE MARTINE 
ce GET OVER THE WALL 30 FT. 
AWAY. 

2. MILLER HOTEL IN DISTANCE. 

8. YTURRIA YARD FROM WHICH BOY SAW 
SHOTS UP IN THE AIR. 


fers to a discharge at the end of an enlist- 
ment, the confusion will disappear. 


Paragraph 148, Army Regulations, 


reads thus: 


Blank forms for discharge and final state- 
ments will be furnished by The Military Sec- 
retary of the Army, and will be retained in the 
personal custody of company commanders. 
Those for discharge will be of three classes: 
For honorable discharge, for dishonorable dis- 
charge, and for discharge without honor. 
They will be used as follows: 

1. The blank for honorable discharge when 
the soldiers’s service has been honest and faith- 
ful, in which case he would be entitled to 
character at least “good.” Where the soldier's 
conduct has been such as to warrant his re- 
enlistment, his service has been honest and 
faithful and he is entitled to character at least 
“good.” 
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2. The blank for discharge without honor 
when a soldier is discharged: 

(a) Without trial, on account of fraudulent 
enlistment. 

(b) Without trial, on account of having be- 
come disqualified for service, physically or in 
character, through his own misconduct. 

(c) On account of imprisonment under sen- 
tence of a civil court. 

(d) Where the service has not been honest 
and faithful; that is, where the service does 
not warrant his re-enlistment. 

_(e) When discharge without honor is spe- 
cially ordered by the Secretary of War for any 
other reason. 

3. The blank for dishonorable discharge, for 
dishonorable discharge by sentence of a court- 
martial or military commission. 


Now, in the oath of enlistment taken by 
every soldier entering the army, there is a 
solemn promise of honest and faithful ser- 
vice, to wit. 


THe Unirep States or AMERICA. 
State of 


, in the State of 
years and 

and by occupation a ' 
DO HEREBY ACKNOWLEDGE to have 
voluntarily enlisted this 

day of , 190.., as a soldier 
in the ARMy oF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
for the period of three years unless sooner 
discharged by proper authority: And do also 
agree to accept from the United States such 
bounty, pay, rations, and clothing as are or 
may be established by law. And I do sol- 
emnly swear (or affirm) that I will bear true 
faith and allegiance to the United States of 
America, and that I will serve them honestly 
and faithfully against all their enemies whom- 
soever; and that I will obey the orders of the 
President of the United States, and the orders 
of the officers appointed over me, according 
to the Rules and Articles of War. 


It follows from this that shielding an 
enemy to the good name of the government 
and its uniform, must be considered as com- 
ing under the designation “whomsoever” 
named in this oath. 

The separation of an enlisted man from 
the military service is regulated by the re- 
quirements of the Fourth Article of War, 
which provides that— 


‘Art. 4. No enlisted man, duly sworn, shall 
be discharged from the service without a dis- 
charge in writing, signed by a field officer of 
the regiment to which he belongs, or by the 
commanding officer when no field officer is 
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present; and no discharge shall be given to 
any enlisted man before his term of service 
has expired except by order of the President, 
the Secretary of War, the commanding officer 
of a department, or by sentence of a general 
court-martial. 


“It will be noted that the article above 
cited contemplates at least two classes of 
discharges: (1) Honorable discharges, 
which are given when the term prescribed 
in the enlistment contract has been served 
honestly and faithfully; (2) dishonorable 
discharges, which are given in pursuance 
of a sentence of a general court-martial. 
Otherwise the classification of discharges 
has never been assumed by Congress, but 
has been left by it to the Executive branch 
of the Government. The discharge without 
honor is given in the cases first specified in 
Circular 15. Headquarters of the Army, 
1893, but this circular did not create such 
discharge ; it merely gave it a name. Before 
the issue of the circular and as far back as 
the rebellion (notwithstanding that it was 
from time to time theoretically asserted that 
the only kind of discharges known to the 
law were the honorable and the dishonora- 
ble, and that all discharges except by sen- 
tence of court-martial were honorable) a 
third kind of discharge was out of neces- 
sity resorted to.” ; 

The lower part of the honorable dis- 
charge, specifying Character, was in many 
cases cut off from the paper, and the 
soldier received a “discharge without char- 
acter.” Instances are on record where, in 
old orders, men were ordered discharged 
without character. 

This usually took place in cases where 
the soldier was not desired back in the 
service to serve another enlistment, and 
hence the entire removal of the words “No 
objection to his re-enlistment is known to 
exist” interposed the objection referred to, 
and rendered the individual a man of no 
character as a soldier. It is now recog- 
nized that there is a kind of discharge 
which is neither honorable nor technically 
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dishonorable, but must be classified by it- 
“discharge 


self. This is 
honor.” 

Since it came, by the circular of 1893 into 
official use, the discharge without honor 
has been a distinct benefit to the military 
service in many ways, and many undesir- 
able characters have been released without 
scandal to themselves or to the service, or 
any public discussion of unmentionable sub- 
jects. In many cases a soldier may be con- 
tinually guilty of certain acts which offend 
decency or discipline, without actually 
committing a crime advisably triable by 
General Court-Martial, and this method of 
releasing such persons has been invoked, 
not, however, without a preliminary keen 
scrutiny on the part of War Department 
officials. A perusal of some of the records 
as to discharges given would soon convince 
any one as to the value of this method of 
discharge. 

It has been advocated by some that the 
word summary shall replace the words 
without honor, thus making the third form 
of regular army discharge a summary dis- 
charge. 

If it be for the purpose of making it 
easier for the lay mind to grasp its distinc- 
tive feature, it would be well to adopt the 
suggestion, but unless hedged about with 
very strenuous restrictions, such kind of 
discharge would almost certainly lead to 
abuse; the present schedule seems to be 
well adapted to the requirements of good 
discipline. 

“Although he may not have committed an 
offense cf sufficient gravity to warrant his 
trial by court-martial, the conduct of a sol- 
dier may be such as to warrant the termina- 
tion of his enlistment contract because he 
has not served the Government honestly 
and faithfully, as he is required to do by 
the engagement which is embodied in his 
oath of enlistment. In such a case, when 
reasonable efforts have been put forth with 


the without 
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a view to the correction of his faults, his 
enlistment contract may be annulled in the 
manner prescribed in the Fourth Article of 
War.” 

And there certainly should be, as there 
is a discretion vested in the Commander- 
in-Chief, the President, to terminate an 
enlistment contract whenever, in his opin- 
ion, that course is dictated by a policy of 
safeguard for the public interest. 

“The provision of a suitable agency for 
the investigation of charges of wrong-doing 
on the part of enlisted men, in the operation 
of which questions of fact may be investi- 
gated, findings reached, and, in case of con- 
viction, adequate sentences imposed, re- 
stricts the exercise of the power of sum- 
mary discharge which is vested in the Pres- 
ident in the article above cited, to cases in 
which the conduct of the soldier and the 
character of the services rendered can not 
be investigated by a military tribunal. In the 
case under discussion it is an essential in- 
cident of a judicial investigation that those 
who are aware of the wrongful acts com- 
mitted should testify, under oath, as to facts 
within their knowledge. To defeat such an 
inquiry, a considerable number of enlisted 
men entered into a criminal combination, in 
the execution of which they declined to dis- 
close facts which are known to them touch- 
ing the very serious offenses against public 
order Browns- 
In that view of 
the case, the question presented is, are men 


which were committed at 


ville, Tex., in August last. 


who enter into such a combination render- 
ing honest and faithful service within the 
meaning of their enlistment contracts? In 
other words, can men admittedly so disre- 
gardful of public authority be trusted and 
relied upon when upon an occasion of pub- 
lic emergency they are called upon to sup- 
port it?” 

It would seem that the efforts of reputa- 
ble people who had the interests of the men 
of the 25th Infantry Battalion at heart 
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might have better been directed in the be- 
ginning to influencing the men, or some of 
them, to act honorably in the matter and 
not attempt to shelter the criminals among 
them. 
fessed is not impossible, for properly ap- 


That some of them might have con- 


plied educational methods have been known 
to produce marvelous results, 

That their so-called friends failed in this 
respect is a fault attributable only to them- 
selves, and the net result has been some 
bitterness of feeling and much more or 
less useless discussion. 

The Brownsville case was made original- 
ly the subject of three thorough investiga- 
tions by officers of the Inspector General’s 


LOUIS COWEN’S HOUSE WHERE 2 WOMEN 
AND 5 CHILDREN WERE. THE HOUSE WAS 
RIDDLED WITH BULLETS. ARROW IN- 
DICATES DIRECTION OF FIRING 
DOWN THE ALLEY 
Department ; Major A. P. Blocksom, in the 
Department of Texas, where Fort Brown 
is situated; Lieutenant-Colonel L. A. Lov- 
ering, Acting Inspector General, South- 
western Division, in which division the De- 


partment of Texas is situated, and finally 
by the Inspector General of the 
Brigadier 


\rmy, 
Garlington, 
under express orders from the President. 


General Ernest 
That so many wild conjectures should con- 
tinue to be brought forth with the idea of 
(liscrediting the investigations made and 
their results, and that so many should have 
continued to receive credence at the hands 
of uninformed people, is a matter of some 
astonishment to those who really under- 
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stand with what completeness an investiga- 
tion by the Inspector General’s Department 
is conducted. 

“Inspector-General Garlington examined 
every man who came within the operation 
of the proposed order of discharge and was 
entirely unable to elicit a single circum- 
stance leading to the identification of the 
murderers. He became convinced that there 
was a conspiracy of silence in the battalion 
to protect the criminals, and while he con- 
ceded that there might be a number of men 
in the battalion innocent both of the crime 
and of suppression of evidence, he deemed 
it necessary in the interest and for the good 
of the service to recommend the issuing of 
the order which by authority he had told 
the men would be made and enforced un- 
less evidence pointing to the criminals was 
forthcoming. 

“Instead of giving to their officers, or to 
the military inspectors who were directed to 

‘ make the-examination, the benefit of any- 
thing which they knew tending to lead to a 
conviction of the guilty persons, there was 
a conspiracy of silence on the part of the 
many who must have known something of 
importance in this regard. Thus the mur- 
derers were taken back into the battalion 
and protected entirely from punishment. 

“Under these circumstances the question 
arose: Is the Government helpless? Must it 
continue in its service a battalion, many of 
the members of which show their willing- 
ness to condone a crime of a capital char- 
acter committed by from ten to twenty of 
its members, and put on a front of silence 
and ignorance which enables the criminals 
to escape just punishment? These enlisted 
men took the oath of allegiance to the Gov- 
ernment, and were to be used under the law 
to maintain its supremacy. Can the Gov- 
ernment properly therefore keep in its em- 
ploy for the purpose of maintaining law 
and order any longer a body of men, from 
5 to 10 per cent. of whom can plan and 
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commit murder, and rely upon the silence 
of a number of their companions to escape 
detection ? 

“It may be that in the battalion were a 
number of men wholly innocent who know 
neither who the guilty men are, nor any cir- 
cumstances which will aid in their detec- 
tion, though this can not be true of many. 
Because there may be innocent men in the 
battalion, must the Government continue to 
use it to guard communities of men, wom- 
en, and children when it contains so dan- 
gerous an element impossible of detection? 
Certainly not. When a man enlists in the 
Army he knows that, for the very purpose 
of protecting itself, the Government re- 
serves to itself the absolute right of dis- 
charge, not as a punishment, but for the 
public safety or interest. In such a case as 
this, the inconvenience and hardship to 
those innocent of participation or knowl- 
edge, arising from arbitrarily terminating 
the contract of enlistment in accordance 
with the right which the Government by 
statute reserves, must be borne by them in 
the public interest. It goes without saying 
that if the guilty could be ascertained they 
should and would be punished, but the 
guilty can not be ascertained, and the very 
impossibility of determining who are the 
guilty makes the whole battalion useless to 
the Government as an instrument for main- 
taining law and order. The only means of 
ridding the military service of a band of 
would-be murderers of women and chil- 
dren, and actual murderers of one man, is 
the discharge of the entire battalion. 

“Much sympathy has been evoked for 
those who have been so long in the public 
service as some of the non-commissioned of- 
ficers and others of this battalion of the 
Twenty-fifth Infantry. It is to be said with 
respect to these non-commissioned officers, 
that upon them especially fell the duty of 
maintaining the discipline of the companies 
and the battalion, and that by reason of 
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their long service and from their official 
authority they had more influence over the 
men and more opportunity to learn the cir- 
cumstances leading to a detection of the 
guilty in this case than any others connect- 
ed with the regiment. Indeed, it was their 
peculiar duty to find out and disclose the 
facts, but they have failed to do so. It may 
be that they were not derelict in this. If 
not, then they have had the misfortune to 
be associated with men whose conduct and 
immunity from detection require the Gov- 
ernment in the public service to exercise its 
reserved cohtract right of discharge against 
the entire body of which they were mem- 
bers.” 


i 


REAR OF MILLER HOTEL. CROSS MARKS 
POINT FROM WHICH LIEUTENANT OF 
POLICE eet WAS FIRED 


The sympathy of outsiders spoken of 
above has led to much more or less useless 
discussion in Washington on this rather re- 
grettable case, with desire on the part of a 
few to inject a question of racial prejudice 
into the subject. The idea is so preposter- 
ously ridiculous that any further mention 
of it can best be left to those who enjoy 
such a dazzling delusion. The colored sol- 
dier has been recommended as one of our 
very best, especially in his pride in the 
service, and yet, there are undoubtedly 
many who, by their misconduct can bring 
discredit on the uniform quite as quickly as 
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a disreputable white. The good soldier 1s 
generally respected, the misbehaved des- 
pised, therefore it is a bounden duty to re- 
duce the misbehaving to a minimum. 

Fort Brown and Brownsville are known 
to me quite intimately; it was my first sta- 
tion, where, as a second lieutenant in the 
Third Cavalry, many friends were made, 
chief of whom was the present Mayor of 
the town, Dr. Frederick J. Combe. As 
everyone knowing the gentleman is aware, 
he is a man of culture and refinement pos- 
sessing those qualities which altogether go 
In the many re- 
ports upon the disturbance there, familiar 
names of friends appear, and all of them 
are among those spoken of in one of Major 
Blocksom’s reports as “many sterling peo- 
ple.” 

There probably was a deep resentment in 
some of the inhabitants against the battal- 
ion of the colored infantrymen, but I am 
positive that a well behaved colored soldier 
would receive fair treatment there from any 
but the riff raff of a border town, with 
whom self-respecting soldiers, white or 
black, have no business to associate them- 
selves. 

The history of the Brownsville case 
makes already a goodly showing of cor- 
respondence and reports and it may be 


to make up a real man. 


that the proposed investigation by Con- 
gress may bring to light many details now 
imperfectly understood. If any one fa- 
miliar with the proceedings, will study 
the closely, there 
seems but one naturally developing result— 
an increasing popular approval of the Pres- 
ident’s course in applying the discharge 
without honor to the entire battalion, which 
necessarily in itself, made it impossible for 
the men so discharged to re-enter the Mili- 
tary or Naval service except by Executive 
order. 

“Under any ordinary circumstances the 
first duty of the non-commissioned officers, 


matter however, 
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as of the commissioned officers, is to train 
the private in the ranks so that he may be 
an efficient fighting man against a foreign 
foe. But there is an even higher duty, so 
obvious that it is not under ordinary cir- 
cumstances necessary so much as to allude 
to it—the duty of training the soldier so 
that he shall be a protection and not a men- 
ace to his peaceful fellow-citizens, and 
above all to the women and children of the 
nation. Unless this duty is well performed, 
the Army becomes a mere dangerous mob; 
and if conduct such as that of the murder- 
ers in question is not, where possible, pun- 
ished, and, where this is not possible, unless 
the chance of its repetition is guarded 
against in the most thoroughgoing fashion, 
it would be better that the entire Army 
should be disbanded. It is vital for the 
Army to be imbued with the spirit which 
will make every man in it, and above all, 
the officers and non-commissioned officers, 
feel it a matter of highest obligation to dis- 
cover and punish, and not to shield, the 
criminal in uniform.” 

The following extracts from 
Blocksom’s report are pertinent: 


Major 


There is no reliable evidence to support the 
claim that the first shots came from town, and 
no bullet marks were found on _ barracks. 
From their direction, etc., I am sure three 
shots through Mr. Yturria’s house came from 
a point near the center of B Company’s upper 
back porch. A Mexican boy sleeping on the 
floor of the Yturria porch said they were 
among the first fired. 

None of the individual raiders was recog- 
nized. Streets are poorly lighted, and it was 
a dark night. Those who saw them were busy 
trying to keep out of sight themselves. The 
soldiers were comparative strangers in town, 
having arrived only two weeks before. That 
the raiders were soldiers of the 25th Infantry 
can not be doubted. The evidence of many 
witnesses of all classes is conclusive. Shat- 
tered bullets, shells, and clips found are merely 
corroborative. 

All the officers, firmly believed (most of 
them till morning) the garrison was attacked 
from the town side as a result of the assault 
on Mrs. Evans, the general ill feeling of town 
people, etc., and this delusion was heightened 
by the call to arms sounded by order of the 
sergeant of the guard (probably too early dur- 
ing the firing to be genuine). As a conse- 
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quence, the raiders were not suspected by their 
officers and had an easy time getting back; 
while arm racks were opened with difficulty 
in the dark, preparations made for defense, 
etc., cleaning the rifle requires a few minutes 
only. 

If satisfactory evidence concerning identity 
of the criminals does not come from members 
of the battalion before a certain date, to be 
fixed by the War Department, I recommend 
that all enlisted men of the three companies 
present on the night of August 13 be dis- 
charged the service and debarred from re- 
Army, Navy or Marine 


enlistment in the 
Corps. 


It will be seen from the last remark that 
the original recommendations as to the dis- 
charge came from the Major. 


He adds: 


I met many sterling people in Brownsville 
The majority of good business men recognize 
the proper ethics of the situation, but many 
others of a somewhat lower class think the 
colored soldier should be treated like the 
negro laborer of the South. It must be con- 
fessed the colored soldier is much more ag- 
gressive in his attitude on the social equality 
question than he used to be. 


The totally unwarranted idea which has 
been emphasized in some quarters, that this 
celebrated affair partook of the nature of 
race prejudice outside of Brownsville, was 
shown vividly in criticisms made upon a 
recent War Department circular as to re- 
cruits. Only those ignorant of the cir- 
cumstances could express them, for the 
Field Artillery and Coast Artillery are very 
badly in need of men, and to regard the in- 
structions as to making particular efforts 
to place recruits in them, as being directed 
against the procurement of colored recruits 
for cavalry and infantry, is vicious and ab- 
surd. 

On the first presentation of the Browns- 
ville affair to the Senate there was much 
testimony taken before the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee which was not sworn to, and yet es- 
tablished the fact very conclusively that the 
men from the garrison did the raiding. 
As the Constitution League of the United 
States gathered a mass of affidavits from 
every soldier there, swearing positively to 
the exact opposite, further steps were taken 
to establish the fact as undeniable, that some 
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of the colored infantrymen did the shoot- 
ing. The recently obtained sworn testi- 
mony, therefore, simply emphasizes the facts 
deduced at first and quite thoroughly casts 
discredit upon the opposing affidavits sub- 
mitted. When the entire subject is thought 
over in the abstract it seems strange that 
the warm friends and champions of the 
men did not get at the exact facts of the 
situation instead of finding them all inno- 


cent and imposed upon. The enlisted men 


of the army have more than once been very 


unjustly held under suspicion of guilt and 
wrong, and perhaps the recollection of 
those cases may have been uppermost in the 
minds of these friends. It does appear as 
if more successful results were possible in 
finding out just who among them were the 
actual criminals, had they been carefully 
handled by the parties thus interesting 
themselves. 

Major Penrose, their Battalion 
mander, made the following recommenda- 
tion September 20 last from Fort Reno, 
Oklahoma : 


First. Take off all restrictions imposed. 
Return to the regular routine of post duty, and 
lead the men to believe the whole Brownsville 
matter has been dropped, but have three col- 
ored detectives enlisted and one assigned to 
each of the three companies. 


Com- 


It does not appear whether this scheme 
was given any support, but it leads to a 
series of mental queries as to just what 
might have happened had it been adopted. 
Of course a new comrade would be for a 
time regarded somewhat as a stranger, but 
the mellowing influence of convivial liquid 
has more than once led to confidential re- 
marks and not otherwise foreseen develop- 
ments. No weight seems to have been 
given to the fact that the battalion in 
Brownsville were paid August 11, and the 
exciting incidents leading up to the final 
outrage come within thirty-six hours after- 
wards. This is worthy of the attention 
of those who were before, or may now be, 
opposed to the canteen feature of the 
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Soldiers’ Post Exchange, for since its aboli- 
tion, drunkenness and disease about pay 
day time have become only a too vivid 
reality. The enlisted man’s welfare in the 
army was directly stricken by the loss of 
his canteen, and the result was a marked 
benefit to some of his worst enemies. It is 
scarcely possible that the proximity of their 
pay day was not in a measure largely re- 
sponsible for the behavior of some of those 
Fort Brown soldiers. 

Among the many communications and 
editorials which have been published on the 
subject of the Brownsville affair, the letter 
written by General A. B. Nettleton to the 


1. HOTEL INTO WHICH 
WERE FIRED. 

2. WELLS RESIDENCE 
THE SIDE. 


SEVERAL SHOTS 


FIRED INTO FROM 


Secretary of War last November deserves 
a careful perusal, and it is therefore here 
reproduced. The General was Assistant 


Secretary of the Treasury under President 
Harrison: 


Brownsville, Tex., November 27, 1906. 
Hon. W. H. Tart, 

Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Sir: In view of the expressions 
of deprecation and criticism coming from cer- 
tain quarters at this time regarding the Presi- 
dent’s action, through your Department, in or- 
dering the discharge for cause and “without 
honor” of the three companies of colored 
troops recently sationed at Brownsville, I feel 
constrained to write you this letter from this 
place, thinking that possibly your personal 
knowledge of the antecedents of the writer 
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_ give it some added weight with your- 
self. 

As a citizen and resident of Illinois, as an 
anti-slavery advocate when that phrase had a 
meaning, and as.a life-long Republican, who 
served in the Union Army throughout the 
Civil War, I shall at least not be suspected of 
prejudice against men of color as such. I 
feel sure that only carefully disseminated mis- 
information as to the facts can account for 
the present gross misapprehension on the 
part of some persons and journals at the 
North. 

Business interests bring me frequently to 
Brownsville, where I have found a particu- 
uarly placid and well-ordered community. 
Arriving here immediately after the midnight 
attack upon this city by a part of the colored 
garrison of Fort Brown, I have improved my 
abundant opportunity for gathering, person- 
ally and privately, on the spot and at first 
hand, and for carefully sifting all material 
facts bearing upon the deplorable event. 
Without rehearsing details I wish to assure 
you that an absolutely unprejudiced investiga- 
tion, continued after all local excitement had 
subsided, confirms in every particular the con- 
clusions reached by the two army officers sent 
here by your Department, upon which the 
President has acted, as well as the clear and 
temperate statement sent out immediately 
after the tragedy by Chairman William Kelly, 
of the Brownsville Citizens’ Committee. Cap- 


tain Kelly is a veteran officer of the Union 
Army, president of the First National Bank 
here, and a citizen of the highest character, 
who could have no motive for magnifying the 


gravity of the occurrence. His associates on 
this committee, and in its investigations, in- 
cluded leading State, Federal, county, and mu- 
nicipal officials, all of whom were present in 
Brownsville on the night of the outrage and 
throughout the subsequent events. The com- 
mittee’s membership also embraced the most 
prominent private citizens of all vocations, in- 
cluding many of Northern birth and ante- 
cedents. The committee’s report is doubtless 
on your table or in your files. It constitutes 
the authorized, dignified, and sufficient utter- 
ance of this community, and it probably em- 
bodies the most conclusive and damning in- 
dictment ever found against soldiers of any 
race, wearing the uniform and wielding the 
weapons of a civilized government. 

Next to the window where I am now writ- 
ing is a cottage home where a children’s party 
had just broken up before the house was 
riddled with at least twenty-three United 
States bullets, fired by United States troops, 
from United States Springfield rifles at close 
range, necessarily with the purpose of killing 
or maiming the inmates, including parents 
and children, who were still up in the well- 
lighted house, and whose escape from death, 
under the circumstances, was astonishing. On 
another street I daily look upon the fresh 
bullet scars where a volley from similar Gov- 
ernment rifles was fired into the side and 
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windows of the Miller Hotel, occupied at the 
time by sleeping or frightened guests from 
abroad, who could not possibly have given 
any offense to the assailants. Any day the 
Brownsville Lieutenant of Police Dominguez, 
again on duty from hospital, may be seen 
carrying an empty sleeve because he got in 
the way of Federal soldiers from the adjacent 
garrison when they were “shooting up the 
town.” And not far away is the fresh grave 
of an unoffending citizen of this place, a boy 
in years, who was wantonly shot down while 
unarmed and attempting to escape the aston- 
ishing rain of bullets. 

The well-attested evidence, controverted by 
none, is that the colored troops were treated 
here in Brownsville with the same considera- 
tion with .which colored soldiers of similar 
bearing are treated in garrison towns of 
Northern States; that on the other hand, the 
street conduct of some of them was often 
aggressively and causelessly insolent toward 
both white men and women; that one at- 
tempted assault upon a white woman was 
made by a negro soldier in uniform; that 
there was no known provocation for the mur- 
derous faid by the negro soldiers, unless it can 
be called a provocation that the drinkers 
among them were provided with separate bars 
in certain saloons, and that on two occasions 
individual insolence was resented by indi- 
vidual citizens, both of whom happen to have 
been Republican Federal officials; that there 
was no “riot” and no “street row,” as many 
newspapers persist in calling the raid, but there 
was simply a cold-blooded conspiracy of the 
most cowardly possible sort to terrorize the 
entire community and kill or injure men, 
women, and children in their homes and beds 
or on the streets, and this at an hour of the 
night when concerted or effective resistance 
or defense was out of the question, and when 
detection by identification of the uniformed 
criminals outside of the garrison was well-nigh 
impossible. No defense being practicable, 
none was made. So far as I can learn not a 
shot was fired by citizens at the attacking 
soldiers or at the fort. The soldiers were the 
aggressors from start to finish; they met with 
no resistance during their assault_and had 
things their own way. fi 

To one who knows the facts, as I learn 
them here, and who therefore appreciates the 
enormity of the prearranged co-operative 
crime, the present attempt to make martyrs of 
any portion of the discharged men would be 
appalling if it were not grotesque. If the per- 
sons who actually did the firing could have 
been identified and tried they would doubt- 
less have suffered what they deserved—the 
penalty of a shameful death. 

Every soldier who possesses incriminat- 
ing knowledge of the facts has, by refusing to 
testify, made himself legally as well as moral- 
ly an accessory after the fact to the crime of 
murder. It equally follows, as it seems to 
me, that every member of the battalion who, 
however innocent personally both of actual 
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participation and of actual guilty knowledge, 
has chosen to stand as a silent or outspoken 
champion of his suspected comrades is him- 
self morally implicated, and unfit to wear the 
uniform of an American soldier. He has 
shown himself an unsafe person to be em- 
ployed as a defender of the public welfare and 
of the nation’s honor. Inasmuch as, so far 
as known, not one member of the disgraced 
battalion has thus far seen fit to’ act the part 
of an honorable citizen and soldier by at least 
manifesting a willingness to aid the Govern- 
ment to fix the primary responsibility where 
it belongs, the entire membership of the three 
companies rightfully share a common igno- 
miny. Besides, all the circumstances of the 
case leave very little doubt in my mind that 
a very large proportion of the command are 
in possession of knowledge which, if revealed, 
would lead to the prompt detection of the 
men who did the actual firing. 

Without presuming to pass judgment upon 
any part of the conduct of the white commis- 
sioned officers who were in charge of the 
Brownsville garrison, which conduct is doubt- 
less receiving the attention of your Depart- 
ment, I have been greatly surprised by- several 
facts relating to the discipline maintained at 
the post. For example, at the outset it seemed 
amazing to me that neither the commanding 
officer, the officer of the day, nor the officer 
of the guard should have known anything of 
the bloody event. My amazement was in- 
creased when I learned that the officer of the 
day had, earlier in the evening, gone to his 
private quarters, and not only removed his 
sword, but had undressed, gone to bed, and 
was sound asleep throughout the entire oc- 
currence. 

I believe no course other than the moderate 
and lawful one which he has pursued was, or 
is, open to the President, unless all semblance 
of decent discipline in our Army is to be 
ended, and unless every American community, 
North and South alike, is to be given cause to 
dread the proximity of a negro garrison as it 
would that of an encampment of paid, armed, 
and uniformed assassins. It is not a _ sec- 
tional matter. I find here little, if any, ani- 
mosity toward colored troops as such. White 
soldiers guilty of like conduct would be 
dreaded and detested quite as much as black 
ones, and in Boston as well as in Brownsville. 

I sympathize with the colored people in 
their upward struggle in America against fear- 
ful odds. I believe the most damaging service 
that can be rendered them as a race in this 
their period of test and transition is that of 
championing or excusing the criminal element 
in their ranks, as some members of both races 
seem to be doing at the present time. Inci- 
dentally, this sanguinary Brownsville episode 
seems to mark a sudden and inexplicable re- 
version to unprovoked primeval savagery by 
considerable numbers of trained, veteran negro 
soldiers, which suggests serious thoughts upon 
the whole racial problem. 

But that is another matter, and the present 
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duty for every citizen, North and South, white 
and black alike, as it appears to me, is to ac- 
quaint himself with the facts in this particular 
case, as Officially ascertained, and then voice 
his emphatic approval of President Roosevelt's 
necessary and admirable course in the prem- 
ises. I can imagine no conduct on the part of 
members of a military garrison which would 
surpass in atrocity the Brownsville crime of 
August 13, and but for the fact that iron clad 
conspiracy of silence on the part of the entire 
force of enlisted men has thus far rendered de- 
tection and real punishment impossible the 
present. sweeping dismissal would not be re- 
quired. 

It goes without saying that such discharge 
from service is not punishment. As punish- 
ment it would be farcical in its leniency. It 
is at utmost a severance of relations between 
employer and employed—a determination of 
the Government’s responsibility for the con- 
duct of men who have shown that they can 
not be trusted. It is to the last degree de- 
plorable that adequate penalty can not be in- 
flicted at this time, but in the absence of such 
penalty the good name of every colored soldier 
remaining in the Army, and of the colored 
race in placing these criminals and their sym- 
pathizing comrades in the pillory of public 
execration. Very truly, yours, 

A. B. NetTTLeton.” 


The Constitution League of the United 
States has presented a long and very well 
worded contention that the Government 
jumped at conclusions and proceeded to a 
verdict that some soldiers were guilty on 
unwarranted and illegally established evi- 
dence. It has been pretty thoroughly 
demonstrated that the men of the 25th In- 
fantry Battalion were not tried, such pro- 
ceeding would have been futile; in investi- 
gations, sworn testimony is not always 
sought or even necessary, as it is not a trial. 
The recent exhibit of bullets laid before 
the Senate bears witness to self-evident 
truths. 

The League derived some support from 
the following remark published in a service 
journal, which is quoted in their memorial: 


The finding against the negro soldiers is 
based upon the testimony of white men, given 
under circumstances that deprive it of all value 
as legal evidence. Each of the soldiers at 
Fort Brown, at the time of the outrage, which 
gives rise to this inquiry, positively denied 
that he, or any of his comrades, so far as he 
knew, had anything to do with the shooting, 
and a number of them testified under oath 
that it was the work of men outside the post 
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After proving to their own satisfaction 
that the verdict of finding that some of the 
soldiers were guilty, involved a miracle, the 
League communication proceeds as fol- 
lows: 


The following 
fully submitted: 

“That every member of the battalion was 
present and accounted for within the fort at 
and during the time of the riot except those 
in Mexico on pass and whose alibi were estab- 
lished promptly to the satisfaction of the of- 
ficers commanding and investigating. 

“That much of the evidence accepted as in- 
criminating soldiers is incompetent, flimsy, 
and biased, or expressions only of opinions of 
witnesses. 

“That the accusation that the soldiers of the 
battalion must have been aware of the iden- 
tity of the rioters is an assumption at vari- 
ance with the facts and unwarranted by evi- 
dence. 

“That there is fair reason to believe that the 
commotion on the night in question was cre- 
ated by parties not soldiers, partly to gratify 
a long harbored hatred against the soldiers 
or partly to punish their independence in boy- 
cotting the town’s ‘Jim Crow’ drinking sa- 
loons; and that such resistance as the rioters 
encountered was offered by unknown persons 
who were not soldiers from the garrison.” 


- This letter written by the American Con- 
sul at Matamoras, Mexico, situated across 
the Rio Grande River at Brownsville, de- 


serves attention: 
AMERICAN CONSULATE, 


Matamoras, Mexico, December 7, 1906. 


PRESIDENT THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sir: On account of the biased and unjust 
criticism I have recently read relative to your 
action in the discharge of the battalion of 
negro soldiers of the 25th Infantry, stationed 
at Fort Brown, Tex., I have the honor to ad- 
dress you personally. 

I am the American consul located at Mata- 
moras, Mexico, and having had two or three 
short interviews with you, probably you will 
remember me. : 

Matamoras is situated directly opposite 
Brownsville, and I was present here at the 
time of the outrage and am familiar with 
every detail, having discussed this affair with 
the people here and having visited personally 
the houses into which the shots were fired. 
The facts of this occurrence as related in some 
of the Northern newspapers are so distorted 
as really to appear ludicrous to one who was 
present. 

The facts, as stated in the article written 
by Captain Kelly, chairman of the Citizens’ 
Committee, which I inclose, are absolutely 


conclusions are respect- 
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true. Mr. Cowan’s house, to which reference 
is made in the report, was simply perforated. 
I myself counted 22 bullet holes, and how the 
lady and her 5 children, who crawled under 
the bed, escaped death is almost a miracle. 
Not a shot had been fired by any citizen 
into the garrison, nor was any riot going 
on, as has been repeatedly reported. That 
the negro soldiers were the aggressors and 
committed thjs crime is a well-known fact, 
as they were actually seen by several per- 
sons in the act of firing, and besides numer- 
ous empty new Springfield shells an empty 
cartridge belt was afterwards picked up. Mr. 
Tate, to whom reference is made in the in- 
closed article, told me that he himself picked 
up over 50 empty shells near his house, which, 
it may be stated, is not situated on the main 
street where the shooting occurred. Shots 
were also fired directly from the second story 
of the soldiers’ quarters into the houses, facts 
substantiated beyond doubt by the charac- 
ter of the bullet holes and the angle of pene- 
tration. Mr. Cowan’s house, referred to in the 
report, is not over 1oo yards from the bar- 
racks, and all of the shooting—and it has 
been estimated that from 100 to 150 shots 
were fired—occurred within 250 yards of the 
garrison. 

In this letter, I want to call your atten- 
tion to a few facts not prominently developed 
in anything I have read, which show, almost 
conclusively, preconceived, concerted, and de- 
liberate design and preparation on the part of 
every non-commissioned officer and enlisted 
man who was in the garrison at that time— 
a malicious plot and agreement which they 
happened to be able to carry out. Having 
been intimately associated with several army 
officers who have been stationed here within 
the last few years, I am acquainted with the 
usual routine of garrison duty, as well as the 
geography of Fort Brown. The method of 
caring for arms is as follows: The non- 
commissioned ,officer in charge of quarters 
is in charge of the keys of the gun racks. 
No rifle can be taken out without his per- 
mission and his tour of duty is twenty-four 
hours. The first shots were fired from the 
upper porch of the barracks to the left of 
the entrance to the post, proven by the facts, 
as stated above, and further substantiated 
by the testimony of several civilians. This 
shooting occurred within 6 feet of the men 
sleeping in the barracks. Their squad room 
adjoins the porch and the windows were 
open, it being warm weather. It is therefore 
preposterous to suppose that the nien in’ the 
barracks being within a few feet of the vol- 
levs were not awakened. Afterwards, the 
soldiers ran down the alley and streets fir- 
ing into houses wherever there were lights. 

The firing in town was done by command, 
as several citizens can testify, and continued 
for at least ten minutes. Had everything 
ended here the non-commissioned officers jn 
charge of quarters could have been held re- 
sponsible for the absence of rifles from the 
gun racks, but now occurs what shows the 
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evidence of deliberate plan beforehand. Call 
to arms was sounded. In obedience to this 
call the racks were opened, and all the men 
took their rifles and assembled on the parade 
ground. This gave the men participating in 
the outrage an opportunity to fall in ranks 
with the rest and at the same time the non- 
commissioned officers an opportunity to tes- 
tify that the racks were opened in response 
to the call to arms, and that it was impos- 
sible to tell what men, if any, had taken out 
their rifles previously. 

The act of our President in this matter was 
entirely legal and entirely just. These negroes 
were given every opportunity to clear them- 
selves of the odium which attached to them 
either as participants in the murder or as ac- 
cessories after the fact to the murder, but 
refused to do so, thus indicating hostility 
to the law and military authority and sub- 
version to military discipline. 

I have no prejudice against these soldiers 
‘because they are black. I would be just 
as bitter and emphatic in my denunciation 
of such conduct were they white. Negro 
soldiers have been stationed at Fort Brown 
before since I have been located here, and 
no trouble has ever occurred; but this last 
aggregation seems to have been an exception- 
ably bad lot of disgraceful ruffians.- I have 
only refrained from giving the press hereto- 
fore an article concerning this affair, as an 
investigation was being made and being a 
Government officer myself. However, I can 
not read any more press comments and keep 
from writing you personally, and being pres- 
ent here at the time I feel it my duty to 
do so, especially as I see that the Senate has 
requested all information on the subject. I 
trust that this may be of some service. 

In closing I only want to say this: I con- 
sider that the American uniform was never 
disgraced, in our history, by a more cowardly, 
villainous or atrocious outrage against a 
peaceful, sleeping public, and I have so ad- 
vised several of my friends. I sincerely trust 
that no action of Congress will be considered, 
even for a minute, having for its purpose 
the reenlistment of this lawless and disorderly 
organization. 


The 


munication is likewise worthy of notice. 


following recently received com- 


Dr. Combe, already named as Mayor of 


Brownsville, a Major and Surgeon of 


Volunteers in the Philippine campaigns, 
says: 


Some days ago I sent you a true story of 
the Brownsville outrage, besides other news- 
paper clippings relative to the same matter. 

The report of the committee, which I sent 
you, speaks for itself. It is just, made with- 
out prejudice. In fact, you are acquainted with 
almost all of the members. 

Some of them were old soldiers, and vet- 
erans (ex-officers, Union side) of the Civil 
War. The outrage was one of the most save 
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age and most uncalled for that I have ever 
heard of, and throughout it all the citizens of 
Brownsville, realizing from the first that they 
were within the law, remained so, though it 
required a supreme effort to restrain them- 
selves and maintain that spirit of calmness 
which saved the day. 

As mayor of the city, I received offers of 
arms and men from all over the country, but 
in every instance I refused the offers with 
thanks. I am not going further into detail, 
as you can get all the minute information 
which you may desire from Mr. Milton Purdy, 
and Senator Culberson. 


The effect of the agitation resulting from 
the Constitution League’s memorial, still 
continued, has been to produce at Wash- 
ington a series of speeches and more or less 
earnest efforts to have the Brownsville mat- 


FREDERICK J, COMBE, M. D., 
Mayor of Brownsville. 
ter made the subject of a special Congres- 
To any one who has 
studied the case on all sides, it is hard to 
conclude that such action can promise any 
definite advantage, and it is to be regretted 
that the subsequent discussion of the sub- 


sional investigation. 


ject is clouding more and more the main 


issue. Should the discharge without 
honor be made the special object of so- 
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licitous inquiry, its virtues will be only 
more and more recognized, and it hardly 
seems possible that the exercise of discre- 
tionary discharge on the part of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief as to men who take up an 
enlistment contract will be curtailed. It 
would be a distinct retrogression. Should 


any legislation of the kind be introduced, it 
would as a matter of course be referred to 
the judiciary committee, and there be very 


1. STARCK HOUSE IN BROWNSVILLE, 
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keenly and deliberately scrutinized. 

Although the drastic measures recently 
employed in discharging the 25th Infantry 
Battalion possess many elements produc- 
tive of regret, the action taken by the Presi- 
ednt in the Brownsville matter has done 
much to strengthen the discipline in. our 
army, and maintain that high standard of 
personal conduct which its own members 
should ever cherish and protect. 


WHERE BULLETS PASSED THROUGH 


MOSQUITO BAR OVER SLEEPING MOTHER AND CHILD. 


2. TATE HOUSE. 





SWISS SOLDIERS MAKING 


OBSERVATIONS IN A 


MOUNTAIN PASS 


THE TRAINING OF THE ALPINE TROOPS 


OF THE SWISS ARMY 


BY 


DAY ALLEN 


his 


led 
Jernard 


INCE 
army over St. 
pass into Italy, in the 
first year of the nine- 
teenth century, three na- 
tions have the 
necessity for equipping 
and drilling troops for 

mountain warfare. While war above the 
clouds has not been waged to any extent in 
the last century, it is impossible to tell when 
it may occur, and when it does occur mili- 


Napoleon 


realized 


tary experts may be amazed not only at the 
hardihood of the soldiers, but their ability to 
attack mountain fortifications apparently 
impregnable and their skill in operating at 


WILLEY 


altitudes where warfare would seem impos- 
sible. Yet the manceuvres of the Alpine 
troops of Europe which are being contin- 
ually executed indicate that mountain war- 
fare has practically been reduced to a sci- 
ence. 

Remembering the fact that three-fourths 
of the surface of Switzerland is covered 
with mountain ranges from a few thousand 
to fifteen thousand feet in height, it 
is not strange that this little republic 
in the heart of Europe should have 
a branch of its army especially drilled 
for service at high altitudes. In Swit- 
zerland alone are over thirty peaks 
reaching to a height of twelve thousand 
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feet, while as is well known, many of the 
passes into Italy are at least 10,000 feet in 
altitude, as the main chain of the Alps prac- 
tically forms the southern border of Swit- 
zerland. Over one-twentieth of its entire 
surface is situated above the line of per- 
petual snow and within the borders of the 
republic are no less than 600 glaciers. 

Consequently the manceuvres of the 
Swiss mountain troops not only include the 
climbing and descent of precipices and 
slope, but what the mountaineer calls snow 
work and ice work—the ability to cross 
snow fields and glaciers in many cases so 
steep that steps must be cut to secure a foot- 
hold. The evolutions of the Alpine soldiers 
of Italy include the same program of move- 
ments, and it is a question which nation ex- 
cels, but the French are not far behind. 
Although not as much attention is given to 
mountain tactics as in the other countries, 
the soldiers of Frafice have actually reached 
the top of Mont Blanc, 16,000 feet, in Al- 
pine practice. 

Of the 260,000 men and officers compos- 
ing the army of Italy, the Alpine troops 
are recruited, as might be imagined, almost 
entirely from the northern section and are 
attached to the infantry and artillery. The 
batteries include light field pieces as well as 
regulation mountain guns, the force as- 
signed to each battery consisting of six of- 
ficers, 280 men and 148 animals. The 
Swiss army is supposed to consist of every 
citizen of the republic able to bear arms, 
but its fighting strength as considered by 
military men is 140,000. Not only the 
mountain gun, but the machine gun, forms 
a portion of the Alpine service. The com- 
panies equipped with machine guns have 
eight Maxims each, which are considered to 
have a fire power equal to two companies 
of ordinary infantry. The mountain corps 
also includes batteries of light field pieces, 
each battery having a detail of seven of- 


ficers, 162 privates and 83 animals. 
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The mountain troops of the three coun- 
tries are probably kept in a higher condition 
of efficiency than any others, since they may 
be called upon at any time to repel an inva- 
sion by means of the passes. For this rea- 
son the evolutions are by no means con- 
fined to any particular season of the year, 
but may be witnessed in winter as well as 
in summer, and some of the feats performed 
seem almost incredible. 

One of the spectacles presented is that of 
long files of panting men on the wall of 
some precipice, dragging inch by inch some 
field gun up a tremendous slope by means 
of pulleys and hemp cables. One notices 
that these infantrymen are provided with 
alpen-stocks and coils of silk rope, as well 
as snowshoes, ski and other paraphernalia 
which we usually associate with the pleas- 
ure tourist in the high Alps—say at Cha- 


mounix, Zermatt, Grindelwald or some 


other popular climbing center of the “Play- 


ground of Europe.” 

Their signaling is done from rock to rock 
by means of huge painted linen disks, held 
upon the outstretched arms of the signaler. 
The wounded are carried strapped “pick-a- 


_ back” fashion on a curious kind of chair, 


fastened on the stalwart backs of their com- 
rades. It is a fact that these troops ma- 
neeuvre literally “above the clouds”; and 
there is the impressive spectacle of a Sun- 
day morning service in some little icy re- 
cess at nine or ten thousand feet altitude, 
when the chaplain of the regiment mounts 
a rude portable pulpit and discourses to the 
assembled soldiers who are shivering in 
their furs, even though it be July or August. 
At one side of the pulpit are the members 
of the band, and these play the hymns which 
reverberate through the desolation of gla- 
cier and snow-peak, gloomy gorge, and sky- 
piercing pyramid. 

As one leaves the Swiss town of Mar- 
tigny and begins the long, toilsome ascent 


of the Great St. Bernard Mountain, he looks 





THE SWISS ALPINE TROOPS. 


SWISS INFANTRY FIRING ON SKIRMISH LINE, 


A GROUP OF SWISS INFANTRY. 
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forward to reaching Aosta by way of the 
far-famed hospice of St. Bernard, whose 
dogs and monks are a household word the 
world over. At the side of the lake near 
the hospice a few stones mark the Italian 
frontier. As he descends, the scenery as- 
sumes a soft Italian character, and the deso- 
lation of Mount St. Bernard gives place 
to walnut groves, chestnuts, vines and fig 
trees. Soon the southern spurs of Monte 
Rosa appear; and just before entering 
Aosta he is apt to find the pass is alive with 
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cause various Alpine clubs have built 
refuges and cut paths up mountains, which 
would otherwise be inaccessible to any liv- 
ing creature save the Alpine bear and the 
chamois. 

Aosta is filled with military barracks, 
and in these as well as in the open squares 
one sees embryo soldier-mountaineers in the 
making. Here is a party of recruits, half 
extended on the ground leaning on their 
left arms, while their right are high in the 


air, raising and lowering big weights. This 


BIVOUAC OF SWISS INFANTRY. 


soldiers. Some of them are marching on 
skis on the frozen snow; others again are 
glissading down steep slopes. The little 
town lies about 2,000 feet above the sea 
level and is surrounded by ancient walls 
flanked with towers. On every side rise 
like the 10,000-foot Becca di 
Nona, and the Mont Emilius, 11,670 feet. 
Aosta is an admirable center for mountain- 
eering, not only because the Alpine troops 
have their headquarters here, but also be- 


mountains, 


exercise is to develop the muscles of arm 
and back for the long, tedious climb over 
high, snowy mountains, and across slippery 
glaciers abounding in treacherous crevasses, 
which may be covered by an insidious layer 
of snow, liable to give way at any moment 
under the melting sunshine. 

One idea is to accustom these men to 
hauling and pulling ; for while Alpine troops 
are on an expedition amid the clouds, i 
is Obvious they cannot take any pack ani- 





THE SWISS ALPINE 


A BATTERY OF. SWISS 


mals with them, much less commissariat 
wagons. Each man is heavily burdened 
with rifle, bayonet, two or three hundred 
rounds of ball cartridge, several days’ ra- 
tions, a steel-pointed alpenstock, some silken 
or hemp ropes, snowshoes or ski, blankets, 
and other items, which in themselves make 
up a serious load to be carried up great 
mountains by paths which to the uniniti- 
ated look only fit for goats. 


FIELD BATTERY 


TROOPS. 


MOUNTAIN ARTILLERY. 


And yet, on top of all this equipment, the 
soldier-mountaineer is required, on occa- 
sion, to take over parts of machine-guns, 
portable telephones, camp utensils and 
other articles. Down below, pack-mules 
may be loaded up in trains with the barrels 
of mountain howitzers; also with their 
wheels, separately, and shelter-tents, picks 
and shovels, and other implements. These 
hardy beasts are led as high as it is possible 


a 
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to take them, -but the troops themselves 
venture up icy precipices of the Alps where 
not even a mule could find foothold. Ata 
certain point, therefore, the pack-mules 
are unloaded and led down again, after 
their loads have 
been _ distributed 
among the hardy 
troops, who shoul- 
der their added bur- 
dens, grip the ashen 
shaft of their alpen- 
stocks, and scramble 
up the precipices 
and almost perpen- 
dicular crags as best 
they can. Some- 
times the more dar- 
ing among them will 
reach a point of 


MECHANICAL REST 


vantage, and then lower a rope by which 
his fellows must ascend one by one. These 


soldiers are wonderful rope-climbers. It 
is no small matter for a man to climb up a 
rope in the ordinary way; then what must 
it be when he is loaded with nearly sixty 
pounds’ weight of 

equipment? Down 

at the baracks 
the town all re- 
cruits go through 
regular exercises in 
rope climbing, bear- 
ing the whole of 
their equipage. 

All these Alpine 
troops are crack 
shots ; and it is diffi- 
cult to see how one 
of the forts held by 
them amid the pin- 
nacles and spires of the Great St. Bernard 
could ever be forced by an enemy in the 
face of an enemy who would act as skir- 
mishers crawling up precipices and plant- 
ing themselves in seemingly inaccesible 


in 


COMPANY 


SHOOTING. 
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spots, whence they would pour down bul- 

lets which nothing could withstand. The 

Alpine troops, when scouting or recon- 

noitering in the mountains, use a curious 

kind of rifle-rest, formed by three alpen- 

stocks and one of 

the pillows they use 

at night when they 

sleep in the snow. 

For, strange as it 

may seem, when bi- 

vouacking at great 

altitudes they do not 

trouble to put up 

tents, but merely dig 

oe out caverns in the 

="  _—_ snow-drifts, and line 

these with water- 

proof sheets and 

blankets, and there 

sleep amid dreary Alpine desolation as 

comfortably as though they were down on 
earth in a comfortable bed. 

The life of the men is magnificently 
healthy and exhilarating, as may be seen by 
the bright eyes, ruddy cheeks and clear 
complexions of a 
party that come 
glissading down the 
slopes of frozen 
snow on their long 
curving skis, guided 
and supported by 
the alpenstock. The 
troops also carry 
Arctic sledges for 
the transport of 
their “wounded” ; 
and sometimes real- 
istic demonstrations 
are given, when one 
or several men will lie at full length on 
these sledges and he dragged or glissaded 
over glacier and snowfield. 

Manceuvres with the field batteries are 
of course executed on the lower slopes of 


FOR LONG RANGE 


COOKS. 
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SWISS SOLDIERS ON A MARCH RESTING FOR LUNCH. 


the mountains or in the foothills. Here, 


however, much of the country is very 
rugged in character and to haul the pieces 
and caissons into position requires so much 


effort that it is frequently necessary to as- 
sist the animals where the latter can be 
utilized. Consequently the soldiers de- 
tailed to each of the batteries are so trained 
that they can turn themselves into what 
might be called human pack horses. Thus 
the battery can be placed upon some ridge 
where it will command a very broad stretch 


of the country below while it would be al- 
most impossible for infantry to take it ow- 
ing to its inaccessibility. Obviously the 
mountain troops, especially of Switzerland, 
have an accurate knowledge of every pass 
through which the enemy might make a 
forced march. The topography of the 
country in the neighborhood of the various 
has been carefully studied and 
mapped out, so that an officer in charge of 
the defence knows just where to place his 
field guns, mountain guns, and machine 


passes 


INSPECTION. 
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guns, as well as to station his sharp- 
shooters, but as already stated, some of the 
gun positions-are apparently at the summit 
of rock walls which seem to be too steep 
for the men themselves to ascend, saying 
nothing of taking the guns with them. 
As may be imagined what is ordinarily 
termed mountain artillery is a portion of the 
equipment of both the Swiss and Italian 


armies. The guns, as already intimated, 


are carried on animals to as high an altitude 
as possible, one animal carrying the gun 
proper, another the wheels and the other 
parts, including ammunition, being distrib- 
uted as equally as possible according to 
weight. It is, of course, impossible for one 
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man or a squad of men to pack the gun 
barrel, even of the smallest caliber, so when 
it is to be taken to a point which cannot be 
reached by the pack animals it is dragged 
up the ascent with block and tackle similar 
to the manner employed by General Wood 
when he made his famous assault on the 
volcanic crater which sheltered the Moros 
on the island of Jolo. 

The projectiles of the mountain guns 
range from two pounds to twelve pounds. 
In recent years the machine gun has also 
been employed extensively, since it can be 
transported readily by the troops them- 
selves through the appliances with which 
they are provided. 


FIELD BATTERY. 
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THE CALIFORNIA NAVAL MILITIA 


BY 
ARTHUR H. DUTTON, LATE LIEUT. U. S. NAVY 


HE California Naval Mi- 
litiamen have been re- 
joicing for some time 
past over the acquire- 
ment of the iron corvette 
Alert as a drill ship, in 
place of the antiquated 
old wooden sloop-of-war 
Marion, which had long 
outlived its usefulness. 

With its new drill ship the organization 
has taken great strides in advance toward 
becoming a valuable reserve for the Navy 
in time of war, as well as an important part 
of the State National Guard. The Alert 
has a modern battery, consisting of six four- 
inch rapid-fire guns, four six-pounder and 
two one-pounder rapid firers, and two Colt 
automatic machine guns. Drills with 


these modern weapons are carried on dili- 
gently. Thanks to California’s equable 
climate, the drills and instruction of the 
naval militia are not interrupted by the 
changes of the seasons. 

The California Naval Militia is one of the 
oldest organizations of the kind in the coun- 
try. It was established by an act of the 
Legislature approved on March 1, 1893. 
In 1901 its designation was changed from 
that of a Naval Battalion to the Naval Mi- 
litia of the State of California, and in 
March, 1905, its strength was increased 
from five to seven. divisions. 

Captain George W. Bauer, the present 
commanding officer of the California Naval 
Militia, is one of the most enthusiastic of- 
ficers in the country as well as in his own 
State, and his good work in furthering the 
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interests of the naval militia in general has 
been rewarded by his election to the po- 
sition of president of the National Naval 
Militia Association. He has had command 
of the California Naval Militia since Octo- 
ber 31st, 1903,'upon which date he suc- 
ceeded Captain Thomas A. Nerney, also a 
zealous and highly efficient officer. 

Both Captains Nerney and Bauer have 
sought in every way possible to make the 
California Naval Militia a truly naval or- 
ganization, but the old style of the Marion 
handicapped them in many ways. The ar- 
rival of the Alert has been the signal for 
greater efforts than ever to make the mi- 
litiamen good seamen as well as good artil- 
lerists and infantrymen. 

The present strength of the command is 
550 officers and men. The several divisions 


are stationed as follows: 

First division, Lieutenant John A. Mc- 
Gee, and the Second division, Lieutenant 
_ Thomas S. Harloe, at San Francisco; Third 


division, Lieutenant D. M. Stewart, San 
Diego; Fourth division, Lieutenant A. A. 
Storey, Santa Cruz; Fifth division, Lieu- 
tenant Edward McLaughlin, Eureka; Sixth 
division, Lieutenant A. L. Caldwell, Santa 
Barbara; First detachment, Engineer di- 
vision, Lieutenant William Speck, San 
Francisco; Second detachment, Engineer 
division, Lieutenant A. H. Woodbine, Los 
Angeles. 

The higher and the staff officers of the 
California Naval Militia are the follow- 
ing : 

Commander Roscoe Howard, San Diego; 
Lieutenant-Commander George Kammerer, 
executive officer of the Alert, San Fran- 
cisco; Lieutenant-Commander M. Ray Cos- 
terisan, chief engineer, Los Angeles; Lieu- 
tenant H. P. Smith, navigator of the Alert 
and ordnance officer; Lieutenant T. B. W. 
Leland, chief surgeon, San Francisco; 
Lieutenant C. C. Dennison, paymaster: 
Lieutenants (junior grade) and Assistant 
Surgeons O. F. Westerfeld, Charles Falk, 
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W. R. Congdon, R. Winchester and R. 
Murietta. 

During the trying days immediately fol- 
lowing the earthquake and fire of last April 
in San Francisco, the naval militiamen per- 
formed valuable and highly creditable serv- 
ices. They were called out early to aid in 
preserving order, the San Francisco di- 
visions being ordered out on April 18, the 
day of the earthquake. A detachment was 
sent on board the old Marion immediately, 
where 473 fire victims found refuge, being 
housed and fed on board. This detach- 
ment also aided the regular Navy in patrol- 
ing the docks and water front in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the Marion’s berth at the 
foot of Folsom street. The militiamen 
cared for the safety of the unburned prop- 
erty and placed sentries over the relief 
stores, which began pouring into the city by 
way of the bay during the days following 
the fire. 

Another detachment of the San Fran- 
cisco divisions was sent to the James Lick 
school house to guard it from illegal in- 
vasion, and to establish in it an emergency 
hospital to replace a couple of those 
burned. This detachment also did much 
police work in the neighborhood during 
the early days following the fire. 

The main body of the naval militia as- 
sembled in the armory of the command on 
Jefferson Square, a large park in which 
thousands of refugees established them- 
selves on the first day of the fire, the naval 
militiamen patrolling this district and pre- 
serving order, as well as extending rations 
and other relief to the destitute. 

On April 20, while the fire was still 
burning farther down town, the naval mi- 
litia headquarters were removed to the cor- 
ner of Hayes and Octavia streets, close to 
Jefferson Square, where the ovens of a 
burned bakery were utilized to bake bread 
for the benefit of the steadily increasing 
numbers of refugees. 

Other bakeries in the vicinity were like- 
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wise placed in commission by the naval mi- 
litia and an emergency hospital was estab- 
lished at their headquarters, the militia 
surgeons attending the sick and injured 
among the refugees. 

At several other places in the general 
district patrolled by the naval militia addi- 
tional relief stations were maintained by the 
members, where provisions, clothing and 
other supplies were served out to the 
needy. For several days an average of 
4,500 refugees was cared for by the naval 
militiamen. 

When the fire reached Van Ness avenue 
and threatened to destroy all the rest of 
the city, the naval militiamen formed a fire 
brigade, acting in conjunction with the mu- 
nicipal fire department, and rendered ma- 
terial aid in confining the conflagration to 
the limits bounded on the west by Van 
Ness avenue. While the flames did cross 
that wide thoroughfare at one or two 
places, they were beaten back by back- 
firing and dynamiting, in which the naval 
militia took a prominent part. 

The San Francisco divisions of the or- 
ganization were reinforced early in the dis- 
astrous days by the out-of-town divisions, 
the Santa Cruz division being early on the 
scene, followed by the divisions from other 
points, those from as far away as San 
Diego, Santa Barbara and Los Angeles 
reaching the city at the earliest time prac- 
ticable. 

For some time the divisions from San 
Diego, Santa Barbara and Los Angeles pa- 
trolled and gave relief in the so-called Sun- 
set district, one of the most unpleasant dis- 
tricts at that time, in view of its remote- 
ness and the lack of street railroad facilities. 

On May to the headquarters of the en- 
tire command were removed to the Nob Hill 
district, where property was guarded and 
protected from looters. The naval militia- 
men here had a good site for their camp, 
and remained until May 19, when the en- 
tire force was transferred to the Marion, 
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with orders to aid the regular Navy in 
patrolling the water front, continuing this 
duty after the Navy ships and men were 
withdrawn. 

It was not until June 1 that the naval 
militiamen were relieved from duty in the 
stricken city. By that time the municipal 
police force and the regular troops had 
made the further services of the militia 
unnecessary. 

It is a matter of record that the Cali- 
fornia naval militia during the fire turned 
out a higher percentage of total strength 
than any organization in the State National 
Guard, this percentage averaging 97. 

Since the earthquake the California naval 
militiamen have had the benefit of a prac: 
tice cruise to Santa Cruz on the Alert, dur- 
ing which they had plenty of practical work 
as seamen, the men themselves handling the 
ship and the officers navigating her under 
the instruction of Mr. J. T. McMillan, a 
graduate of Annapolis and a former lieuten- 
ant in the Navy, who has given the officers 
excellent instruction in the art of naviga- 
tion. 

Captain Bauer has unceasingly drilled his 
command, having infantry and light artil- 
lery drill at the shore armory once a week, 
in addition to which every Sunday is de- 


voted to boat, seamanship and navigation 


‘drills on board the Alert and on the waters 


of San Francisco Bay. The Alert is 
equipped with the Ardois system of electric 
night signaling and also has a wireless 
telegraphy outfit, in the use of both of 
which the California naval militiamen are 
regularly instructed. Although by no 
means a vessel of latest design, the Alert 
has the advantages of modern battery, mod- 
ern boilers and machinery and the latest 
devices in the way of signaling, steering 
and boat-hoisting gear. 

It is also a fact not generally known that 
over 100 members of the California naval 
militia saw active service during the Span- 
ish-American war and each year, for sev- 
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eral years past, members of the command 
have received their discharges in order to 
enlist in the regular Navy or the Revenue 
Cutter Service. Being composed of an ex- 
cellent class of respectable, intelligent young 
Americans, the organization provides a de- 
sirable source for recruiting the Navy. 
Since the acquirement of the Alert and the 
adoption of extensive nautical education 
made possible by the facilities that vessel 
offers, the organization has become even 
more zealous than ever before and to-day 
its members ‘constitute a force of steadily 
increasing value to both the State and the 
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country, ready at all times for quick mo- 
bilization should occasion require. 

The California naval militiamen have 
their own cooks, regularly enlisted, their 
own equipment and facilities for providing 
themselves with everything needed for the 
exigencies of any kind of service to perform 
which they are likely to be called upon. 
Its officers are men prominent in the busi- 
ness and professional world of California, 
its surgeons are men of high standing in 
their calling, its engineers are men of recog- 
nized ability as such, and its rank and file 
composed of the finest material. 


THE OAK LEAVES OF GOLD 


BY 
LIEUT.COLONEL C. M. PERKINS 


U. S. Marine Corps 


Like autumn leaves turned sere and yellow, 
Thou hast now grown as grey as the ash, 

And thy lustre, once golden and mellow, 
Has changed with my hair and mustache. 


True to thy type of old Nature, 

Though but a brief season has sped, 
. Thou art gone with the title of “Major” 
And are kithered and frosted and dead. 


* * * * ” * * * 


Thus perish all honors supernal; 
(Each pleasure is weighted with care) 
This trade-dollar handle of “Colonel” 
I can never feel easy to wear. 


Perchance when night’s shadows may darkle 
And her sable wings spread to enfold, 

A star may yet glitter and sparkle 
Where once gleamed the oak leaves of gold. 


But the glow of the fast dying ember 
The light of the cold, waning moon— 

The crystalline frost of December— 
Can these rival the sunshine of June? 


The glamours of rank but deceive me; 
They soon vanish like castles in, Spain; 
I’d rather—much rather, believe me, 
Be once more a Captain again, 


Yes, I’d rather be back as plain “Mister,” 
Without even one lonely bar— 
Ah! the dear old friends that I’ve missed, too! 
Whose memory I cherish afar! 
Like the gloom which before 
dawning, 
Though lit with the splendor of stars, 


grows deep 


All pale beside youth and its morning— 
So—here’s to my old silver bars! 
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THE GERMAN CAMPAIGN AGAINST 
THE HERREROS 


Translated by 
LIEUT. JAMES S. GREENE 


10th Cavalry, U, S. A. 


“OUTHWEST AFRICA 
is the first colony as to 
date of Germany, al- 
though it is of recent 
origin. It was in 1882 


that the firm of Liederitz 
of Bremen established 
counting houses on its 
own responsibility, in the bay of Angra 
Pequena, on the southwest coast of Africa 


to the north of the mouth of the Orange. 

In 1884 the government took under the 
protection of the Empire the possessions of 
the firm of Liederitz and caused England 
to recognize the sovereignty of Germany 
over the vast coast territory comprised be- 
tween the Orange River on the south and 
the Cunene on the north; that is to say, be- 
tween Cape Colony and the Portuguese col- 
ony of Dongola, and bounded on the east 
by the English possessions of Rhodesia and 
Betchouanaland. 

As to extent, it is marvellous; 1,500 kilo- 
metres of coast; 835,000 sq. kilometres in 
area, one and one-half times as large as 
the Empire. Only, nothing is more dreary 
than this long, low, sandy coast, where the 
dunes alternate with pools of brackish wa- 
ter. Two ordinary enough bays break the 
monotony of the shore. One is Walfish Bay 
which the English reserved for themselves 
in the treaty of 1884, and the other Angra 
Pequena, where Liederitz Butch has been 
the cradle of the colony. 


To the north of Walfish Bay the Ger- 
mans have built, at great expense, the port 
of Swakopmund at the mouth of the Swa- 
kop, as its name indicates. The valley of 
the Swakop traverses the richest part of the 
colony, or to be more exact, the only part 
which is not a desert. There is still the 
basin of the left bank of the Cunene, in the 
northern part of the colony, where the soil, 
fertilized by the annual inundations, pos- 
sesses all the rank vegetation of tropical 
countries. But the basin of the Cunene, in 
Portuguese territory as well as in German 
territory, is inhabited by the Ovambos, an 
industrious and rich people who are com- 
pletely independent. 

Before reaching the entirely barren strip 
which extends along the side with a breadth 
of 70 to 80 kilometres, the Swakop trav- 
erses a mountainous region whose high 
plateaus reach 1,200 to 1,600 metres. From 
December to April rain falls in all these 
regions and there produces abundant pas- 
turage. 

It is there that the Herreros live, shep- 
herds, come from the north in the eigh- 
teenth century, of the same race as the 
Ovambos, and who have been kept there 
by the richness of the pasturage. They 
comprise numerous bands, are used to the 
rude and independent life of the nomadic 
shepherds and have that thorough knowl- 
edge of their mountains so necessary to 
mountain warfare. Their character is such 
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as to ill support foreign domination, so 
much the more as the Swakop, being the 
only way of penetrating into the interior, 
and their mountains the only healthful and 
colonizable part of the country, they find 
themselves in constant contact with the 
German functionaries and colonists. The 
feebleness of the effective maintained in 
the colony, four companies only, has obliged 
the Germans to pursue a pacific policy with 
regard to the Herreros. They have had a 
recourse to their handiwork in the con- 
struction of a narrow gauge railroad which 
ascends the valley of the Swakop for a dis- 
tance of 385 kilometres and for the con- 
struction of a mole in the port of Swakop- 
mund, finished in 1903, and which can re- 
ceive from 200 to 300 tons of freight per 
day. Only steamboats cannot approach it, 
and it is necessary to organize a transfer 
service with lighters between the port and 
the vessels in the offing. 

All this work, added to the sale of their 


cattle, has enriched the Herreros, who 
have used their money to provide for them- 
selves serious augmentations of arms and 


munitions. Naturally the guns are rapid 
fire guns: Mauser, 1871. While, since 
1898, the sale of arms has been forbidden 
in the colony, it is impossible to prevent 
their importation by the Portuguese on 
the north and the English on the south. 

The four companies appertaining to the 
troops of the protectorate, which up to 1903 
constituted all the garrison of the colony, 
were grouped in the region of the Herreros. 
But, in the autumn of 1903, an insurrection 
broke out in the southern part of the col- 
ony, among the Hottentots, who besieged 
Warenbad in the basin of the river Orange. 
Three of the four companies were sent to 
put down this insurrection, which result 
they attained at the end of December. The 
governor himself, confiding in the appar- 
ent calm in the center of the colony, had 
departed for the south. 
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Suddenly, the thunderbolt; the Herreros, 
profiting by the absence of the greater part 
of the troops, had prepared a general in- 
surrection and on the 12th of January, 
1904, they rose in masse, burning farms, 
massacreing inhabitants, running off cattle, 
cutting the railroad and the telegraph. 

To put down the insurrection with the 
means at hand was not to be thought of. 
All that could be done was to reorganize 
the defensive, first with the company rest- 
ing on the high plateau, with all the able- 
bodied colonists constituted as reserves and 
finally the sailors of the gunboat Habicht. 
A little later the troops sent into the south, 
recalled by forced marches, and the annual 
relief detachments which arrived the 3d of 
February, permitted them to prepare for 
the first necessities. The security of the 
colony was assured, but the insurrection 
remained mistress of the country. Only 
aids sent by the home government could 
hope to overcome the Herreros. 

On the 17th of January the Government 
at Berlin gave orders to detachments of 
reinforcement. But, as in all countries, the 
fear of public opinion led to the use of the 
deplorable system of small parties. More- 
over, the detachments were composed in 
the greater part of volunteers, without any 
cohesion, provided with different arms, 
and of which it was desired to make 
mounted infantry. The horses, mules and 
steers destined to mount the troops and to 
draw their supplies were bought in the 
Cape and in the Argentine Republic and 
sent to Swakopmund, where they were to 
organize. Then follow delay after delay; 
active operations are begun, with an in- 
sufficient effective, and result in a check for 
the German troops. 

A second small party does not lead to 
better results, and is scarcely sufficient to 
fill up the vacancies. They do succeed in 
raising the blockade from the places, in re- 
establishing the railroad, but the Herreros 
continue to freely hold the country. The 
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columns organized to surround them re- 
ceive a complete check. The sending of 
an expeditionary corps, well organized and 
completely officered, became necessary. 
The emperor decided on this, and by an 
order of the 16th of May, 1904, this corps 
was constituted under the orders of Gen- 
eral von Trotha. It comprised a complete 
staff; a brigade of mounted infantry; two 
groups of artillery; four companies and 
two batteries, depot, and a complete service 
of transportation for the replenishment of 
victuals and munitions; the organization of 
lines of communication and telegraph lines 
and finally for evacuation. 

Arrived in the colony 11th of June, Gen- 
eral von Trotha did not dispose his entire 
corps until the beginning of August. But 
his time was not wasted, and he reorgan- 
ized his forces in accordance with the ar- 
rival of the troops, created his lines of 
transportation and constructed a new line 
of railroad, also running out of Swakop- 


mund, but to supply the north of the the- 
ater of the struggle. 

During the first days of August he sur- 
rounded the Herreros with four columns, 
and on the 11th of August won the battle 
of Waterberg, after having himself under- 
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gone considerable losses. Nevertheless, 
the result was attained; he was able, with 
his flying columns, to push the Herreros 
into the desert region of the Sandfeld. 

The insurrection appeared to be at an 
end, when, in October, the Hottentots re- 
volted in their turn, and a new expedition 
had to be organized against them. Van- 
quished, dispersed, the Herreros entered 
the brush in small bands and committed 
numerous acts of brigandage. The troops 
had then to pacify the country, and they 
consecrated themselves to this task with a 
clemency altogether Teutonic. 

It has been necessary, up to last July, 
to devote eighteen months to putting down 
the insurrection and to bring about an ap- 
parent pacification of the country. But 
the fire burns under the cinders, the Her- 
reros are vanquished, not subjugated; the 
Hottentots still hold the country and the 
Ovambos are ready to rise up the minute 
one touches their territory. 

To conclude, in two years, the Germans 
have sent out to Southwest Africa 16,000 
men and spent 232,425,187 francs, only to 
preserve of their vast colony two bad 
ports, two lines of railroad without traffic 
and some desert regions. 
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UST as the Minister of 

War honored the mem- 

ory of his old chief by 

the publication, at the 

time of the unveiling of 

the statue of General 

von Blume, the mono- 

graph: “The mobiliza- 

tion of 1870-71,” so has 

the General Staff celebrated the birth of its 

incomparable chief, upon the completion of 

the statue, erected in the capitol, to General 

von Moltke by publishing a work entitled: 

“General von Moltke: His method of pre- 

paring operations and of putting them into 
execution.””* 

The title clearly indicates the contents of 
the book. It is not confined to a mere 
demonstration of the eminent place which 
should be accorded the genius which pro- 
duced the grand strategy displayed in the 
brilliant successes of the wars of 1866 and 
1870 and 1871, as well as in the campaign 
of 1864, but it gives a profound view of the 
world of thought which stored that extra- 
ordinary brain and of the difficulties which 
had to be overcome in putting his concep- 
tions into execution. The object sought 
called for the recital of facts and events in 
a great part known, but the examination of 
these facts from different points of view in- 
Einadlechrifuen, published by "the General Stel ist sec 
ith 


tion of military history. @ map. Berlin 1905. 
og and Sons, booksellers to the Court. Price, 3.25 


dicated by the object sought is as brilliant 
in its methods as it is interesting in itself. 
Furthermore, this work has brought to light 
a series of important historical facts which 
had been hitherto ignored, many of the 
documents of that epoch having remained 
locked up in the archives of the General 
Staff. From an historical point of view 
the monograph deserves an equally im- 
portant place. 

It is naturally impossible to give in a 
simple literary account a complete recital 
of the contents of a work so replete with 
facts. This is, however, not necessary in 
order to awaken interest; it is sufficient for 
this to recite the source from which it 
comes. Let me, however, point out some 
particular facts taken from the mass of 
those which the publication of the General 
Staff offers. 

A point which presents especial interest 
is the account of the very lengthy and pro- 
found studies from which were evolved the 
plans of the three wars of 1864, 1866 and 
1870-71. It sets forth the fundamental 
ideas by which Moltke operated, and re- 
calls the distant epoch from which they 
were derived ; it gives an idea of their evo- 
lution and portrays the orderly manner in 
which Moltke yielded to them in the course 
of the various phases of the preparation 
and execution of the wars. 

From the close presonal relations which 
Moltke maintained from his youth with 
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Schleswig-Holstein and with Denmark, he 
early developed the idea of waging a war 
against the latter country in order to detach 
the Duchies from it, and he never lost sight 
of this scheme. In 1834 he was charged 
with the study and investigation of the 
armed forces of Denmark, both land and 
naval, and he made a report on this subject 
which was submitted to the King. In this 
report he developed in detail the plan of a 
debarkation in Zealand, a scheme which we 
find repeated later at various times in his 
work preparatory to the campaign in Den- 
mark, and which he wished to put into ex- 
ecution at the end of the war. During the 
period which followed his studies on Den- 
mark, particularly on the course of the war 
of 1849 and ’s50, he had frequent occasion 
for adding to his studies on the situation 
which prevailed along the frontier of north- 
ern Germany, so that Moltke, when he was 
placed at the head of the General Staff of 
the Prussian army, possessed an extraor- 
dinary knowledge on all situations which 
he had to consider when war against Den- 
mark was taken up. 

The studies preliminary to war with Aus- 
tria were, likewise, begun when he was a 
lieutenant. It is useful to recall that he ap- 
plied himself assiduously to the study of 
military history, especially to the wars of 
Frederick and Napoleon. In the course of 
his first years in the General Staff, that is to 
say from 1830 to 1840, he traveled for pur- 
poses of study and for the staff in Lausitz, 
in Saxony, along the frontier of Bohemia 
as well as in the Montes Geants. He was 
able at that time to study the roads into Bo- 
hemia which Frederick II utilized. In 
1834 he made a comparative study of the 
battle of Kulm (1813), a study based upon 
examinations made upon the field of battle 
itself. He profited later by the knowledge 
of these campaigns of 1813, when in 1845 
he had to make a reconnaisance of the line 
of the Elbe from Reisa to Madgebourg, and 
these same studies led him te make definite 
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considerations on a march of the Austrians 
upon Berlin. It was this which developed 
the idea of defending the capitol by a flank 
position to be taken behind the Elbe, be- 
tween Torgau and Wittenberg, an idea to 
which Moltke returned later in nearly all 
the memoirs which treat of the preparation 
of the war against Austria. The particu. 
lar reasons which led Moltke to consider 
again a war of this kind were called to his 
attention by the events of 1850, when he 
was chief of staff of the 4th Army Corps 
which was to be concentrated on the Saxon 
frontier. 

When he was named for the position of 
Chief of the General Staff of the army, 
Moltke had already been occupied many 
years with the question of our western fron- 
tier. This was partly because of his per- 
sonal interest, but especially owing to 
threats of a struggle with France which oc- 
curred repeatedly, particularly in 1830, 1840 
and 1845; in addition to this there were 
other reasons which were incident to the 
service. A stay of several years which he 
made in Coblence as an officer of the Gen- 
eral Staff gave him the occasion, shortly 
after 1840, to study the lines of the west- 
ern frontier. He followed attentively the 
evolution of the various small frontier coun- 
tries, and in the course of several trips 
made in Italy, partly for the service and 
partly on business affairs, he made a study 
of the theatres of Italian wars. 

Memoirs and letters in great number 
witness to the zeal with which Moltke de- 
voted himself to the study of history, as a 
young sub-lieutenant as well as a matured 
officer, and these works exhibit an extreme 
care in following the questions of the time. 
Equipped with a profound kuowledge and a 
matured judgment, he was named in 1857 
to the post of Chief of Staff of the army, 
to the position which was to bring him so 
much glory. Few knew him intimately and 
fewer still were aware of his extraordinary 
talent, probably not even the Prince Regent 
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himself, who called him to the office. The 
position of the Chief of Staff at that time 
was far from occupying its present impor- 
tance. The occupant of that post was, 
moreover, then, subordinate to the Minister 
of War, and he could communicate with 
that official only through the War Depart- 
ment. Moltke, who was of a calm nature, 
modest and reserved, was not the man to at- 
tain much prestige in this post in time of 
peace. This is clearly brought out in the 
work which we are considering by the fact, 
hardly comprehensible at the present time, 
that Moltke was not consulted a single time 
during the course of the deliberations which 
took place in 1859 and 1860 on the subject 
of the reorganization of the army, nor was 
he called into consultation during the course 
of the conflicts which followed and which 
lasted until 1862. After this latter date and 


up to 1866 his advice was sought only upon 
questions of secondary importance in mat- 
ters pertaining to organization ! 

We know, at the present time, how he 


employed his time from the day when he 
took up the duties of Chief of the General 
Staff in becoming thoroughly familiar with 
that part of his duties which was most im- 
portant in time of peace, that is in learning 
how to utilize the military forces at his dis- 
posal in the different eventualities of war 
which might arise. The memoirs of 
Moltke, now nearly all published*, and in 
which he has recorded the plans of military 
operations possible under different political 
and military situations, constitute his chief 
work and will always remain models of 
their kind. These plans were made partly 
for his own use, but especially that he 
might be able to meet the situation of the 
moment without any loss of time, once 
the danger of war was recognized. In or- 
der to be able to appreciate all of his work 
as one should, it should be borne in mind 
that Moltke had to depend upon his own 


*P. 90 of this work contains a very interesting ex- 


tract from the memoir of January 1867 not oublished at 
the present time. 
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resources in obtaining a knowledge of the 
political conditions to be considered in each 
plan of campaign and the political object 
to be sought in its prosecution. Looking 
at the situation of the Chief of Staff with 
regard to the Minister of War up to 1866, 
it is seen that he was not permitted to ex- 
change views with the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, except through the Minister of 
War. More than this, neither the Min- 
ister of War nor the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs considered it proper, so far as one 
can judge now, to supply the Chief of the 
General Staff with any information what- 
ever on the subject of foreign politics, ex- 
cept in rare cases, like that of 1859, when 
they sought his advice in the case of threat- 
ened war. There remained only one thing 
for him to do: that was to form, through 
his own means of information, an opinion 
on the general political situation as well as 
the political ends to be sought in the case 
of an eventual war. The breadth of his 
views as well as the boldness and decision 
with which he treats questions of grand 
politics in his memoirs deserves, on this 
account, as much admiration as do the 
military considerations which they contain. 
It will suffice, in this connection, that he 
made a timely demand for the annexation 
of Schleswig-Holstein to Prussia, and he 
showed that this would result in the mari- 
time development of Prussia; he insisted 
also upon a canal connecting the Baltic 
with the North Sea. This was the end 
which he designated as the evident object 
of a war with Denmark. As a political 
object to be attained in a war with Austria, 
he indicated the termination of the annoy- 
ances arising from the German Confedera- 
tion and the consummation of Prussian 
hegemony in Germany. And finally, the 
end to be gained by a war with France he 
stated to be the regaining of Alsace-Loraine 
and the establishment of the German Em- 
pire under the leadership of Prussia. The 
flight of his political thought attained the 
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same elevation as that of Bismarck, and, 
like him, he kept within the domain of 
things possible. Also in the negotiations 
of peace in 1866 and 1870 these two men 
were absolutely in accord on the principal 
questions, in spite of the differences which 
had formerly existed between them. If, 
in his “Memoirs” (Part II, page 42 et seq), 
Bismarck makes bitter complaint about the 
resistance which he encountered from the 
military councilors of the King, when at 
the council of war at Nikolsbourg, July 
23d, 1866, he advised the conclusion of 
peace on the basis of the conditions pro- 
posed by Austria, he could not have had 
von Moltke in mind. The work which we 
are considering recalls, in fact, that on the 
same day, July 23d, Moltke wrote the fol- 
lowing to his wife: “I am absolutely of 
the opinion that the success obtained should 
not be deferred a moment longer than it is 
humanely possible. And I hope that it 


will turn out that they do not desire ven- 
geance, but that they will seek our own in- 


terests.” 

Bismarck and Moltke were both of the 
opinion that to conclude a peace as promptly 
as possible with Austria would be most 
beneficial to Prussia; but upon the ques- 
tion upon which Moltke was most com- 
petent to judge, viz: the disposition of the 
army, if it should become necessary to 
continue the war with Austria and, possibly 
also, to fight France, their opinions did not 
coincide, and in these political questions 
Bismarck considered that his judgment 
upon military matters was superior to that 
of Moltke.* The following from the work 
of the General Staff presents the views of 
the two men: “Whereas Bismarck wished 
to reduce Austria to a position of weakness, 
and then only turn against France, Moltke 
insisted upon his views of July 23d, that is 
that on the Danube there were but few 
more laurels to be won. It was hardly to 
be supposed that the Austrians would ad- 


*See Memoirs of Bismarck, Part II, page 34. 
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vance beyond the Danube and expose 
themselves to a possible disaster with the 
river at their backs, but, on the contrary, 
they would await the co-operation of the 
French behind the Danube. Now, to oper- 
ate against that kind of a position, we could 
hope for success only by engaging all the 
troops at our disposal.” Moltke, conse- 
quently, preferred the defensive with four 
army corps stationed near Prague and 
resting upon Dresden. The bulk of the 
army must be transported to the Rhine in 
order to be joined by the troops of South 
Germany, whose assistance could certainly 
be counted upon in case France should de- 
mand a cession of territory. “Even an is- 
sue which may not be entirely favorable will 
group Germany forever about Prussia, 
while the cession of the least bit of terri- 
tory would prevent forever the leadership 
of Prussia.” 

This was the reasoning of the Chief of 
Staff, but he was not able to convince the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Other differences of opinion and diffi- 
culties which arose between Bismarck and 
Moltke in the course of different wars are 
brought to light, examined in detail in the 
work of the General Staff and numerous 
facts are cited to justify the view main- 
tained by Moltke; but in doing this there 
is a visible effort to avoid all bitterness 
and to be just to the opposite side. It is 
shown with remarkable clearness that the 
difficulties in question arose in a great meas- 
ure from the fact that Moltke was able to 
overcome little by little the situations which 
arose in time of war among the members of 
the supreme council of the King, due to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and the Min- 
ister of War. The very slight influence 
wielded by Moltke in the war against Den- 
mark is brought out in a startling manner. 
Thus it is shown that Moltke, as well as 
Prince Frederic Charles and Blumenthal, 
were clearly opposed to an attack against 
the position of Duppel, a long and difficult 
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operation and one which promised few ad- 
vantages. All three were opposed express- 
ly to a bombardment of this position before 
all the material had been placed in position 
at the foot of the works. But the influence 
of Moltke was not sufficient to cause this 
view to be adopted. During the war of 
1866 Moltke was admitted into the body of 
councilors of the King, but in his 
“Memoirs” Count Wartensleben, who was 
then a member of Moltke’s staff, expressed 
himself as follows upon the position occu- 
pied by Moltke during that war: “Many 
times we could not rid ourselves of the 
feeling that we were considered by more 
than one as an inevitable evil.” 

On one point, however, the monograph 
of the General Staff overdoes itself in its 
thirst for justice, in its comments on the 
subject of the differences of opinion which 
were produced. On page 79 it recalls that 
after the victory of Kissengen, “General 
von Falkenstein was forced ‘aboslutely 


against Moltke’s desire’ to arrest his oper- 
ations against the Bavarians provisionally 
and to march on Frankfurt; for on account 
of the political negotiations which were 
imminent it was important to obtain actual 
possession of the country north of the 


Main.” On page 85 the Monograph says 
on this subject: “If Count Bismarck ar- 
rested the victorious march of the army of 
the Main in Bavaria, it was an act of politi- 
cal necessity.” I cannot admit this view. 
The old opinion, derived from sectional 
wars, that, in the negotiations for peace, 
only territory which had been conquered 
during the course of the war could be 
claimed, cannot be validly admitted in the 
new conditions of the great decisive wars of 
our time. Prussia could only attain the ends 
which she sought in the war of 1866 by 
placing her adversary in such a position 
that it was necessary to consider the con- 
ditions of peace proposed by her as a lesser 
evil than the inconveniences and dangers 
which the continuance of the war would 
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entail. From this point of view the ques- 
tion of a small territory north of the Main 
remaining unoccupied by us was absolutely 
of secondary importance; on the contrary, 
the energetic pursuit of the forces of the 
South German States constituted an effec- 
tive means of forcing the enemy to submit. 
I will not dwell on the other difficulti¢s 
which arose between Moltke and Bismarck, 
nor the different revelations and considera- 
tions which the monograph of the General 
Staff produces to justify Moltke’s views in 
these situations. I will limit myself to 
mentioning this fact, unknown up to the 
present time, that in the war archives there 
exists a declaration from General Kameke, 
who, as is known, had been charged since 
December, 1870, together with Prince 
Hohenlohe, with the technical direction of 
the attack upon Paris. In this declaration 
General von Kamke asserts that it was not 
the bombardment, but hunger which led to 
the surrender of Paris. Apropos of the 
difficulties in question, there is a maxim of 
Clausewitz, also not hitherto published, 
which affirms his opinion, often cited in 
these later times, as to the relations exist- 
ing between politics and strategy. This 
maxim deserves particular attention in the 
consideration of the difficulties in question. 
It is as follows: “The duty and right of 
strategy oposed to that of politics consists 
principally in preventing politics from ex- 
acting the things which are contrary to the 
nature of war, that is to say, in the ig- 
norance of the effects of the instrument, 
mistakes are made in its employment.” 
The difficulties which arose between 
Moltke and the commanders of armies are 
considered equally in detail and the lack 
of discipline of Falkenstein receives severe 
judgment. It is proper to take into con- 
sideration here the very natural discontent 
which Falkenstein expressed when he 
learned, after inexcusable delay, of the 
sending of General von Alvensleben 
towards the Hanoverian district, and when 
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he was prevented by the armistice concluded 
by the general in question with the Han- 
overians, from executing the attack planned 
against them on the morning of June 26th 
and prepared, moreover, in all the details. 
I witnessed, by chance, a very violent ex- 
plosion of this dissatisfaction, in the even- 
ing of June 26th at Eisenbach, when the 
Duke of Coburg-Gotha and Colonel von 
Doering tried to cause Falkenstein to sup- 
port the attack of Flies’ division, planned 
for the following day. 

Of the friction which was provoked in 
the course of the war of 1870 by the man- 
ner of General von Steinmetz, the mono- 
graph of the General Staff says: “They 
were borne by the King, commander-in- 
chief, as well as by Moltke, with admirable 
patience.” 

Blumenthal was also a subordinate dif- 
ficult to manage. As to the various actions 
in 1866 as well as in 1870-71, the differ- 
ences of opinion which existed between 
Moltke and him led to explanations, in the 
course of which Moltke, out of respect to 
the great talents of Blumenthal, showed 
himself always very accommodating. Thus 
he yielded to the pressing representations 
which Blumenthal made on the subject of 
the work assigned to the army of the Prince 
Imperial July 8th, 1866, and which con- 
sisted in holding in check the enemy’s army 
which had retired on Olmutz by taking a 
position on the line Littau-Konitz (to the 
northwest of Olmutz) and supporting it- 
self upon Silesia. Blumenthal, himself, es- 
timated that the principal role of the second 
consisted in preventing the retreat of the 
Austrians from Olmutz towards the Dan- 
ube, and, therefore, to occupy a position to 
the southwest of this strong place was very 
judicious. A verbal explanation which 
took place between the Prince Imperial and 
Blumenthal on one side and Moltke on the 
other, led the latter to accede to the desires 
of the commander of the second army, 
which was, in my opinion, rational, not only 
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from the psychological reasons indicated by 
the General Staff, but also from strategical 
reasons. 

Furthermore, the very successful descrip- 
tion of Moltke’s role in putting into execu- 
tion operations clearly develops the inten- 
tion to destroy that opinion, according to 
which the success of grand strategy was 
due, in the beginning, to putting into prac- 
tice a new sytsem of military authority. 
His system in reality was, as Clausewitz 
would say, only a system of expedients. 
If this can be considered really as a system, 
it consisted in getting rid of all doctrinal 
fetters in order to choose ways and means 
the most proper for inflicting the greatest 
possible injury upon the adversary while im- 
posing the least possible sacrifices upon the 
troops. From this artistic conception of his 
work, it is quite natural that Moltke, in the 
presence of great armies, should draw this 
conclusion that it would be convenient more 
frequently than formerly to renounce the 
complete assembly of the troops before bat- 
tle, in order to bring them into action by 
the convergence of their direction of march 
on the field of battle. But this principle had 
already been employed, for example, at 
Leipsig by the Allies, and if Moltke has 
used it oftener and with success, he has by 
no means established a new principle. The 
entry into Bohemia in 1866 was carried out 
in the avowed intention of uniting the 
armies of the Crown Prince and the Prince 
Frederic Charles of Prussia before the de- 
cisive battle. In 1870 the first and the sec- 
ond armies entered France in the most com- 
pact order in spite of the inconvenience 
which this formation caused and for the 
battle of Gravelotte-St. Privat, the two 
armies were united previously on the field 
of battle. 

The system of military authority prac- 
ticed by Moltke is distinguished, it is true, 
essentially, from those which were formerly 
held in honor, and this difference consists 
in that which was left to the subordinate 
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chiefs in the execution of the work which 
was given to them, also to the liberty given 
to them without compromising the object 
to be attained and, particularly, the indis- 
pensable co-operation of the forces. Hav- 
ing given an excellent training to the chiefs 
of all grades, they could be trusted. Moltke, 
himself, set the example in this respect by 
his “directives” (private information given 
by the commander-in-chief to subordinate 
chiefs to enable them to act in conformity 
with the desired object), which have be- 
come models of their kind, and the initiative 
of subordinate chiefs, stimulated in this way, 
contributed greatly to instil vigor into the 
operations, from a general as well as from 
a detailed point of view. In this respect, 
a new system of military authority could be 
strictly spoken of as being countenanced by 
the example of Moltke. But it has already 
been applied in certain cases. Thus, no 


general of modern times has had more lib- 
erty of action than Blucher, for example, 


in 1813, 1814 and 1815. And, moreover, 
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not to be misled in this way, it is useful to 
recall that Moltke was far from establish- 
ing an unalterable principle of the inde- 
pendence of subordinate commanders. THe 
work which we are considering has the 
great merit of showing us clearly that in 
many cases Moltke influenced the King to 
interfere, by the most formal orders, even 
in the details of the commands of armies 
and regiments. Although strongly in favor 
of liberty of action of all, Moltke never 
hesitated, when circumstances required, to 
give the necessary instructions directly to 
the chiefs interested, taking into account 
the personal qualities of those for whom 
these instructions were intended. 

I must forego examining more in detail 
this very interesting work so replete with 
ideas. In publishing it the General Staff 
has raised to its former chief a monument 
worthy of him, from every point of view, 
and for the army it has produced a new 
means of instructive study. 





THE WINNING OF STELLA 


BY 
HELEN C. BERGEN-CURTIS 


ARRY UPTON and I 

were chatting idly in a 

well-known _rathskeller 

in New York city, when 

suddenly he excused 

himself to speak to a 

party of four people who 

were seated nearby. 

When he rejoined me he remarked: “If 
you will be careful not to look over at 
that table from which I have come, 
I will tell you an interesting story about 
those four people in general, and the elder- 


ly, military-looking chap, and beautiful, 
spiritual, young thing in Alice blue in par- 
ticular. The other lady of the party is Mrs. 
Jack Sinclair, a professional beauty, rather 
worn at the edges, but still strong on ‘good 


points.’ Her pet specialty is in becoming 
engrossed with whatever cult is the fad of 
the hour. She has tinted her mood with 
roses, and reached a definite conclusion in 
regard to the exact shade of color of her 
soul. Yes, that is her husband. A ro- 
tund, little chappie, well-known, however, 
on the ‘street’. 

“This is to be the yarn of how the mili- 
tary looking chap won his wife, the girl in 
Alice blue. I played a slight part in the 
winning, but that is neither here nor there. 
What I did not see, he told me, and I shall 
give you the tale entire without bothering to 
indicate which sections I gleaned from his 
confidence and which from observation. 

“The plump, little chappie and the pro- 
fessional beauty, otherwise Mr. and Mrs. 
Jack Sinclair, were entertaining Mrs. Tom 


Aulin, the Alice blue one, who, at the time 
was Miss Stella Dingley, a much famed 
beauty in her obscure home town in Texas. 

“Tom Aulin was a bachelor at fifty-four, 
whose friends had never given up the hope 
of marrying him off. But until he met 
Stella Dingley, I am quite sure no woman 
had ever caused more than a passing rip- 
ple of interest in that granite bosom of his. 
For a girl of her age she had distinct 
flashes of intelligence. Jaded and worn as 
he was she had the ability to make him see 
things in a new light. Possessed of a mod- 
erate competence, amused at, rather than in- 
terested in, the passing show, he had, in 
the way characteristic of his type, stayed, 
not lived, through succeeding years. 

“And now he began to realize what he 
had lost by never allowing himself the 
luxury of a deep and sincere affair of the 
heart. One of those affairs that thrill a 
man’s blood and make him contemplate 
with all the concentration of which his in- 
tellectual powers are capable, the weighty 
problem of whether or not he shall cut off 
his moustache; and fill him with morbid 
perplexities in reference to cravats, and all 
sorts of idiotic things. His favorite club, 
his pet brand of cigars, his little chats about 
his friends, oh, well—trifles, not events, had 
made up the sum of his existence. And 
Stell brought it all vividly home to him. 

“Yet even as she wrought unconscious 
havoc with his peace of mind by engender- 
ing temporary regret within his adaman- 
tine bosom, she unconsciously suggested to 
him a balm that should compensate for the 
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unintentional mental and cardiacal wound 
she had inflicted; her love should soothe, 
rejuvenate, rehabilitate him ! 

“On this evening, then, when the play was 
over, and they had left “Zoraya,” otherwise 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell, dead on the door- 
step of the church, she having dispatched 
her lover into theatrical eternity a second 
before she had sent herself to the same Par- 
adise, it developed in the course of conver- 
sation, in this same rathskeller, by the way, 
and almost at that same table, that Mrs. 
Sinclair, in company with a friend, recently 
had consulted a very clever mind reader. 

“It was clearly to be gathered from Mrs. 
Jack’s converse that the mind reader was 
young, handsome, and possessed of a fasci- 
nating manner. What especially interested 
Tom was the effect all this pyschic fol de rol 
had on Stella. It seems that she opened her 
big, brown, sincere looking eyes and drank 
it all in like the proverbial fawn who, after 
a long tramp through a seemingly endless 
forest, smiles suddenly at his image in a 
silver stream. 

“But in everything else he found her 
more than pleasing, and ‘Perhaps, he 
thought charitably, ‘after an evening with 
Sardou’s “Zoraya,” it was but natural that 
she should be in a receptive mental mood 
for this sort of thing.’ Someway he 
thought of Trilby, he told me afterward, as 
he looked at Stella, and it annoyed him 
deeply that Mrs. Sinclair should dwell so 
persistently on this young master of all 
that was occult and creepingly mysterious. 

“This anxiety on his part, he declares, 
was the first symptom of true love, and 
strange as it may seem, though he was a 
confirmed bachelor, he recognized it. 

“That night at parting he ventured to 
press Stella’s hand in a delicate way at 
which he felt she could take no possible of- 
fence, but, sad to say, she did not even no- 
tice this tender avowal of his incipient pas- 
sion, and Tom immediately knew he had a 
dangerous rival in a man whom she, even 
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as yet had seen not. It was now easy for 
him to forecast the list of possible succeed- 
ing events: Stella would beg Mrs. Jack to 
take her to this young man who read minds 
so accurately, and after that all would be 
plain sailing for a young woman of re- 
sources. For one from the South, looking 
for the real thing in the shape of romance, 
an elopement seemed the most probable ter- 
minus of events to his northern mind. 

“As Aulin dwelt on the situation, he felt 
a gallant uprising of his better instincts, 
and vowed that he would enter the lists to 
save the girl, so to speak. 

“In due course of time, it happened that 
Stella became interested very deeply, osten- 
sibly, in looking up some absorbing subject 
at the Lenox Library. The amount of time 
she spent in this temple of learning, indicat- 
ed that she desired more than a smattering 
of the subject she pursued. Tom called and 
called again. Finally he decided that some 
active measures must be taken before mat- 
ters progressed too far. You may won- 
der that Mrs. Jack did not suspect some- 
thing from the continued absences of her 
young friend. But Mrs. Jack by this time 
was taken up with an Egyptian mystic, who 
trailed about his studio in a white, trans- 
parent rag, spangled with silver, which he 
called ‘a prophet’s veil.’ 

“Finally Tom became desperate and tele- 
phoned Mrs. Jack for the address of her 
famous Professor Hess, — (that was the 
mind reader’s name) told Mrs. Jack that 
he had a weighty matter on his mind, and 
no one could assist him to mental peace and 
repose, but the mind reader aforesaid, and 
begged her to give him the number at once. 
She did so, and he immediately looked the 
gentleman up in person. As Tom sat wait- 
ing, a little later, in the reception room of 
a rather effective studio-suite, he was not 
slow to catch the soft accents of Stella’s 
voice in one of the rooms beyond that one 
wherein he himself sat. 

“He told me afterward, that at the sound 
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of her soft, southern accent, he felt like 
breaking up all the little plaster statuettes 
that were glazed to look like real marble; 
and like tearing through the artificial palms 
after the fashion of a tiger in a jungle, so 
infuriated did he become, but he restrained 
himself, slipping away without interviewing 
the mind reader, having satisfied himself 
that Miss Dingley was spending her time 
there. For, let me tell you, before going to 
interview Professor Hess that afternoon, 
he had called up the Sinclair home and had 
been informed duly once again that Miss 
Dingley was at the Lenox Library! 

“Now Tom was not a business man, and 
he had not the experience resulting from 
dabbling in reforms or socialism to make 
time pass more quickly, but nevertheless, he 
was a man of resources, and as he sat in the 
reception room of the blonde and young 
Professor Carl Hess, he decided upon a 
course of action that did him credit. For 
he was in earnest about wanting the girl, 
and he was in a fair way to lose her. It 
was clearly the time for action. 

“Now what he did was this—he took a 
sheet of his club note paper, and through 
the medium of this requested a personal in- 
terview with Professor Hess, at which time 
he explained his exact wishes to the Pro- 
fessor, and with the aid of a check of good 
proportions he carried his point, which was 
—well, you shall know that later. 

“Tom next took Mrs. Jack into his con- 
fidence to the extent that together they 
pulled off a great event that entertained the 
entire set which they effect in the way to 
secure them invitations galore for three 
seasons to come. The diversion provided at 
this function was nothing other than an ex- 
hibition of mind reading given by the de- 
bonaire, young professor, whose languish- 
ing eyes found straightway the heart of ev- 
ery woman present, and whose ingratiating 
ways, as he read what each fair one was 
thinking, by the aid of a penciled scratch or 
two placed far beyond the probable range of 
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his vision, worked havoc in the feminine 
portion of that distinguished assemblage. 

“After the close of the first entertainment 
it was announced that Mr. Tom Aulin was 
going to give an unique demonstration of 
a puzzling problem of the day. Everyone 
was on the qui vive for this was a distinct 
departure for the easy going, sedate bache- 
lor Tom Aulin. Professor Hess, the young 
mind reader, had been elaborately urged to 
stay and witness an exhibition of a nature 
that could not fail to interest him. He ac- 
cepted the invitation, taking a seat by the 
side of fair Stella of Texas. Not a man in 
the room but was ready to kill him, figura- 
tively speaking, and not a woman but would 
have liked to say something spiteful about 
her—just to relieve her mind, you know. 

“T sat just where I could see the expres- 
sion upon Carl Hess’s face; it was one of 
absolute confidence in the future, one of 
sublimated triumph, a composite expression 
that I could easily analyze in view of the 
fact that I had so many points of the case 
in hand. It was worth a fortune, too, to me 
as a writer, to watch the expression of that 
young adventurer change as Tom proceeded 
with his entertainment. 

“It was worth, also, a good deal in the 
way of a liberal education in emotions to 
watch the face of Stella Dingley. For Tom’s 
contribution to the evening’s entertainment, 
let me tell you, was nothing more than a 
very lucid exposé of the mind reader’s 
method of procedure, by which the latter 
obtained some seemingly wonderful results, 
and for which technical knowledge Tom 
had paid a small fortune. 

“There was a tense silence at the close of 
Tom’s demonstration. Suddenly Stella 
arose from the chair which she had occu- 
pied at the side of Carl Hess, and looking 
very majestic and about as tall again as she 
really is, her face surcharged with wounded 
emotions, and wearing the look that plainly 
suggested the agonized death of a prema- 
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ture passion, said to him but one word, yet 
said it in a tone of voice that seemed, for 
the instant, to turn him into marble—“Char- 
latan !” 

“The audience were at a momentary loss 
what to do. Mrs. Jack, well seasoned wom- 
an of the world that she is, was visibly non- 
plussed. Tom was concentrated in a glance 
riveted upon Stella. It was Hess himself 
who alone proved master of the situation. 
With the utmost grace, and a full return of 
the languorous, affected manner that in- 
variably won all the women with whom he 
came in contact, he approached Tom, and 
bowing low before him, said: ‘I beg to 


congratulate you, it was splendidly done.’ 
Next he bade farewell to his hostess, with 
another profound obeisance, and with a 
farewell salutation to the audience, many of 
whom had arisen by this time, he trailed 
noiselessly from the room, leaving behind 
him one hundred people who would have 


preferred him to do anything, had the 
truth been known, rather than leave. He 
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had made his supreme hit of the evening 
after his performance proper was over. 

“Gradually the guests rallied their routed 
wits, and at their hostess’ signal went out 
to partake of the liberal supply of refresh- 
ments that had been provided. 

“But Tom, though he won his wife by 
what he considered his master-stroke of that 
night, has been guessing ever since, he 
recently confided to me, who, in actuality, 
on that occasion, had the better of the situa- 
tion, he or the mind reader? In all proba- 
bility, persons like you and I cannot estimate 
rightly how an unsettled point like this can 
upset one of Tom’s peculiar temperament. 

“What became of Hess? Oh, you will see 
him riding in the Park every afternoon with 
Mrs, Carl Hess. Surely you remember old 
Mrs. Deridge of the gleaming, yellow, false 
front, and the glittering, china teeth? Rich, 
though, rich as Croesus! Well, she was 
there that night at the Jack Sinclairs, fell in 
love with Hess, later proposed to him, was 
accepted by him, and there you are. 

“Have another high ball?” 





OXEN AND JAGUAR 


A Fable With Two Morals 


BY 
QRZ 


ITH the best will in the 
world, men and women 
do not understand each 
other. There is always 
some rift within the lute 
that mars the perfect ac- 
cord of which poets 
dream—poets and _ the 

readers of poets, as well. Here is the in- 
evitable centre of every difficulty. How 
does the difficulty arise—how is it to be 
explained—how can it be avoided? 

May we not say that the fundamental dif- 


ficulty lies in the universal assumption that 
men and women are beings of the same spe- 
cies? Whereas, in fact, as we shall suggest 
and in part demonstrate, they are beings 
of different and most unlike species—as 
unlike as buffaloes (let us call them, for 


short, oxen) and jaguars. The ox loves 
peace after the day’s work—to eat grass—to 
lie in the shade and ruminate. The sleek 
jaguar is never tired, always alert, adores 
a life in trees, basking in the sun. It purrs 
when it is pleased, whereas it is notorious 
that no ox was ever heard to purr. 

Let us for an instant imagine that Fate 
has married this ox and this jaguar. A 
passing fancy on each part has touched 
their imaginations: “What beautiful horns 
has this ox.”—“What a sleek and glossy 
coat, this jaguar”’—“How happy could we 
be together.” And so, amidst the congratu- 
lations of friends who murmur: “Mar- 
riages are made in heaven,” the union takes 
place, the situation is created, the catastro- 
phe impends. 


Happy marriages are those in which 
great mutual concessions are made as time 
develops the essential unlikeness of the mar- 
ried pair. A kind-hearted jaguar will, 
perhaps, choose for dwelling a tree with 
low branches on which even an ox may 
sit. A magnanimous ox may gambol in 
the sun to please a partner with native an- 
tipathy to shade. Such a jaguar may essay 
the eating of salads—such an ox may en- 
gage in the chase of birds. Their bliss 
rests, however, at the best, on insecure 
foundations. Misunderstandings must in- 
evitably come, their natures are so different. 
But good will and magnanimity may, in the 
rarest cases, keep them locked in a happy 
union. 

How strangely different is the usual 
course of circumstance! The ill-assorted 
pair begin to recognize the fundamental op- 
position of their natures. The patient ox 
becomes impatient in watching the gambols 
of his astonishing mate. To the ox, the 
jaguar is but another ox; why then does 
this mate disport so willfully in the highest 
branches? To the jaguar, the ox is but a 
jaguar manqué; why does this mate bellow 
so loudly—where is the purring that any 
jaguar has a right to expect—why in the 
name of heaven does this companion—com- 
panion !—eat grass in the flat field below? 

The catastrophe is near. There is a 
limit to the patience of oxen—to the 
amiability and savoir vivre of jaguars. In 
time they come to recriminations. “You 
have no principle,” bellows the ox—shocked 
by levities beyond count. “You are no 
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sport,” hisses the jaguar, bored beyond ex- 
pression by life in the monotony of grassy 
meadows. The catastrophe has come— 
alas! If, by chance, the lissom jaguar is 
chained to its tree, while the ox is tethered 
in the field below (as is the custom in some 
countries) exasperation grows to fury. 
There is no ending unless the philosopher 
comes with his counsel, which is this: 
“Mark well, oh ox, that thou art, in fact, 
an ox. This being that once attracted thee 
is, in essence, a cat, a large and beautiful 
cat, and nothing different. Canst thou not 
love and cherish a cat, knowing it to be a 
cat, in perpetuity? Canst thou not even 
take delight in its fierce and graceful play? 
Since when hast thou demanded ‘principles’ 
of a cat? Be wise; know thyself and thy 
partner ; compromise when need be; bellow 
not at all; eat, sleep, ruminate, be glad.” 
And to the jaguar the philosopher speaks in 
like manner: “Consider well, oh beautiful 


jaguar, this thy mate and the beauties of 
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that form, albeit they are not thy beauties. 
This is indeed an ox, and no jaguar like 
unto thee. Destruction waits on the ox that 
essays to climb to thy heights. Descend 
then from the top of thy tree after thy con- 
sort’s day of work—sit on the lower 
branches or even on the grass—make thy- 
self sleek, and do thou purr thy sweetest. 
This ox is, indeed, no sport; but is valiant 
and strong and will keep thee safe. Thou 
shalt find exceeding reward in his amity.” 

How blessed are these words! Do they 
not sum up the secret of content to this un- 
happy pair, and indeed to mated pairs 
throughout the universe? To spread them 
through a perplexed world were the service 
of a man who loves his kind—both his 
kinds. To teach them at the mother’s knee 
were to benefit a race—two races. The day 
of the millenium is thus brought closer. 
To insure—to guarantee—the illusions of 
a whole people is no slight gift to men and 
women kind. 
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THE VALUE OF CAMPS OF INSTRUCTION 
TO THE ORGANIZED MILITIA 


BY 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL A. C. SHARPE, U. S. A. 


Gold Medalist of the Military Service Institution of the U. S. 


O review in detail the bene- 
fits which may accrue to 
a National Guard organi- 
zation from participation 
conducted 
Instruction 
the 


in a_ well 
Camp of 
would far 
appropriate limits of a 
The 
subject, indeed, involves 
possibilities far beyond anything yet 
achieved. If our State troops all over the 
land can be brought to the high standard 
which some of them have already attained 
(and there is no reason why they should 
not be) we may hope to advance in time 
to a still higher plane of instruction than 
is at present possible. 
an excellent beginning; we have learned 
already in our brief experience in this line 
of work that there are certain limitations, 
and that to make rational development of 
this system of instruction we must not for- 
But al- 


exceed 


magazine article. 


3ut we have made 


get them and attempt too much. 
though the theme is too large for hasty 
consideration it may not be unprofitable to 
notice briefly some of the more conspicu- 
ous features and influences of such camps 
and thereby, perhaps, help to stimulate still 
further interest in this important work. 

It is doubtless repeating what is already 
well known to say that there is probably no 
enlightened country in the world where the 
profession of arms is so little understood 
by the average citizen as it is in these 


United States. England is a close second 
to us and the voice of her statesmen and 
soldiers is constantly heard pleading and 
warning against the day of reckoning—a 
day. which must inevitably come to the na- 
tion which is-unprepared. Few parents 
and few young men ever take into account 
in the purposes of their lives the possi- 
bility that some day they may be called to 
the field of battle; war seems so remote, 
so unlikely, so abnormal, that it may be 
considered a negligible factor in their cal- 
culations; or if, perchance, it is favored 
with a passing thought it is quickly dis- 
missed with the satisfying reflection that 
no previous training is necessary; any man 
who is brave and not actually halt or blind 
can become a soldier by merely enlisting. 
If he is a good squirrel hunter, so much the 
better. If he has some “pull” or stands 
well with the “boys” perhaps he can be 
elected captain or major, and (more’s the 
pity) he would know no better than to ac- 
cept the office and go forth blindly leading 
the blind. If by such easy steps he can 
secure preferment and promotion, why 
bother about preliminary training in time 
of peace? Is it not a foolish waste of 
time, a mere fad? Better be keeping shop 
and gathering dollars; or, if there be time 
for recreation, surely golf and tennis and 
football and polo and baseball are more 
exhilarating and infinitely more fun than a 
stupid drill or parade. 

Giving oneself up to the life of a soldier is 
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to such a mind an evident sign of civic in- 
efficiency. As a distinguished member of 
the British Parliament once said, “To go 
for a soldier is for a German, for a French- 
man, an honor, but for an Englishman it 
is considered a weakness.” And this view 
has found quite as much favor in America 
as in England. Some of our keepers of 
public resorts have recognized and pan- 
dered to this sentiment by excluding 
soldiers and sailors from their places be- 
cause they were in the uniform of their 
flag, and several American judges (of nar- 
row horizon, it is true) have won notice 


Courtesy of C, L. Chester, 

FIELD ARTILLERY 
by remitting the sentences of young con- 
victs on condition that they would enlist 
in the Army or Navy! 

This lamentable ignorance has long been 
a serious handicap to the English-speaking 
people in their efforts to harmonize the in- 
stitutions of free government, that is, “gov- 
ernment by the people,” with an effective 
system of defence. And as war becomes 
more complex, demanding more serious 
preparation, more training, the difficulties 
will increase. It is therefore of paramount 
concern as.a matter of military policy that 
we should seek to break down this prejudice 
and to find some means of impressing upon 
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the people the increasing importance of ele- 
mentary training. Happily, this aversion 
to military ideas and institutions has not 
been as detrimental to the Navy as to the 
land forces. The art of navigation has 
been recognized always and everywhere, 
even by plainsmen and mountaineers, as a 
skilled trade demanding careful preliminary 
instruction. To pick up at random any 
merchant, artisan or professional man and 
elect him captain of a battleship would be 
sufficiently preposterous to arrest atten- 
tion; yet the equally preposterous and 
criminal error of permitting an untrained 
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man to go forth as colonel of a regiment 
seems to excite no apprehension. 

I would say, then, that one of the first 
elements of value in Camps of Instruction 
is their direct tendency to arrest and dispel 


this long standing error. And if they ac- 
complish nothing more, this alone would 
justify all the effort and expense which 
they entail. Certain it is that no National 
Guardsman who attends these camps can 
fail to appreciate their value in this re- 
spect; and the universal testimony of all 
who have spoken evidences the fact that 
they are beginning to realize the vastness 
of the undertaking and that the past mas- 
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ters of instruction in armories and street 
parades, however valuable their training in 
discipline, are still only in the primary and 
rudimentary stages if they stop at the 
threshold of field work. The camps of last 
summer gave us abundant proof of this, 
and if the intelligent officers who were 
there afforded opportunity by actual experi- 
ence to learn some of these hard lessons 
will carry home and disseminate their im- 
pressions among the people we may hope 
in time to lead up to a better understanding 
and a more generous policy. 

Of course, to be effective in this way 
such a camp must be well organized ; it must 
have a competent commander who is inter- 
ested in the work, and who is supported by 
an efficient staff ; it must present a progres- 
sive course of instruction adapted to the ca- 
pacity of the troops, yet sufficiently ad- 
vanced to carry them quite away from and 
beyond the elementary exercises of the 
armory and parade ground; and it should 
have a sufficient corps of observers and in- 
structors, judiciously selected, if practica- 
ble, from the graduates of the service 
schools, preferably those at Ft. Leaven- 
worth ; these officers are recognized as ex- 
perts in this line of work; they are of ma- 
ture years and judgment and deeply inter- 
ested in the development of all elements of 
our military resources. They see great 
possibilities in the National Guard and are 
ever ready to aid them in every possible 
way; and one of the most effective ways is 
by means of the manceuvre camp where the 
broad field of tactical instruction soon dis- 
sipates the fallacious and baneful idea so 
prevalent among our people, that there is 
nothing much in the profession of arms be- 
yond the perfection of drill and a nice ap- 
pearance at inspections and parades. 

The Camp of Instruction as we are de- 
veloping it to-day has passed far beyond 
these elementary stages. It proceeds upon 
the assumption that everything possible to 
learn at home has been learned with more 


or less accuracy before coming to camp. 
While a fine manual of arms and a precise 
close-order drill or a _ beautiful guard 
mounting are certainly very desirable and 
very helpful in discipline, yet it is entirely 
within the range of possibility that the 
company or battalion which is not so exact 
in these details may yet prove highly ef- 
ficient in field work. In short, the National 
Guard and through them, we hope, the 
people are coming to understand that all 
these spectacular ceremonies and clock- 
like drills which were so highly considered 
twenty years ago, are merely the rudi- 
ments, the kindergarten work, in the great 
school of war. The tendency of dispersed 
order is to dispense with much of this pre- 
cision as of little practical utility. In fact, 
actual experiences in recent battles demon- 
strate that close formations have to be 
abandoned at almost incredible distances, 
so searching and far reaching is the fire of 
modern weapons. Therefore Camps of In- 
struction which strive to stimulate the con- 
ditions of. actual conflict are’ seeking. to 
eliminate all.that may be misleading or of 
little practical value and to impress upon 
us that the business of an officer is to pre- 
pare his command for the requirements of 
battle; and any instruction which best en- 
ables him to do this is’ of positive value. 
He has no time for anything else. 

We recognize, then, the paramount im- 
portance of having every line of instruc- 
tion which can be perfected at home as- 


siduously pursued before coming to camp. 


To this end all officers, non-commissioned 
officers and privates should be carefully 
and repeatedly instructed in guard duty; 
all should know how to pitch tents, both 
conical wall and shelter; map making and 
the elements of topography should be 
studied; and it might even be found pos- 
sible to learn something of hasty intrench- 
ments; instruction should also-be had in 
making out the and 
papers, the morning report, sick report, 


necessary records 
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ration returns, pay rolls, requisitions, etc. 
These are such obvious requirements as to 
seem to demand apology for mentioning. 
And yet they are greatly neglected. In 
one regiment which came under my obser- 
vation last summer the muster rolls were 
made out twelve times before they could be 
accepted by the paymaster! In some in- 
stances the companies had never made a 
shelter tent camp; some knew little of the 
responsibilities or authority of a sentinel; 
many had never seen a military map or a 
shelter trench, and few had ever been told 
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WAGON 


OF INSTRUCTION. 


TRAIN. 


anything about advance guard or other 
simple tactical formations. Is it asking too 
much to expect that all these little details 
They certainly would 
hum-drum 


be learned at home? 
the 
order 


monotony of the 
drill 


great saving of time which’ is now wasted 


relieve 
close and would result in a 
in the first two or three days of camp. 
Troops which have qualified themselves in 
some measure in these elements can enter 
immediately and with keen appreciation 


upon the advanced course of tactical work, 


while those who are not so prepared find it 
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a sealed book, or pass through it with little 
understanding, and perhaps without know- 
ing who is winning, or losing, or why. 
Another benefit which all troops, and 
especially those of the National Guard, de- 
rive from Camps of Instruction is a prac- 
tical training in sanitation. This cannot be 
taught in the armory; lectures may be 
given, but they do not make a very lasting 
impression. It must therefore be insist- 
ently impressed upon the attention of men 
while in camp. They must be made to 
know that they are accountable to the cap- 
tain for their personal habits; and the cap- 
tain learns by repeated admonitions from 
the medical inspector and the ubiquitous 
Inspector General that he is personally re- 
sponsible for his men’s health; for the 
proper supply and preparation of their 
food, for their clothing and bedding, and 
shelter, and exercise and for the police of 
his camp. The surgeon indeed may be 


called upon to cure disease, if unfortunately 
it should appear, but it is impressed upon 
the captain that it is “up to him” to pre- 


vent its appearance. In short, it is his 
business to bring all his men if possible in 
good physical trim to the fighting line; 
failing in this he falls short of the reason- 
able expectations of his office. He dis- 
covers that it is almost as serious a reflec- 
tion on him to have a large sick report, if 
all his neighbors are well, as to have a con- 
siderable number of men in the guard 
house. If his men are well fed on prop- 
erly cooked food, properly clad and shel- 
tered, well instructed and disciplined and 
their habits and the police of their camp 
intelligently looked after, he need have little 
anxiety about the sick or stragglers. The 
American soldier goes to battle with great 
eagerness and élan, but if he has been fill- 
ing up on watermelon the night before, or 
sitting up after taps disturbing others and 
losing his necessary rest and sleep; if he is 
not compelled to take care of himself the 
same as a boxer or athlete when training 
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for the supreme effort, his reserve forces 
will soon be exhausted and his enthusiasm 
will surely ooze away. Then comes the 
test of his discipline, and if this, too, is 
lacking, he soon drifts back to join the 
army of stragglers and “coffee-coolers.” 
The Camp of Instruction affords abundant 
opportunity for the captain to study his 
men and learn his duty in this particular. 
But too often he will find that he himself is 
the offender rather than his misguided or 
unguided men. A striking illustration of 
this is related as having occurred in the 
Mexican War. A company of fine young 
Volunteers from Georgia were encamped 
near a body of Regulars. They were un- 
willing to submit to the severe regimé of 
boiled water and abstinence from native 
fruits prescribed by the surgeons, preferring 
to eat and drink and sleep as they pleased. 
Soon they began to fall sick and die until 
at last there were not enough survivors to 
bury their own dead. The Regulars, on the 
contrary, held down to a strict diet, proper 
exercise, clothing, shelter and regular 
hours, and keeping their camp and latrines 
scrupulously clean, continued in perfect 
health, and toward the end were called upon 
to furnish funeral escorts for their undis- 
ciplined and self-indulgent neighbors. 

A further element of training which 
Camps of Instruction afford may be found 
in the practice of mutual support and co- 
operation. Single companies or battalions, 
acting alone, not only learn nothing of the 
other arms, but have no opportunity to ob- 
serve the interdependence which exists 
among organizations in the line of battle. 
The tendency of isolated companies when 
they go into action is to plunge ahead, re- 
gardless of their neighbors to right or left. 
It is their commendable ambition to find the 
enemy as quickly as possible, and having lo- 
cated him, they are quite ready and willing 
to undertake his annihilation single handed 
and alone. But they soon learn at ma- 
neeuvres, if properly conducted, that battles 
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are not fought that way, and before recall 
sounds they are probably impressed with 
their own insufficiency and with the im- 
portance of having not only good supports 
and reserves, but the timely co-operation of 
their neighbors on either flank. Manceuvres 
thus help us to get rid of the old sham 
battle nonsense. In fact we are able to il- 
lustrate tactical principles without even fir- 
ing a shot, and we learn as much by our de- 
feats as by our victories. We see how 
troops that are co-operating or supporting 
a movement must sometimes submit to de- 
feat and even capture for the success of the 
general plan; and that such defeat, instead 
of meaning failure, is, on the contrary, a 
great success. A notable illustration of this 
occurred in the Ohio State manceuvres two 
years ago at Athens, Ohio. Two com- 
panies on outpost duty were being pressed 
back upon their line of resistance by the 


steady advance of the enemy. They were 


retiring alternately under cover of each 
other’s fire on either side of a road, each 


company falling back in turn to favorable 
positions afforded by gentle slopes which 
bordered the way. The movement was 
skillfully handled, and both companies 
seemed in a fair way to escape, but the fire 
of one finally became masked by interven- 
ing trees, and the other, assailed by both 
flank and frontal fire, was ruled out as cap- 
tured. Now, although this company was 
captured, its work was a great success; in 
conjunction with the other company it il- 
lustrated in a beautiful way the principles 
of tactical co-operation; it also suggested 
the fact that in order to gain time for the 
deployment of the main body it may some- 
times be necessary to sacrifice a detachment. 
We should therefore never go to the ma- 
nceuvres with the idea that we are bound to 
win a victory. This is quite a common er- 
ror and has been known to degenerate into 
actual head-breaking encounters. Ma- 
nceuvres are not instituted to determine the 
prowess of the combatants; they are simply 
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for tactical instruction, and everything 
which tends to eliminate the old sham battle 
spectacle is a distinct advance. If we can 
sO Manceuvre into position as to place the 
enemy at a palpable disadvantage the end is 
accomplished. Perhaps, as above sug- 
gested, we can do this without firing a 
shot, so much the better. Judgment on the 
probable outcome of the situation is not of 
much concern nor of much value, for it is 
exceedingly difficult to figure losses; there 
are no shells screaming in the air nor spray- 
ing the trenches with shrapnel; the morale 
of the troops is not shaken; and the many 
other conditions which in war are attendant 
upon fire action are wanting. No just de- 
cision as to victory or defeat can be arrived 
at. Nor is such decision desirable. The 
commander should be content to know that 
his dispositions were well made, his po- 
sitions well taken, his defences well pre- 
pared, his conduct and leadership without 
fault. If the umpire decides that he has 
done the best that could be done under the 
circumstances he has scored a success. 

Among the minor features of instruction 
of manceuvre camps which are of value to 
all troops and especially to the organized 
militia may be mentioned experience in 
scouting and locating the enemy. The ap- 
pearance of different sized columns at dif- 
ferent distances, estimating their strength, 
calculating their rate of march, and sending 
back reports all afford excellent training 
which can be had in no other way short of 
actual war. 

The invisibility of the enemy in battle is 
also impressed upon the mind. This is de- 
clared by Captain Soloviev of the Russian 
Army to be the principal characteristic of 
modern battlefields. Relating his experi- 
ences in the recent great war in Manchuria 
he says: “When I went into battle for the 
first time at Yentai I could determine the 
direction and position of the enemy only by 
the whistling of the bullets, although I was 
with my company under shrapnel and fierce 
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rifle fire. When I reached the crest of the 
hill I began to scan the horizon to see 
whence that hail of fire was showered upon 
us. I looked in vain for traces of trenches 
or fortifications and expected to see some- 
body. I saw nothing and nobody.” And 
he adds: “Modern rifle fire produces a 
strong impression; the air seems to be lit- 
erally filled with bullets; their plaintive 
whistling pervades the atmosphere like a 
continuous moan, above, below, every- 
where.” 

Thus far our manceuvres have not simu- 
lated this feature of invisibility well because 
it is difficult to train the men to keep out 
of sight, but as our instruction progresses 
we may hope to see this condition improve. 
At Fort Riley last summer there was some 
excellent concealment and some fine sur- 
prises were effected, but as a rule there was 
most unnatural exposure both by regulars 
and militia.. We must try to learn, as Cap- 
tain Soloviev warns us, that “the victor, in 


general, is he who has succeeded in taking 
the other unawares.” 

The importance of the company comman- 
der and of the discipline of his men is also 


accentuated at manceuvres. The company 
is not only the basis for administration and 
elementary instruction, but the unit for 
battle action as well. If you have good cap- 
tains your command can be handled with 
some confidence in the field. To quote Cap- 
tain Soloviev again, “The worse the condi- 
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tions of the fight the greater 
grows the importance of the officer and the 
result obtained in battle depends 
upon the company commander. The pres- 
ent war may be called the war of company 
commanders. The officer in battle 
must more than ever be a commander, and 
the discipline must be an iron one. Never 
does the importance of discipline tell so 
much as in combat. Woe to the unit which 
in time of peace did not become im- 
pregnated with the spirit of iron discipline. 
It will’pay dearly for it in war.” 

And, finally, the officer learns at ma- 
nceeuvres to cultivate the spirit of initiative. 
Machine-like work is good for drill and dis- 
cipline and for the cultivation of proper sub- 
ordination, but, once thrown into the field, 
the commander is continuously confronted 
with unforeseen conditions which demand 
immediate decision and action. To esti- 
mate properly the situation and to act in a 
military—but not machine-like—way is the 
object to be attained at manceuvres. Ma- 
chine-like routine is most necessary and 
valuable in every military organization, but 
in time of peace it may produce dry rot. 

By giving our officers frequent oppor- 
tunity to exercise command under field con- 
ditions, simulating as closely as possible 
those of actual war, our Camps of Instruc- 
tion will afford an effective antidote to the 
poison of inertia and timidity which follow 
long periods of peace. 
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THE CONTRACT OF ENLISTMENT AND ITS 
VIOLATION IN THE U. S. ARMY 


BY 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL H. C. CARBAUGH 
Judge Advocate, U. S. Army 


NLISTMENT is not de- 
fined by the statutes of the 
United States, nor do they 
prescribe by what acts it 
shall or may be consti- 
tuted. The Supreme 
Court of the United 
go States has said: 

“Enlistment is a contract, but it is one 
of those contracts which change the status, 
and where that is changed, no breach of 
contract destroys the new status, or relieves 
from the obligations which its existence 
imposes. 

Such contract may arise by formal agree- 
ment between an authorized officer of the 
United States and a person legally com- 
petent to make it, or may practically result, 
in view of the 47th Article of War, from 
receipt of pay. and service as a soldier in 
the Army of the United States. 

The statutory requirements governing 
enlistment may be summarized as follows: 
Recruits enlisting in the army must be ef- 
fective and able bodied men; the limits of 
age for original enlistment is eighteen to 
thirty-five years, but this does not apply to 
soldiers re-enlisting; no person under the 
age of twenty-one years shall be enlisted or 
mustered in the military service of the 
United States, without the written consent 
of his parents or guardian, provided that 
such minor has such parents or guardian 
entitled to his custody and control; in time 
of peace, no person (except an Indian) who 
is not a citizen of the United States, or who 
has not made legal declaration of his inten- 
tion to become a citizen of the United 


States, or who cannot speak, read and write 
the English language, shall be enlisted for 
the first enlistment ; no minor under the age 
of sixteen years, no insane or intoxicated 
person, no deserter from the military serv- 
ice of the United States, and no person who 
has been convicted of a felony shall be en- 
listed or mustered into the military service ; 
and hereafter all enlistments in the army 
shall be for a term of three years, but no 
soldier shall be again enlisted in the army 
whose service during his last preceding 
term of enlistment has not been honest and 
faithful. The 3d Article of War, construed 
with other statutes, makes it a military of- 
fence for an officer to knowingly enlist any 
minor over the age of sixteen years, with- 
out the written consent of his parents or 
guardians, or any minor under the age of 


sixteen years, or any insane or intoxicated 
person, or any deserter from the military 
or naval service, or any person who has 
been convicted of an infamous criminal of- 
fence. An act of Congress declares fraud- 
ulent enlistment and the receipt of pay and 
allowances thereunder a military offence 


made punishable by court-martial under 
the 62d Article of War.* 

The taking of the oath of allegiance is 
the pivotal fact which changes the status 
from that of civilian to that of soldier. 
The oath is prescribed for the recruit or 
applicant for enlistment by the 2d Article 
of War, which in addition requires that: 
“These rules and articles shall be read to 
every enlisted man at the time of or within 


R. 8.; See. 4, Act 
1894; Sec. 3, Act 


* Sec. 116, 1117, 1118 and 1342 
March 2, 1899; Sec. 2, Act August 1, 
July 27, 1892. 
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six days after enlistment, and he shall 
thereupon take an oath or affirmation in 
the following form,” which “oath may be 
taken before any commissioned officer of 
the army.” The prescribed oath is em- 
bodied in the enlistment paper, with the 
contract of enlistment, as follows: 


THe UnitTep STATES OF AMERICA. 
State of 
City or Town of 
: , born in 
the State of , aged .... years 
months, and by occupation a 
, do hereby acknowledge to have 
voluntarily enlisted this .... day of 
190.., as a soldier in the army of the 
United States of America, for the period of 
three years, unless sooner discharged by 
proper authority; and do also agree to ac- 
cept from the United States such bounty, 
pay, rations, and clothing as are or may be 
established by law. And I do solemnly 
swear (or affirm) that I will bear true 
faith and allegiance to the United States 
of America, and that I will serve them 
honestly and faithfully against all their 
enemies whomsoever, and that I will obey 
the orders of the President of the United 
States, and the orders of the officers ap- 
pointed over me, according to the rules and 
Articles of War. 


Subscribed and duly sworn to before me 


this .... day of 
Recruiting Officer. 

By enlistment the citizen becomes a 
soldier. His relations to the State and the 
public are changed. He acquires a new 
status with correlative rights and duties, 
and although he may violate his contract 
obligations, his status as a soldier is un- 
changed. He cannot, of his own volition, 
throw off the garments he has put on, nor 
can he, the State not objecting, renounce 
his relations and destroy his status on the 
plea that if he had disclosed truthfully the 
facts, the other party, the State, would not 
have entered into the new relations with 
him, or permit him to change his status. 
Of course these considerations may not ap- 
ply where there is insanity, idiocy, infancy, 
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or any other disability which, in its nature, 
disables a party from changing his status 
and entering into new relations. But 
where a party is sui juris without any dis- 
ability to enter into new relations, the rule 
generally applies as stated.* 

By enlistment the citizen voluntarily as- 
sumes the status of a soldier for three 
years, and, in general, by formal writing, 
agrees to accept such bounty, pay, rations, 
and clothing as are or may be established 
by law. With the sanctity of an oath, he 
binds ‘himself to serve honestly and faith- 
fully gainst the enemies of the United 
States and to obey the orders of the Presi- 
dent and the officers appointed over him. 

There are mutual obligations in the mat- 
ter of enlistment—those which each party 
assumes in consideration of those assumed 
by the other. The obligations which are 
assumed by the United States through the 
contract of enlistment cannot be found, in 
their entirety, in the terms of the written 
document, or in other legal evidence of its 
existence. They also arise from the status 
created for a soldier by enlistment and 
from the fact that the United States, 
founded to preserve the declared rights of 
life, liberty and pursuit of happiness of its 
people, and governed by a constitution or- 
dained to establish justice, insure tran- 
quility, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare, and to secure 
the blessings of liberty, has authorized its 
Congress to raise and support armies, and 
to make rules for the government and regu- 
lation thereof. The Government has the 
right to the military service of all its able- 
bodied citizens, and may, when emergency 
arises, justly exact this service from all. 
That power, however, is not invoked in 
making the contract under consideration, 
but, instead, the Government invites cer- 
tain classes of its citizens, without guaran- 
teeing to them any rights or privileges, ex- 
cept such as may from time to time be es- 
tablished by law, to voluntarily enter its 
~* U. S. vs. Grimley, 187 U. 8. 147. 
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regular army, thereby changing their 
status from civilian to soldier. By acquir- 
ing the status of soldier, the individual has 
not ceased to be a citizen, but he has passed 
into a jurisdiction wherein his rights and 
duties are no longer measured or enforced 
by the ordinary civil law of the land. As 
has been stated by Mr. Justice Brewer, in 
delivering an opinion of the Supreme Court 
of the United States: “An army is not a 
deliberative body—it is the executive arm. 
No question can be left open as to the right 
of command to the officer or the duty of 
obedience in the soldier.” The object of 
the civil law is to secure to every human 
being in a community all the liberty, se- 
curity and happiness possible consistent 
with the safety of all. The object of mili- 
tary law is to govern armies composed of 
strong men, so as to be capable of exercis- 
ing the largest measure of force at the will 
of the nation. These objects are as wide 
apart as the poles, and each requires its 
own separate system of laws,. statute and 
common. An army is a collection of 
armed men obliged to obey one man. 
Every enactment, every change of rule 
which impairs this principle weakens the 
army, impairs its value and defeats the 
very object of its existence.t The pro- 
visions of the Constitution contemplate the 
establishment by Congress of two distinct 
systems of jurisdiction for the punishment 
of crime, and that each should be complete 
and sufficient. In other words, they im- 


LossEs. 
Discharged by expiration of term of 
service 
****Discharged for disability, by sen- 
tence of court-martial, or by order. 
Desertion 
Retired 


2,208 
3,578 


9,739 


+ Letter of Gen. Sherman to Gen. Hancock, Dec. 9, 1879. 

* Supreme Court, District of Columbia. In re Hsmond 
(6 Mackey’s Reports 73). 

** This means deserters at large, as there were actually 
6,428 deserters reported. 
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of Congress to 
make rules for the government of 
the land and naval forces includes 
power to establish institutions for the 
trial and punishment of crimes com- 
mitted by persons in the land and naval 
forces, whose actions and judgments shall 
be as conclusive for all purposes, as the 
actions and judgments of any tribunal can 
be. If such tribunals have actually been 
established, their judgments must be 
treated precisely as the judgments of the 
courts of the other system of jurisdiction 
are treated. In the light of the constitu- 
tional authority to do so, it is clear to us 
that Congress has intended by the Ar- 
ticles of War to establish such a system.* 

The laws which such tribunals enforce 
are those especially provided by Congress. 
Where there has been such a complete sur- 
render by the citizen of his constitutional 
rights and privileges, it becomes the para- 
mount duty of the Government, founded for 
the objects hereinbefore recited, to honestly, 
generously and jealously care for those 
who have thus voluntarily placed their 
well-being and lives subject to its dictates 
and who have voluntarily undertaken to 
form part of the strong arm of the govern- 
ment, which has for its object to develop 
the knowledge and power essential. to. en- 
sure in critical times that the life of the 
nation shall be preserved. 

The losses and gains of the regular army 
for certain fiscal years are as follows: 


port that the power 


1887-8 
203 


1902-3*** 1903-4 
837 456 


1904-5 
488 
13,276 26,488 


5,214 16,502 


9,738 
6,556 


189 
43,435 


9,791 
5,034** 
203 


5,279 
5,873 
188 


28,388 


2,436 
42 


7,805 20,141 25,268 


*** The enlisted strength of the army was reduced from 
66,000 during this fiscal year, thus accounting for the 
large loss. 

see* In 1902-8 there were 2,700 dishonorable discharges; 
in 1908-4, 2,056, and in 1904-5, 2,520. 
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GAINS, 
Original enlistments .................. 
Re-enlistments 


7,931 


Total gains 

Enlisted stength of army about (not 

including Hospital Corps men).... 22,851 

Not considering discharges by expira- 
tion of term of service, and not counting 
discharges for disability, by purchase, by 
way of favor (if any were made) and on 
account of dependent father or mother, 
there remains through discharge without 
honor, by sentence of courts-martial and 
by desertion, an annual loss to the army 
during each of the past three years of 
about eight or nine thousand men. All of 
these men have evidently failed to reason- 
ably carry out their contracts of enlist- 
ment, and either by acts of commission or 
omission have violated its provisions. 

Each year this host of men leaves the 


army of the United States in disgrace. 
Each year one-sixth of the army leaves the 
colors, not by honorable departure, thus to 


extend military spirit and information 
among the people, but to join the army of 
statutory criminals. Each year the fruit- 
less expense incurred by the United States 
for these men swells the cost of the army. 
It is therefore the paramount duty of the 
United States to use every effort, moral 
and pecuniary, to put an end to conditions 
which are a reproach to our civilization, 
and which bring our standard far behind 
the front rank of a civilized, patriotic and 
moral nation. Can there not be on the 
whole a direct saving of money and self- 
respect by judicious expenditure of funds 
for the purpose of decimating this army 
of statutory criminals? In 1902-3 the loss 
through these channels equalled the num- 
ber of original enlistments during that 
year. 

° During these years the percentage of foreign born 
average about 12 to 15 per cent. of the whole number - 


of enlistments. 
** Including 3,060 enlisted men of hospital corps. 


1882-3 1887-8 1902-3 1903-4 


1905-6 
15,416 
9,266 


1904-5 
20,410 
13,329 


21,008 
6,372 


11,385 
6,906 


6,310 
1,593 


7,903 18,291 27,380 33,739 ~ 25,682 


56,439*  57,433** 59,384 


24,030 55,500 

A government is what the legislative and 
executive branches make it and, if this loss 
can be stopped by them, the United States 
is being wronged by having its army filled, 
year after year, with a host of men who 
enter the honorable door of enlistment and 
depart by branding themselves without 
honor for self, country or God. 

Desertion is the principal method by 
which the contract of enlistment is broken 
by soldiers. Under military law, it may, 
in time of war, be punished with death, 
but that punishment is not inflicted in 
practice in our country. In time of peace 
in all cases of desertion, the sentence may 
include dishonorable discharge and for- 
feiture of pay and allowances. 

The United States statutes provide that 
every person who deserts the military or 
naval service of the United States, or who, 
being duly enrolled, departs the district in 
which he is enrolled, or goes beyond the 
limits of the United States, with intent to 
avoid any draft into the military or naval 
service, lawfully ordered, shall be liable to 
all the penalties and forfeitures of Section 
1996. That section provides. that they 
shall be deemed to have voluntarily relin- 
quished and forfeited their rights of citi- 
zenship, as well as their right to become 
citizens; and such deserters shall be for- 
ever incapable of holding any office of 
trust or profit under the United States, or 
of exercising any rights of citizens there- 
of. It is believed to be the uniform rul- 
ings of the civil courts that these penalties 
can only be incurred upon one as an inci- 
dent to a conviction of desertion. 

Military men in general express them- 
selves as to desertion that it is one of the 
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most heinous crimes, but, taking into con- 
sideration the statute of limitations, the 
limit of punishment authorized for military 
courts, abatement for good conduct, num- 
ber of inadequate sentences awarded. and 
clemency granted, it is not in fact so estab- 
lished either by civil and military laws of 
the United States, or by executive orders 
and army regulations and practice there- 
under, nor it is so considered by the peo- 
ple at large or by soldiers themselves. 

The efforts which were made from 1880 
to the present time to remove the causes 
of desertion and to and the 
views of those whose duty it was to con- 
sider the questions involved and to recom- 
mend legislative and administrative action 


prevent it, 
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During the Mexican War, with an ag- 
gregate of 47,150 engaged, the desertions 
amounted to 6,375. During the Civil 
War, not counting drafted men who failed 
to report, there were 350,000 desertions. 
In 1868 the percentage of desertions to 
aggregate enlisted strength of the Army 
was I2 per cent.; in 1869, 7 per cent.; in 
1870, 10 per cent.; in 1871, about 30 per 
cent. From June 30, 1870, to June 30, 
1905, a period of thirty-five years, the num- 
ber of uncaptured deserters from the regu- 
lar army is about 110,000. The following 
curve, plotted in years and thousands, 
which is made as brief as possible. shows 
the rise and fall of desertions during that 
period of time: 
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It is believed that this curve is sufficiently accurate for the practical purposes of this paper, and if error exists 
it will not vitiate any conclusions which may be herein drawn. 


in correction of existing or supposed de- 
fects in the military system during that 
period, are believed to deserve considera- 
tion because they furnish evidence to aid 
in drawing conclusions as to the subject 
under consideration in this paper. 


The reorganization and reduction of the 
army to 30,000 men was accomplished by 
the end of June, 1871. as required by an 
Act of Congress dated July 15, 1870, and 
with it the pay of private soldiers was re- 
duced from $16 to $13 per month. It was 
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thought by the Secretary of War that this 
reduction of pay had contributed largely to 
increased desertions. 

General Schofield reported in 1874 that 
deserters usually gave as an excuse insuf- 
ficient food, cruelty and too much hard 
labor, but that his investigations found 
them groundless. The right to make $5 de- 
posits per month by soldiers had been taken 
away by the Act of July 18, 1870, and it 
was reported by the Secretary of War to 
result in desertion. This right was re- 
stored by an act of May 15, 1872. 

In 1883 the Secretary of War recom- 
mended an increase of pay to $16 per 
month for a private soldier and a propor- 
tionate amount for all non-commissioned 
officers. 

In 1883 General Sherman in his annual 
report for that year stated that the day is 
past when a soldier will be content to live 
in dug-outs on his pound of bread, pound 
of meat and gill of whiskey a day whilst a 


farmer, mechanic and laboring man along- 
side has a good house, with coffee, sugar, 


vegetables and a well provided table. We 
must .now. treat the soldier as a fellow man. 
Let him live as his neighbor lives with 
similar comforts and he will respond to the 
call of duty even to the death as of old. I 
believe that there has been a good deal of 
loose talk about overworking the soldiers. 
A soldier in America should be paid in 
comparison with his neighbors and not ac- 
cording to the scale of foreign armies about 
which he knows nothing and cares less. 
The statistics* of that time show that 
seventy-two per cent. of the desertions oc- 
curred during the first year of enlistment, 
that the percentage of desertions from the 
ten coldest was the same as from the ten 
warmest posts, that they were practically 
the same at the healthful as at the unhealth- 
ful posts, that they were practically the 
same east and west of the Mississippi, and 


* See pages 50-54, Vol. 1, annual report, Secretary of 
War, 1883, and pages 76-85, Vol. 1, annual report, Secre- 
tary of War, 1889. 


that they were about the same in the cav- 
alry, infantry and garrison artillery. 

The experiment of recruiting in towns 
and villages was started but afterwards 
practically abandoned. Question arises as to 
why desertions were relatively so few from 
1889 to 1808. 

In 1883 the Adjutant General recom- 
mended an allowance of a three months’ 
furlough from re-enlistment which finally 
became a law August 1, 1894. The matter 
of three years for the term of enlistment 
reform in settling clothing accounts, reduc- 
tion in the amount of manual labor, separa- 
tion of garrison from general prisoners, pro- 
hibition of confinement of men in guard- 
house by non-commissioned officers and re- 
duction in number of absent captains from 
their commands began to receive considera- 
tion. Retirement of enlisted men was auth- 
orized in 1885. June 16, 1890, Congress 
enacted a law intended to prevent deser- 
tion by authorizing retention of pay to be 
forfeited unless service was honest and 
faithful, allowing discharge at the end of 
three years. authorizing peace officers in 
general to arrest deserters, providing for 
discharge by purchase, and adding one 
pound of vegetables to the ration. 

The establishment of post exchanges to 
provide a place for recreation and other 
substantial benefits to the enlisted men was 
undertaken in 1887. 

During 1889-90 for the first time recruits 
were required before acceptance to furnish 
satisfactory evidence as to age, character 
and habits. 

In 1891 the Adjutant General of the 
Army stated that in two years desertions 
had been reduced from 11 per cent. to 6 
per cent. and he believed it could be re- 
duced to 2 per cent., which result was near- 
ly reached in 1894, there being but 926 de- 
sertions from the army during the fiscal 
year ending in June of that year. During 
that period the War Department and the 
army in general made special efforts to pre- 
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vent desertions resulting in increased num- 
ber of re-enlistments and better quality of 
recruits. 

It is thought that this statement of facts, 
though incomplete, shows that the period 
of time under consideration in which the 
number of desertions was relatively small 
was that in which immediately preceding 
and current reforms were being pressed to 
make service in the army more desirable 


OALENDAR YEARS 


Whole Number 
of Men 
in Service 


No. of 
Desertions 


33,468 
35,234 
34,911 
35,075 
33,009 
34,050 
34,481 
34,674 
82,416 

112,483 
85,398 

107,425 

113,526 


1,932 
1,398 
1,410 
1,632 

926 
1,341 
1,189 
1,002 
2,152 
3,778 
3,788 
5,060 
6,706 


4,992 
6,842 


6,533 
6,079 


for enlisted men, to obtain recruits of bet- 
ter grade and to make the contract of en- 
listment less stringent. 

It is believed that the accomplished im- 
provement of the condition of the enlisted 
men has resulted from remedial action tak- 
en to prevent desertion. 

Certain data pertinent to the subject is 
shown for the past fifteen years by the ac- 
companying table: 


(1) Actual 

Enlisted 

Strength 
End of Year 


24,291 
24,123 
24,700 
25,361 
25,788 
25,018 
24,869 
25,353 
49,513 
62,376 
65,669 
74,310 
66,003 (3) 
55,500(4) 
56,439(5) 
57,433 
55,719 
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From the data compiled for this ‘paper, 
we must coaclude that we have reached a 
period in the history of the army, calling © 
for well-considered and systematic action to 
prevent violation of the contract of enlist- 
ment. In official reports, we discover a 
strain of pessimism as to our ability to ac- 
complish that end. It may be said that 


during the period from 1870 to the present 
time radical reformation and changes with- 


FISCAL YEARS 


Trials by 
Infantry 
Oourt- 
Martial 


Trials by 
General 
Court 
Martial (2) 


Convictions 
Desertions 


1,782 
1,907 
2,000 
2,198 
2,189 
1,788 
1,486 
1,384 
1,245 
2,685 
5,439 
4,825 
5,313 
5,275 
4,249 
4,800 
4,542 


11,574 
15,140 
16,670 
14,988 
15,086 
10,997 


346 
383 
426 
521 
518 
285 
256 
244 
176 
174 
444 
544 
1,081 
I,III 
1,036 
1,476 


1,515 


in the service have been undertaken to re- 
duce the number of desertions, so that we 
need not hope to discover any causes lead- 
ing thereto which have not already been 
noted by someone during that period. 

We cannot afford, however, as a pro- 
gressive people to admit that honest and 
faithful performance of the contract of en- 
listment cannot be secured in our country, 
but we should exercise great care not to be 


(1) For 1889 Hospital Corps and Signal Corps men (1,073) are not included. After that date to 1900 in- 


clusive they are included but the exact number is not known. 


included (about 4,000). 


From 1901 to 1904 Hospital Corps men are not 


(2) Of these about 10 per cent. were acquitted or trials were other than of enlisted men. 


(3) December 1, 
(4) October 15, 
(5) October 15, 


1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
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governed by prematurely born ideas, dis- 
connected action or changes for the sake 
" of change, in adopting any policy to obtain 
such performance. 

The writer of this paper believes that the 
most important views of himself and oth- 
ers as to measures which would possibly 
tend to prevent violations of the contract of 
enlistment may be summarized as follows: 

First.—Reduction in length of term of 
first enlistment, reduction of amount of fa- 
tigue, with organization of a special service 
corps to perform manual labor in order that 
enlisted men shall perform purely military 
duty, and reduction in amount of study and 
attendance at post schools. 

The change in 1894 from the five year 
term of enlistment to the three year term, 
made for the purpose of diminishing deser- 
tion, has undoubtedly resulted in conditions 
which increase it. The three year term 
has caused the members of companies to be 
less permanent and has thus rendered the 


company less stable and has diminished the 


solidarity of the regiment. These results 
have been aggravated to a most dangerous 
degree by the policy of discharging men 
before the end of their enlistment on condi- 
tion that they immediately re-enlist for ser- 
vice in the Philippine Islands or transfer- 
ring them, as an alternative, to some other 
regiment for home service. Company pride, 
regimental esprit de corps. and the steady- 
ing effect of tried and trusted non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates no longer hold 
to their contract of enlistment the recruits, 
who predominate in recently returned regi- 
ments. That policy does not seem to re- 
duce expense because each such discharge 
and re-enlistment results in giving a bonus 
consisting of travel allowance and of about 
$50 extra clothing allowance. 

It would be a better policy to make an 
instruction camp for recruits,—from which 
vacancies in regiments on arriving in the 
Philippines or thereafter happening could 
be filled—at Fort McKinley, near Manila, 
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a place to which recruits would experience 
pleasure and excitement in going, and from 
which few, if any, can escape by desertion 
as the great walls of the Pacific Ocean and 
the China Sea will there hold the restless 
and discontented to their contracts of en- 
listment. 

Reduction of the first term of enlistment 
to one year or less will still further increase 
the instability of the army. The first year’s 
service is a hard one for any recruit and 
even the best would be tempted to leave 
within that period if it could be done with- 
out expense or dishonor to himself and 
with a bonus of travel allowance. Better 
endure the evils we now have in our deser- 
tions than seek the unstable conditions such 
discharges would create. Carefully regu- 
lated summary discharges without honor 
of men of low morality—on their own ap- 
plication for the good of the service would 


be a better policy though it would tend to 
injure discipline by producing worthless- 


ness in order to secure discharge. It may 
be said, however, that a man who would ap- 
ply for a discharge without honor for the 
good of the service is hardly worth keeping 
as a soldier. Existing orders authorize im- 
mediate discharge of enlisted recruits on ac- 
count of physical defects ; why not also dis- 
charge some with moral defects? 

The true problem is not how to avoid a 
record of a large number of desertions 
through such methods, but how to avoid 
violations of the contract of enlistment. A 
company commander in general cares little 
whether an undesirable enlisted man is sep- 
arated from the service by discharge with- 
out honor, by sentence of general court-mar- 
tial or by desertion. His departure is a 
pleasure to the other members of the com- 
mand and a source of no regret to his com- 
mander. 

Return to the five years’ term of enlist- 
ment is not advocated as the die of three 
years for the term of enlistment has been 
cast and will probably so remain, but such 
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existing policies as increase the instability 
of the army ought to be abandoned and 
such contemplated ones as will produce that 
result should not be undertaken. 

As to reduction in amount of fatigue 
duty, the Chief of Staff in 1904 said, “At 
no post is the fatigue duty excessive, gen- 
erally speaking it is light.” On the other 
hand, who desire 
that their troops shall only be utilized for 
company duty and post guard duty, repre- 
sent the evil effects of fatigue duty, or, as 
they say, working with a shovel yet such 
evil effects do not deter them from utiliz- 
ing labor to cultivate a company garden. 

In 1889 the Commanding General of the 
Army writing of the monotony of bread 
earning in civil life, which led, he thought, 
toentering the supposedly less arduous ser- 
vice of the army and of the ordinary labor 
and routine of military duties therein in 
time of peace which inspired the same dis- 
content, stated: 


company commanders 


“The causes of desertion cannot be re- 
moved. The troops cannot be led con- 
stantly in active military campaigns nor 
can they be exempted from the monotony 
of routine duties and labor. The govern- 
ment cannot employ hired laborers to do 
the work which the troops have time to do 
for themselves. In the permanent estab- 
lishment the only useful men are those who 
are content to fight or work as circum- 
stances may require.” 


Excessive amount of drill has caused de- 
sertion. In the coast artillery the usual mil- 
itary duty of cleaning heavy guns, machin- 
ery and emplacements is far more arduous 
work than the usual amount of fatigue duty 
which falls to a soldier in the infantry or 
cavalry. A of grading, 
building and construction of quarters and 
fatigue duty has since the close of hostilities 


great amount 


been exacted of troops in the Philippine 
Islands. The fact that it is practically im- 
possible to desert the service in those 
islands would not account for the loyal ef- 
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forts made by those troops in those duties 
and shows that good soldiers will fight and 
work when circumstances require. Monot- 
ony and lack of congenial occupation while 
off duty will drive enlisted men of unstable 
nature to break the contract of enlistment 
and will well-nigh overcome the loyalty of 
those who are bent on honest and faithful 
service. A good man will not desert on 
account of a reasonable amount of manual 
labor required to keep a military post prop- 
erly policed. If all the causes alleged for 
desertion were removed, there would be 
nothing left for the soldier but to draw his 
pay. General improvement of the service 
and better administration should reduce fa- 
tigue duty to a minimum, but its effect on 
desertion can only be incidental. Official 
reports set forth on one page the excellent 
barracks and quarters provided for the men 
and on the next the fact of a deficiency in 
guard houses, which deficiency has existed 
for years. Not long ago, the military prison 


at Fort Leavenworth was temporarily giv- 


en up, and one of the reasons therefor was 
to remove an instituion so conspicuous as 
to cause criticism of the military service. 
Banding hundreds of military prisoners, or, 
better stated, military convicts together, 
prevents their being profitably employed on 
account of objection to prison labor. Such 
prisons have in the past five years been 
emptied by hundreds at a time before the 
expiration of sentences in order to reduce 
numbers, and the slogan, “Clear the guard 
houses” is periodically cried to that end. 
Why not provide proper guard houses at 
military posts as a fundamental principle 
and distribute prisoners, not convicted of 
common law crimes or other offences mala 
in se, to them to serve their sentences and 
thus provide a service corps for fatigue 
duty and give soldiers practical experience 
in responsible guard duty? 

The matter of prison discipline is capa- 
ble of much improvement, and I know of 
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nothing in the service calling for more im- 
mediate action. 

No prisoner, general or garrison, should 
be released from a reasonable amount of 
military exercise. It should be exacted in 
addition to hard labor to deter, by perform- 
ance of both hard work and military drills 
during confinement, him who would break 
his contract by unfaithful service. 

In 1883 the Adjutant General of the 
Army reported the scheme of education in 
the army by post schools as a partial fail- 
ure, and stated that attendance must be 
made part of the military duty of the sol- 
dier and should be compulsory. A partial 
failure still exists though practically the 
compulsory feature of attendance and the 
military duty have in part been adopted. If 
carried out in full it would, I think, become 
one of the greatest causes of desertion. 

It is not possible for the military service 
to make an enlisted man a saint, a scholar 
and a soldier. If he can be made a good sol- 
dier, the other qualities in a sufficient de- 
gree will have become incidental thereto. 
The statutes of the United States provide 
that post schools shall be established in 
which soldiers “may be instructed in the 
common English branches of education, and 
especially in the history of the United 
States.” Recruit only those whom the 
statutes and regulations permit, and no real 
or apparent necessity of a compulsory at- 
tendance at post schools for ordinary mat- 
ters of education can ever arise from a mili- 
tary standpoint. The statute can be fully 
satisfied by the establishment of post 
schools wherein a reasonable number of lec- 
tures in history, on the criminality of de- 
sertion, on patriotism, on temperance in the 
use of food, drink and narcotics should be 
heard by all enlisted men. 

Seconp.—Reduction in the number of 
trials by courts-martial, reduction in the 
number of sentences to confinement by sum- 
mary courts and better administration in 
troops, companies, batteries and posts. 


The discipline of the army in its nar- 
rower sense is shown for any period by the 
number of different offences and the num- 
ber of different trials resulting in -convic- 
tions during that period. While it is diffi- 
cult to give exact figures, a careful exam- 
ination of the published data warrants the 
following statement for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1905. There were 4,393 con- 
victions and 356 acquittals on different 
trials by inferior courts. The whole num- 
ber of enlisted men in the army during that 
fiscal year was about 90,000 and the num- 
ber of different men tried was about 30,000. 
In so far as the system of military courts 
is accurate, there were 2,186 trials, result- 
ing in acquittals, which should not have 
occurred. If that number of mistakes, or a 
large percentage of that number, have oc- 
curred on the part of officers preferring 
charges, how much greater would have 
been the number of mistakes if they had re- 
sorted to arbitrary or summary punishment 
for infractions of discipline. It is true that 
the system of military courts has to a great 
extent taken the place of administrative 
punishments and disciplinary measures, but 
with it the complaints by the soldiers of 
harsh and unjust treatment have been di- 
minished if not made to entirely disappear, 
The nature of the punishment imposed by 
courts is frequently criticised as company 
commanders consider themselves aggrieved 
if confinement is imposed. With great elo- 
quence they show its terrible effect on the 
men confined. The fact is the records show 
that inferior courts generally impose money 
forfeitures instead of confinement as pun- 
ishment. If minor offences were always 
punished by administrative methods the fact 
of their existence would be concealed but 
the number of such offences would remain 
the same, or even become greater, and the 
different tempers of officers interested in 
cases where punishment would be awarded 
by them would lead to well grounded com- 
plaints of unjust treatment. In 1904 the 
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Chief of Staff stated that he had made a 
“special inquiry regarding the administra- 
tion of companies, their interior economy, 
mess arrangements and the treatment of 
men by non-commissioned officers and that 
he had failed to find anything in the ad- 
ministrative action of company officers to 
account for the large number of desertions, 
that he believed it to be a fact that much 
inexperience as now existed in the com- 
mand of companies affected the subject 
somewhat. Character, habits, aptitude, dif- 
fer widely with many men upon entering 
the army, and it is the schooling of the ex- 
perienced officer with his intelligent sym- 
pathy, his counsel and his admonition, rath- 
er than the rigid mechanical enforcement 
of the Articles of War for minor faults that 
best harmonizes these varying elements and 
secures contentment of young soldiers in 
companies and the service.” Practically 


the same views were expressed by the Sec- 
retary of War in 1889 who stated, “Unnec- 
essary restraint should be removed and the 


soldier’s life in fact be made as comfortable 
and pleasant as possible. Every captain 
should be to his company as a father and 
should treat it as a family and his chil- 
dren.” The enforcement of these views in 
the subsequent period of five years in the 
army was decidedly unpopular among offi- 
cers of the army, but it undoubtedly aided 
in reducing the number of desertions to the 
small number which happened in that pe- 
riod. Carrying out of these ideas cannot 
be practically accomplished with very young 
commanders or where absenteeism and fre- 
quent changes of such commanders prevail. 
There is scarcely one of us who does not 
remember the salutary influence of kindly 
interest and just treatment on the part of 
our commanders and instructors in the mil- 
itary service, even though they were ac- 
companied by a rigid enforcement of mili- 
tary discipline. The enlisted man has the 
same feelings and is subject to the same in- 
fluences. Where they prevail they produce 


contentment and contentment like discon- 
tentment is contagious. 

Tuirp.—Re-establishment of the sale of 
beer and light wines in canteens or post ex- 
changes. 

Regulations for post exchanges February 
I, 1899, authorized commanding officers of 
posts to permit wines and light beer to be 
sold therein by the drink on week days. An 
Act of Congress dated June 13, 1890, pro- 
hibited the sale in exchanges in any state or 
territory in which the sale of alcoholic 
liquor, wines or beer was prohibited by law. 
On March 2, 1899, an Act of. Congerss as 
interpreted by the Attorney General of the 
United States, prohibited the detail of offi- 
cers and soldiers to make sales of alcoholic 
drinks in exchanges, but allowed them to 
be sold therein by civilian employees. This 
Act was followed by that of February 2, 
1901, which absolutely prohibited such sales 
in any post exchange or canteen or any 
army transport or upon any premises used 
for military purposes. 

The ratio per one thousand of cases* 
treated for alcoholism as compiled by the 
Medical Department for each year from 
1885 to 1904 shows that there was a grad- 
ual though small decrease in such cases 
each year from 1886 to 1897—the period 
when the canteen feature of post exchanges 
was enforced, and that there was a small 
increase in such cases from 1901 to 1904 in- 
clusive. The ratio was practically the same 
for 1897 as for 1904. During the period 
under consideration the number of deser- 
tions was smallest in the history of the 
army, as shown on the Desertion Curve. 
There was a marked increase from 1902, 
desertions for the calendar year ending 
December 31, 1896, to 5060 for the year 
ending December 31, 1901, during which 
period the canteen feature was in force, but 
the whole number of men in the army dur- 
ing the latter year was three times what it 
was in the former year. The whole num- 


* See report Chief of Staff, 1905, page 29. 
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ber of men in the army each year from 1890 
to 1897 inclusive was practically the same 
and was about 10,000 more than the actual 
strength at any one time. Since 1898 there 
has been much greater instability in the 
service, as the whole number of men each 
year has been about 40,000 more than the 
actual strength, with marked increase, as 
stated before in the number of desertions. 
The sale of light wines and beer in ex- 
changes had some effect to reduce alcohol- 
ism in the army, and, by increasing the con- 
tentment of the soldier, undoubtedly tended 
to reduce the number of desertions. It kept 
soldiers from disreptuable company, there- 
by reducing the number of venereal dis- 
eases and the number of criminal offences 
arising out of such associations. The en- 
listed man’s opportunity for congenial as- 
sociations is in general very limited. Any 
form of entertainment, such as billiards, 
pool, cards without gambling, bowling al- 
leys, gymnasiums, reading rooms and 


agreeable associations in a club where a 
small amount of beer can be purchased for 
a small consideration and where strict rules 
of sobriety are enforced, are a boon to him 
and increase his contentment and happiness, 
thereby tending to reduce the number of 


desertions. By a small amount of beer for 
a small consideration is meant five ounces 
of beer for two cents and not fifteen ounces 
of beer for five cents, a matter of the great- 
est importance in the interests of temper- 
ance and its attendant benefits to the sol- 
dier. 

FourtH.—Recruitment of better men; 
increase of pay of enlisted men, so as to 
place the rate of pay more in accord with 
that which may be obtained in civil life for 
similar qualifications; improvement of the 
condition of enlisted men by furnishing 
them without cost ordinary toilet articles 
and free laundry work, so that their pay 
may be left to them to be utilized for per- 
sonal uses not incident to the service, and 
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readjustment of pay to encourage re-enlist- 
ment. 

The enlisted strength of the regular 
army, including cavalry, artillery, infantry, 
engineers and staff departments, was fixed 
by the President in General Orders No. 78, 
War Department, 1904, at 60,430, not in- 
cluding the hospital corps. On June 30, 
1905, the actual strength was 54,373, not in- 
cluding 3,060 enlisted men of the hospital 
corps, or about 6,000 below the authorized 
standard. 

There is “relative infrequency of re-en- 
listment in the United States Army.” A 
fundamental obligation on the part of the 
United States is to permit enlistment of de- 
sirable and responsible men only. It is 
axiomatic to say that therein lies the basis 
for faithful performances of the contract. 
The higher the percent. of re-enlistment 
the lower the number of first enlistments 
and the more easily is the new material in- 
structed and made homogeneous in a well 
disciplined army. 

The instructions as to examination of the 
physical and mental qualifications of re-_ 
cruits, supplemented by existing regula- 
tions, cannot easily be made more complete. 

Army regulations now require that ap- 
plicants for original enlistments and men 
who apply to re-enlist in the army after 
more than three months from date of dis- 
charge shall furnish evidence of good char- 
acter. To determine the applicant’s fitness 
and aptitude for the service and to give him 
an opportunity to secure testimonials of 
character, he may be retained six days on 
probation before the enlistment is com- 
pleted by administering the oath. 

The Chief of Staff stated in 1904 that 
several department commanders have com- 
plained that the recruits were not up to the 
standard, that from his personal observa- 
tion few indeed were noticed who impressed 
him as being vicious or of low character, 
that the great majority presented fair if not 
even good material out of which to mold 
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through careful administration, supervision 
and kindly disciplinary measures, reliant, 
self-respecting soldiers, and that quite a 
number appeared physically weak, causing 
him to believe the minimum standard of ad- 
mission to the army had been very closely 
observed, if not trespassed upon in their en- 
listment. 

It is remarkable that there were 10,000 
more first enlistments in 1904 than in 1903, 
and that there were only 10,000 more re- 
jections in 1904 than in 1903. These figures 
strongly indicate that the class of recruits 
in 1904 could not have been up to the 
standard of 1903. In other words that the 
acceptance of recruits depends on the num- 


ber required rather than on the standard of 


their mental, moral and physical qualities. 

The difficulties encountered in recruiting 
for the army should be appreciated in con- 
sidering the subject. In 1904 the Military 
Secretary stated that during the past year 
well founded complaints as to the number 
of unsatisfactory recruits have been more 
than usually numerous and that 


“In the last year an abnormally large 
number of enlistments became necessary to 
fill the vacancies caused by the discharge 
of the men who enlisted on the reorganiza- 
tion of the army in 1901. At the beginning 
of the calendar year 1904 it was estimated 
that upwards of 30,000 men would be 
needed in that year to fill vacancies result- 
ing from discharge by expiration of term 
of service. Adding to this the number re- 
quired to fill vacancies resulting from un- 
foreseen casualties, it was estimated that 
between thirty-five and forty thousand en- 
listments would be necessary in the current 
year. Enlistments in the last month of 
1903 were made at about the rate of 400 a 
week. To keep the organizations of the 
army filled during the following year, it 
clearly was necessary almost to double that 
number and this, too, at a time of great 
industrial activity, when labor was in de- 
mand at high wages. Unfilled requisitions 
for recruits were accumulating. Under 
these circumstances recruiting officers were 
advised that increased activity was neces- 
sary. It is not doubted that this increased 
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demand for recruits caused the acceptance 
of some undesirable men who would not 
have been accepted under normal condi- 
tions.” 


In 1904 the Inspector General stated 
that: 


“It is observed that owing to the large 
number of recruits who desert there is a 
tendency to blame the recruiting service. 
An applicant who is eligible for enlistment 
under the prescribed regulations (which 
do not require test of aptitude for the mili- 
tary service) is entitled to the privilege of 
serving his country; and the recruiting of- 
ficer, not being a prophet, cannot tell 
whether he will serve his allotted time. It 
is believed that the recruiting service is 
now giving the army men of higher average 
intelligence than those formerly enlisted. 
In proof of this, one has only to recall the 
fact that twenty years ago it was an ex- 
ception to find a company not having men 
unable to sign the pay rolls. The enlist- 
ment of minors has been prohibited for 
some time, and the sifting process in ac- 
cepting applicants during the past year was 
such that only about one out of five was 
finally enlisted. When the further fact is 
considered, that recruiting for an army of 
65,000 men under a three-year term is a 
very different proposition from that for one 
of 25,000 men under a five-year term, the 
work of the recruiting service will be more 
appreciated.” 


It may be said that to the casual observer 
the recruits present a youthful appearance 
and in general intelligent faces. It should 
be noted that the examination for enlist- 
ment takes no account of aptitude for the 
military service or of responsible nature of 
the applicant. These two elements in the 
opinion of the writer are by far the most 
important in receiving men who will faith- 
fully carry out’ the contract of enlistment. 
The less the mental and moral responsibil- 
ity of the man, the greater will be his tend- 
ency to impulsively enter the military ser- 
vice and in like manner thereafter to reck- 
lessly break his contract, to allow discom- 
forts, grievances and discontent to over- 
come the moral obligation imposed by his 
oath of enlistment and to cause him to dis- 
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regard the penal liabilities fixed by law for 
violation of his contract. 

The contract of enlistment should be 
calmly and advisedly made by both parties 
thereto. The United States for its own pro- 
tection should require reliable and satisfac- 
tory evidence of responsibility on the part 
of the applicant and should force upon him 
thoughtful consideration of the step he is 
about to take. These ends should be sought, 
though they result in reduction of the num- 
ber of enlistments as it is better to lose ir- 
responsible men before enlistment than to 
have them swell the ranks of those who 
yearly break their contracts. There is no 
actual strength gained to the army by tak- 
ing into its ranks thousands of men who 
break their contract and whose places are 
filled by men of like character, creating an 
endless chain to drag the military service 
into useless expense and disgrace. 

From the report of the Surgeon General 
of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1905, it appears that there were 1,377 
discharges for disability. 793 of these dis- 
charges were for disabilities not contracted 
in line of duty, of which number 546 were 
contracted before enlistment. There were 
20,410 original enlistments, and 13,329 re- 
enlistments for that year, and only 546 dis- 
charges for disabilities contracted during 
enlistment. During the same year, there 
were 10,000 men who left the service in dis- 
honor. It seems to the writer, therefore that 
we are very exacting as to physical require- 
ments and too lax as to moral responsibility 
of the man. 

The records of trials of deserters by gen- 
eral court martial show that a material per- 
centage of them fall below a reasonable 
mental standard. The number of dis- 
charges without honor by order of men for 
the good of the service and by sentence of 
general courts-martial show that many men 
of a low grade of morality have found their 
way into the service. If to this host of 
men be added the number of deserters and 
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those who are given discharges without 
honor before expiration of period of en- 
listment, we are forced to the conclusion 
that only about one-half of our recruits 
should have been accepted on original en- 
listment. 

It should be remarked in this connection 
that he would indeed be a prophet who, in 
making enlistments, could eliminate all 
those who would afterwards desert, and 
choose only those who would honorably and 
faithfully serve their coatract of enlistment. 

The moral responsibility of the man, is, 
of course, a difficult matter to discover and 
remembering that the army is now about 
7,000 below its authorized strength, the 
temptation not to eliminate healthy men by 
endeavoring to discover their lack of moral 
responsibility is to say the least very great. 

In 1889 the Secretary of War stated: 

“The pith of the whole question is to 
make the service worth seeking, and then 
enough good men will seek it and be glad 
to stay in it. To the white men the service 
is too often a refuge.” 

It is a singular condition that from a na- 
tion of about 80,000,000 of people an army 
of 60,000 cannot be recruited and kept to 
that number and that of those recruited, 
about 10,000 men depart each year from it 
in dishonor. Is it because the American 
people are so inherently opposed to the mil- 
itary profession, so imbued with insubordi- 
nation towards civil and military control, 
and so used to personal liberty in the guise 
of untrammelled license as to keep them out 
of the army? I think not, because we ex- 
perience no difficulty in getting officers. I 
predict that we could even raise an army of 
60,000 officers and not have ten desertions 
therefrom in a year. No, the career of an 
enlisted man is not a sufficiently good or at- 
tractive business to bring enough good men 
into the service and hold them therein. To 
enter the army is to break up home ties, to 
prevent the formation of family ties, to en- 
dure monotony in peace, to sacrifice social 
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surroundings of friends and voluntarily un- 
dertake many other privations. To secure a 
sufficient number of good men for enlist- 
ment in the army, the pay, allowances and 
other creature comforts must be reasona- 
bly increased, and the interior defects of 
our army service must be diminished. When 
the service of the United States is worth 
seeking the ordinary business instincts of 
the American people will cause the ranks 
of the army to remain full. The soldier’s 
life is not conducive to economy and thrift. 
His ordinary relaxations by associations 
outside of the army cost money and he has 
more time than money for such things. A 
few dollars per month extra pay will not 
keep him who contemplates desertion true 
to his contract, but general improvement in 
the conditions of pay and allowances and 
other personal emoluments will tend to 
cause more good men to seek the service 
and hold them to it longer, thus avoiding 
vacancies for poorer ones. An allowance 


of a definite amount of free laundry work 


and toilet articles—towels, soap, etc.—are 
steps in the right direction to make the ser- 
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vice worth seeking. Too much stress can- 
not be laid on the necessity of creating con- 
tentment if not happiness in the soldier’s 
life, and it should be remembered that 
minor benfits are active causes of content- 
ment. 

In the consideration of the rates of pay 
and opportunities for advancement, on the 
subject of desertion, the data as to the Hos- 
pital Corps of the Army deserves notice. 
On June 30, 1905, the Hospital Corps con- 
sisted of 3,060 men. Of these 275 were first 
class sergeants, 277 sergeants, 16 corporals, 


month.. 
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1,159 first class privates and 1,333 privates. 
The rates of pay are respectively $45, $25, 
$20, $18 and $16 per month, with the usual 
increase for length of service, as allowed 
for other enlisted men. During the fiscal 
year ending on that date, there were 250 re- 
enlistments, 759 original enlistments and 
706 transfers from the line. The Surgeon 
General of the Army reports that the large. 
number of vacancies requiring transfer- 
from the line is due to the favorable condi- 
tions of wage earners in civil life and the 
great care had in recruitment for the hospi- 
tal corps. Notwithstanding these facts, that 
corps lost during the fiscal year 198 men by 
desertion and 46 men by sentence of dishon- 
orable discharge. 

There is no better recommendation of re- 
sponsibility than prior faithful service, and 
it necessarily follows that every effort 
should be made to secure re-enlistment. 

The Military Secretary has stated that 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905 
and 1906 that the following are the proba- 
ble numbers of enlisted men with increased 
pay on account of service. 


5,339 
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These figures show that in an army of 
about 60,000 men, including the Hospital 
Corps, about 1-6 of them have had five 
years’ continuous service. In this connec- 
tion, it should be noted that the pay of a 
private of: infantry, cavalry or artillery is 
$13 per month for the first two years’ ser- 
vice, $14 for the third year, $15 for the 
fourth year and $16 for the fifth year. After 
successive periods of five years’ continuous 
service the monthly pay is respectively $18,- 
$19, $20, $22 and $23 per month. 

Re-enlistments for the fiscal years ending 
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June 30, 1903, and June 
were during each 
tle over 6,000. 


39, 1904, 
year only, a _lit- 
During the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1905, the number of en- 
listments was 13,329, but it should be re- 
membered that this number is large on ac- 
count of discharges before expiration of 
term of enlistment on condition of re-en- 
listment for service in the Philippine 
Islands where service counts double for re- 
tirement. This data does not show a suffi- 
cient number of re-enlistments necessary 
for efficiency and stability in the army. 
There should be some reasonable standard 
established. It is thought that an army of 
55,000 men should show at least half of 
its men with five or more years of service 
instead of less than one-fifth, as is now the 
condition.* 

To this end the pay of the soldier should 
be so arranged as to encourage second, third 
and fourth enlistments, and thus obtain a 
larger percentage of men of from five to fif- 
teen years’ service and decrease the number 
of original enlistments. Increase of pay 
should come with re-enlistments instead of 
as now being a matter of length of service. 

The United States is not interested in 
holding men to longer service than about 
fifteen years, though the right to continue 
and the present statutory encouragement 
thereto should be retained. Raising the pay 
of an enlisted man a few dollars per month 
will have an effect in increasing the number 
of desirable applicants for enlistment. To 
secure this, fix the pay of a private at $16 
per month for the first three years’ service. 
To encourage re-enlistment make a subse- 
quent increase of pay to begin with the re- 
enlistment—in other words, offer a bounty 
to that end at the critical moment. Hence, 
fix the pay for the second three years at $19 
per month, and for the third, fourth and 
fifth periods of three years’ service at $20 
per month, provided re-enlistment is made 
within three months of discharge. This 

* In 1888 72 per cent. of the men in the army had 3 


years’ service and upwards. Page 72, Vol. 1, Report of 
Secretary of War, 1888. 
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would increase the pay of a private $108 
for the first three years’ service, $96 for the 
second, $72 for the third, $48 for the fourth 
and $36 for the fifth, amounting to a total 
increase of about $360 for a period of fif- 
teen years’ service. These figures are not 
intended to be the best ones to be advocated, 
but are given more as illustrations to show 
the cost of a modest increase. 

The Chief of Staff states in 1905 as to 
desertion : 


“The expense to the government of these 
men varied materially, of course, as some 
may have deserted a day after enlistment 
and before the expenditure for clothing or 
transportation to depots or posts had been 
incurred on their account; others may have 
deserted at depots before transportation 
to posts, and still others, the greatest num- 
ber, at posts after clothing had been issued 
and transportation expenses incurred. As- 
suming no payment made and only clothing 
and transportation sacrificed, the loss to 
the government is very great. It may be 
approximated at an average of $60 per man, 
making a total of $397,980 for the past 


year.” 

There is an average of over 2,000 gen- 
eral prisoners held in confinement. The 
cost of maintaining these men is approxi- 
mately the same as though they were doing 
duty as soldiers. To this cost add the re- 
wards paid for apprehension of deserters 
and money paid in trying to make soldiers 
out of them and other men who break 
their contracts, and we may fairly conclude 
that the apparent cost of the army on ac- 
count of an increase of pay to secure re-en- 
listment would be saved if the host of men 
who fail to carry out their contracts of en- 
listment could be only reduced by about 
half. 

Re-enlistment in the navy is substantial- 
ly encouraged. Any enlisted man _ being 
honorably discharged who re-enlists for 
four years within four months shall, on pre- 
senting his honorable discharge, or on ac- 
counting in a satisfactory manner for its 
loss, be entitled to pay during the said four 
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months equal to that which he would have 
been entitled to. had he been employed in 
actual service, and any man who has re- 
ceived a recommendation for re-enlistment 
upon the expiration of his last term of ser- 
vice of not less than three years who re-en- 
lists for a term of four years within four 
months from the date of his discharge, shall 
receive an increase of $1.36 per month to 
the pay prescribed for the rating in which 
he served for each consecutive re-enlist- 
ment. 

At the expiration of each complete en- 
listment after the first, a man will be given 
a good-conduct medal, if recommended by 
his commanding officer, and all men hold- 
ing good-conduct medals receive 75 cents 
per month in addition to the pay of any rat- 
ing which they may hold for each and every 
such medal they may have received. 

Whether or not pay is raised for entry in 
the service, the necessity of rearrangement 
of the pay-table to encourage re-enlistment 
in the army is paramount, and its accom- 
plishment is reasonably practical. 

-'1rtH.—Increased certainty of arrest; 
increased reward for apprehension and de- 
livery of deserters; adequate punishment 
for desertion, and education of the people 
of the United States so as to produce a pub- 
lic sentiment which will regard deserters as 
criminals and good soldiers with respect and 
consideration. 

Army regulations now provide that 
whenever a desertion occurs at a post, the 
commanding officer will cause a number of 
descriptive lists of the deserter to be dis- 
tributed. This is only a step in the right 
To follow it there should be a 
distinct center under the War Department, 
from which systematic efforts to arrest de- 
serters should be continuously made by re- 
peated publication and mailing of descrip- 
tive lists, by keeping in touch with detec- 
tive agencies, by authorized direct com- 
munication with post commanders and also 


direction. 
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with U. S. marshals, by sending* guards 
to interior towns to receive deserters, and 
thus make the present reward for arrest ef- 
fective in such places. 

From this center should be distributed in- 
formation to the people of the country to 
the end of arousing their interest and that 
of the organized militia of the country to 
aid in such arrests. 

Under the present system the deserter is 
soon forgotten by the War Department and 
army officials and only recalled to their no- 
tice by his arrest by some peace officer on 
his own unaided discovery. 

The rewards at different periods for ap- 
prehension and delivery of deserters will 
be noticed on the Curve of Desertions. Ap- 
prehensions under the $50 reward are now 
about four times as numerous as they were 
in 1894 when the reward was $60, but the 
number of deserters at large is much great- 


er now than at that time. Nevertheless the 


number of apprehensions has increased so 
much as to warrant the belief that police 


officers are now more inclined to make such 
arrests than at any preceding date, but I 
think that the present reward is sufficiently 
large. Decrease in the number of apprehen- 
sions in 1895 was undoubtedly due to the 
small reward of $10 which went into effect 
in August, 1894. 

Assuming that arrests* by private citi- 
zens are not desirable, their interest would 
probably be aroused by a reasonable reward 
for information leading to arrest and con- 
viction. I think this would be a powerful 
stimulant to the ordinary citizen to assist in 
such capture but would probably lead to 
double payment in some cases and in other 
cases to economy by arrest by military au- 
thorities. 

In general it may be said that a deserter 
from the United States Army is in fact re- 
garded by many people as one who has sim- 


* Authorized by par 119 A. R. but not systematically 
carried out. 


* Payment of reward is now authorized by private citi- 
zens by par 119 A. R.; as amended Dec. 15, 1905. 
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ply quit his job, and so long as he does not 
commit a breach of the peace in the locality 
to which he goes, and so long as he does 
not arouse the personal animosity of some- 
one in that community he is fairly free from 
the danger of capture. The private citizen 
has no positive statutory authority or duty 
as to arresting deserters and information as 
to deserters is not systematically furnished 
to police officers. 

It is safe to say that there never was so 
serious a matter affecting the army, or any 
executive department of the United States, 
which has recived so little practical attention 
as the arrest of deserters. This failure is 
aggravated by the inadequate punishment 
which many courts-martial impose under 
present orders for the offence. The 48th 
Article of War says: “Every soldier who 
deserts the service of the United States 
shall be liable to serve such period as shall 
with the time he may have served previous 
to his desertion amount to the full term of 
enlistment.” Why not take advantage of 
this statute? Announce as a principle that 
performances of the contract of enlistment 
cannot be avoided by desertion, that there 
will be no discharge or release from the ser- 
vice on account thereof, that there shall be 
adequate punishment, in which military ex- 
ercises shall form a prominent part, neither 
preceded nor followed by discharge, and 
that such punishment shall be followed by 
service to complete the full term of enlist- 
ment without receiving any credit for time 
lost by desertion or time of punishment 
therefor. The elastic limit for the strength 
of the army now allowed to the discretion 
of the President permits such action with- 
out impairing the present authorized 
strength for effectives in the army. Re- 
model the contract of enlistment so as to 
provide that time lost in absence without 
leave and in confinement shall not count as 
part of the term of enlistment in order to 
deter him who would break his contract 
otherwise than by desertion. 
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The present penalties as to loss of civil 
rights under statutes of the United States 
heretofore mentioned applying only to con- 
victed deserters, are too severe and too re- 
mote in their effects. It would be more rea- 
sonable to replace them by the merciful se- 
verity of adequate and immediate punish- 
ment, and cause them to be general, so as 
to apply to all men who are recorded as ab- 
sent without authority from their com- 
mands—such penalties to be in force only 
until the contract of enlistment is complied 
with. In addition a decided effort should 
be made to secure legislation by states so as 
to hereafter render such men ineligible to 
vote until the contract of enlistment is ter- 
minated by actual discharge, not by de- 
serter’s release. 

Certainty of arrest, certainty of adequate 
punishment, and certainty of being com- 
pelled to complete the full term of enlist- 
ment will reach the individuals of the brig- 
ades which annually march away in dishonor 
from our colors. Before we hopelessly 
raise our hands at the moral sense of our 
people on the subject of desertion, let us cry 
peccavi as to our own apathy in the exercise 
of reasonable intelligence and energy to ar- 
rest and to punish deserters. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

In adopting any policy to prevent viola- 
tions of the contract of enlistment, two lines 
of action primarily present themselves, (a) 
General improvement of the military ser- 
vice so that its material advantages are suf- 
ficiently marked to cause, from a business 
standpoint,. enlistment by citizens of the 
United States, and to hold for a term of 
ten or fifteen years those who enlist only 
from sentimental reasons; (b) unswerving 
measures energetically applied directly to 
offenders so as to deter those who through 
thoughtlessness, unreliability and other per- 
sonal deficiencies, would fail in their con- 
tractual obligations of enlistment. The 
means to these ends may be classed as those 
which can be undertaken and enforced by 
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regulations of the Executive Department 
under general laws and those which require 
for their origin and execution enactment of 
special laws. 

Eliminating those which the writer be- 
lieves to be immaterial, there remain, in the 
first class, recruitment of a lesser number of 
unreliable men; certainty of arrest as de- 
serters, careful instruction of enlisted men 
as to the nature of desertion and the moral 
and statutory reasons why it should not be 
committed, reduction of the causes of dis- 
content which are incidental to and inher- 
ent in military service, increased stability of 
company and regimental organizations in 
their commissioned and enlisted force and 
adequate punishment for desertion, coupled 
with full service of the term of enlistment. 
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In the second class, there remain restora- 
tion of the canteen feature of post ex- 
changes, rearrangement of pay so as to 
stimulate reenlistment, increase of pay and 
obtainment of Federal and State legislation 
so as to deprive of their political rights or 
privileges those who are recorded as absent 
without authority from their commands. 

No one of these means can be urged as 
the great remedy for desertion, nor can all 
of them at once be put in operation. Many 
of them can, however, be undertaken with- 
out delay, and if relentlessly pursued, must, 
and will in time materially reduce the 
enormous dishonorable losses from which 
the regular army now annually suffers 
through violations of the contract of enlist- 
ment. 
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Without Shakespeare—since 
the latter part of their engagement at the 
Lyric Theatre will see them again in the 
familiar disguises of Juliet and Ophelia and 
Catherine and Beatrice, and Romeo and 
Hamlet and Petruchio and Benedick and 
the rest—Miss Julia Marlowe and Mr. E. 
H. Sothern are for the moment giving New 
York a taste of novelties of 
theirs, Sudermann’s “John the Baptist” and 
Percy Mackaye’s Jeanne  d’Arc.” Lesser 
cities like Boston have already seen these 
plays. 
versation and much has been printed about 
them, whereof the gist is that they fall, as 
plays, somewhat short of the high calling 
to which they aspire, though both give Miss 
Marlowe, in particular, magnificent oppor- 
tunities for pleasing the eye and the ear 
and quickening the dull pulses of life. 

In this place definite comment must he 
confined to the Sudermann piece (as trans- 


forsaking 


those two 


They have furnished food for con- 


lated by Mary Harned)—the most sensa 
tional as a spectacle and the opening at- 
traction at the Lyric. Of this, in brief, it 
may be said that where it deals with purely 
human matters (and with feminine passions 
especially) it is marvelous and stirring, 
where it seeks to rise above the earth and 
borrow the wings of the ancient faith, it is 
flat, stale and unprofitable. Salome and 
Herodias are women—tiger cats, to be sure, 
John the Baptist is a mega- 
phone—veritably a voice crying in the wil- 
Partly, the 
result is the fault of the times—unrespon- 


but women. 
derness and availing nothing. 


sive at best to the high passion of proph- 
ecy; partly it is the fault of the dramatist 
who has preferred in many points clap-trap 
to truth. Compare, for instance, the cheap 
trick ending of this version with the cruel 
but inevitable logic of the conclusion of 
Oscar Wilde’s play on the same theme— 
the flash of light on Herod’s face with the 





death of Salome 
crushed by the 
shields of the 
soldiers. 

Partly, also, 
the difference 
lies in the actors. 
Miss Marlowe is 
equipped— tran- 
scendently 
equipped,in spite 
of her opulence 
of figure — for 
the part of Sa- 
lome. Miss Kru- 
ger is in her de- 
gree equally well 
equipped for her 
part of Herodias, 
while Mr. Soth- 
ern as John the 
Baptist is not at 
all in his ele- 
ment. Indeed, it 
is a part for 
which few men 
would be 
equipped, since 
men are men, 
and this John is 
a far cry from 
natural modern 
humanity. The 
others, the wom- 
en, have only to 
be women— 
women with 
their guards 
down and their 
passions un- 
bridled. As was 
remarked by one 


of the sex in the 
audience, it is 


not hard for any 
woman to realize 
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such a part as 
Salome—and al- 
most any one 
physically  suf- 
ficiently supple 
and _ attractive 
could make shift 
to play it. 

The fact re- 
mains that Miss 
Marlowe plays it 
t ranscendently 
well, the tiger 
cat purrs in her 
voice—the same 
voice that is so 
h eart-rending 
sweet in Ophelia 
—throbs in the 
ripple of her 
shoulders and 
body; speaks 
dumbly in the 
slow, soft mo- 
tions of foot and 
hand, in light- 
ning darts and 
sudden languors. 
Where she kisses 
Herodias, starts 
back and points, 
realizing the 
meaning of the 
kiss, where she 
wheedles Herod 
and tempts John 
in the prison 
yard, she seems 
the very flower 


- of all evil em- 


bodied,ample ex- 
cuse—nay, war- 
rant for chuck- 
ing Heaven and 
all it stands for. 

When she has 
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danced before Herod and the fat 
Romans, unwinding the while the seven 
veils from about her body and _toss- 
ing them aside one by one, where she casts 
the last veil and falls at Herod’s feet she is 
temptation incarnate. And it is here that 
Herod (Mr. Reicher) has his one fine mo- 
ment. The dance itself, though some may 
. call it uncouth, and others may object that 
it is insidiously and sinfully alluring and 
revealing, is at all events perfectly ad- 
justed to the effect for which it is designed. 

As for Mr. Sothern’s Baptist, to look at, 
he is such a fine figure of a prophet that it 
seems a pity the character, as explained 
above, is in its nature impossible. Miss 
Kruger’s Herodias is an eloquent and 
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SCENE FROM JEANNE D’ARC. 


haunting interpretation. Miss Lamison’s 
Miriam is tender and appealing and the 
work of the company creditable though 
it lacks something in enthusiasm and 
might be more even. 
DDT 

As a manager Mr. Henry Miller deserves 
doubly well of the public. Not content with 
offering in “The Great Divide” the first 
modern American play of inherent and 
compelling power, admirably staged, cast 
and acted, he is now showing what can be 
done with the great dramatic indigestible 
Ibsen by an actress whose native tempera- 
ment enables her to reflect unmarred the 
genius of the Scandinavian iconoclast. In 
calling Ibsen a dramatic indigestible, one 
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speaks, of course, for America as it is out- peare and Shaw. There was much talk 


side of Boston—yielding recognition to a of her then. As Nora she is so graceful, 


fact and not maintain- 
a theory. The ulti- 
mate logic of indi- 
vidualism—which is 
Ibsen—is so foreign 
to the Anglo-Saxon 
habit of thought, the 
habit of compromise, 
that no English or 
American actress can 
be expected to catch 
the spirit of such a 
part, for instance as 
that of Nora in “A 
Doll’s House.” Mme. 
Alla Nazimova (who 
is now playing night- 
ly at the Bijou The- 
atre in- “A. Daeits 
House,” after several 
weeks of matinees in 
that piece and Hedda 
Gabler at the Prin- 
cess) becomes Nora 
with such  whole- 
hearted abandon, that 
even the Anglo-Saxon 
looking on can under- 
stand for the time 
what Nora is. 

The little Russian 
woman--she is Of a 
supple sweetbriery 
figure, with a face of 
piquant beauty and 
wonderful expressive- 
ness—is not yet 
thirty, and has been 
on the stage in all no 
more than seven 
years. She came to 
this country with the 
much acclaimed Rus- 


sian players last season and at that time 
knew nothing of the language of Shakes. 


ALLA NAZIMOVA, 


conscienceless 


so alive, so full of 
feminine allurement, 
so passionately a 
woman (though a 
child-woman) and an 
artist that it is a de- 
light merely to watch 
her. She darts about 
with witching incon- 
sequence. She throws 
herself upon a couch, 
upon the floor, or into 
Helmer’s arms with a 
joyous ‘gurgling en- 
thusiasm and a heed- 
lessness of conven- 
tional attitudes which 
would be absolutely 
impossible to an 
American woman 
with an _ audience 
present. With thrill- 
ing unconsciousness 
she plies the intimate 
pretty arts and wiles 
which among us are 
traditionally per- 
mitted only to the 
wicked of the sex. 
For we choose to pre- 
tend that husbands 
are not wheedled so 
by _ their wives— 
though, doubtless we 
know better. And the 
tricks of the siren and 
the innocence of the 
child go hand in hand 
quite sweetly and 
comfortably. 

For Mme. Nazi- 
mova’s Nora, not yet 
disillusioned, is nat- 


tural woman, young, gloriously happy, 
and good. The miracle 
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is hardly marred by the still some- 
what broken quality of Nora’s English, and 
this is true even where, in the more bubbly 
and impetuous passages what she says is 
only half intelligible... There is a charm 
about Mme. Nazimova’s very blunders. 
Bertha Kalich (who was in somewhat the 
same case about English at the time) 
spoiled Monna Vanna with her Yiddish ac- 
cent. Alla Nazimova, an alien woman in 
an essentially alien play, gains rather than 
loses by the hint of unfamiliarity in her 
speech. 

On the other hand that excellent actor, 
Mr. Dodson Mitchell, who made such a 
model husband in Mr. Shaw’s “Candida,” 
is all out of the picture as Helmer. It is not 
his fault. He is still a man of masculine 
stupidities, selfishnesses,and moral limita- 
tions—but they are English stupidities, sel- 
fishnesses, and moral limitations. They are 
not the distinctly Continental qualities of 
the same genus which belong to Helmer. It 
is one of the glories of Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw that he has translated Ibsen into Eng- 
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lish. But he has done it by writing entirely 
new plays and putting into them, not Scan- 
dinavians and their women, but English- 
men and Irishmen and their women, by 
tempering the logic of passion with the 
sanity of common sense—which is compro- 
mise. So Nora becomes Candida and Hel- 
mer James Mavor Morrell. One is not sur- 
prised to find admirable John Findlay theat- 
rically effective as Krogstad, but after all 
he is an English Krogstad just as in “You 
Never Can Tell” he was the English waiter 
William. 

To put it in two words, Mr. Miller’s pro- 
duction of Ibsen is eloquent of the gulf 
fixed between the English and American 
civilization and the European Continental. 
Mme. Nazimova plays Ibsen as he is, the 
others play Ibsen as he would be if he were 
English—that is, as if he were George 
3ernard Shaw. Finally the critics have 
been right to hail the Russian woman as a 
marvel. For she makes the blind to see, 
and the dull to feel. She thrills and fas- 
cinates by her personality and by her art. 


NAZIMOVA 





A WOMAN IN THE CASE 


BY 
JULIAN E. RESER 


(Concluded. ) 


een don’t talk nonsense,” 
said Miss Evanston. 

“TI never was more seri- 
ous in my life.” And, 
pausing a moment, he 
drew a couple of steps 
nearer. She had _ gath- 

Tide! 4 “a ered her shawl closely 
about her, and stood with her arms lost in 
it, holding her elbows. “I don’t mean that 
quite literally,’ Mulford continued. “I 
wish to get well on the whole. But 
there are moments when this perpetual self- 
coddling seems beneath the dignity of man, 
and I’m tempted to purchase one short hour 
of enjoyment, of happiness, at the cost— 
well, at the cost of my life if necessary!” 

This was a franker speech than Francis 
had yet made; the reader may estimate his 
habitual reserve. Miss Evanston must 
have been somewhat surprised, and even 
slightly puzzled. But it was plain that he 
expected a rejoinder. 

“I don’t know what temptation you 
may have had,” she answered, smiling, 
“but I confess that I can think of none in 
your present circumstance likely to involve 
the great sacrifice you speak of. What you 
say, Colonel Mulford, is half—” 

“Half what?” 

“Half ungrateful. Aunt Maria flatters 
herself that she has made existence as easy 
and as peaceful for you—as stupid, if you 
like—as it can possibly for a—a clever man. 
And now, after all to accuse her of intro- 
ducing temptations.” 


“Your Aunt Maria is the best of wom- 
en, Miss Evanston,” said Mulford. “But 
I’m not a clever man. I’m deplorably weak- 
minded. Very little things excite me. Very 
small pleasures are gigantic temptations. I 
would give a great deal, for instance, to 
stay here with you for half an hour.” 

It is a delicate question whether Miss 
Evanston now ceased to be perplexed; 
whether she discerned in the young man’s 
accents—it was his tone, his attitude, his 
eyes that were fully significent, rather than 
his words—an intimation of that sublime 
and simple truth in the presence of which 
a wise woman puts off coquetry and prud- 
ery, and stands invested with perfect char- 
ity. But charity is nothing if not discreet; 
and Miss Evanston may very well have ef- 
fected the little transaction I speak of, and 
yet have remained, as she did remain, 
gracefully wrapped in her shawl, with the 
same serious smile on her face. Francis’s 
heart was thumping under his waistcoat; 
the words in which he might tell her that 
he loved her were fluttering there like 
frightened birds in a storm-shaken cage. 
Whether his lips would form them or not 
depended on the next words she uttered. 
On the faintest sign of defiance or of impa- 
tience he would really give her something 
to coquet withal. I repeat that I do not 
undertake to follow Miss Evanston’s feel- 
ings; I only know that her words were 
those of a woman of great instincts. “My 
dear Colonel Mulford,” she said, “I wish 


we might remain here the whole evening. 
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The moments are quite too pleasant to be 
wantonly sacrificed. I simply put you on 
your conscience. If you believe that you 
can safely do so,—that you’ll not have some 
dreadful chill in consequence,—let us by 
all means stay awhile. If you do not so 
believe, let us go back to the carriage. 
There is no good reason that I see, for 
our behaving like children.” 

If Miss Evanston apprehended a scene, 
—I do not assert that she did—she was 
saved. Mulford extracted from her words 
a delicate assurance that he could afford to 
wait. “You’re an angel, Miss Evanston,” 
he said, as a sign that this kindly assur- 
ance had been taken. “I think we had bet- 
ter go back.” 

Miss Evanston accordingly led the way 
along the path, and Francis slowly fol- 
lowed. A man who has submitted to a 
woman’s wisdom generally feels bound to 
persuade himself that he has surrendered 
at discretion. I suppose it was in this spirit 
that Mulford said to himself as he walked 
along, “Well, I got what I wanted.” 

The next morning he was again an in- 
valid. He woke up with symptoms which 
as yet he had scarcely felt at all; and he 
was obliged to acknowledge the bitter truth 
that, small as it was, his adventure had ex- 
ceeded his strength. The walk, the even- 
ing air, the dampness of the spot had com- 
bined to produce a violent attack of fever. 
As soon as it became plain that, in vulgar 
terms, he was “in for it,” he took his heart 
in his hands and succumbed. As his con- 
dition grew worse, he was fortunately re- 
lieved from the custody of this valuable or- 
gan, with all it contained of hopes and de- 
layed and broken projects, by several in- 
tervals of prolonged unconsciousness. 

For three weeks he was a very sick man. 
For a couple of days his recovery was 
doubted of. Mrs. Mulford attended him 
with inexhaustible patience and with the 
solicitude of real affection. She was re- 
solved that greedy Death should not pos- 
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sess himself, through any fault of hers, of 
a career so full of bright possibilities and 
of that active gratitude which a good-na- 
tured woman would relish, as she felt that 
of her protege to be. Her vigils were 
finally rewarded. One fine morning poor, 
long-silent Francis found words to tell her 
that he was better. His recovery was very 
slow, however, and it ceased several de- 
grees below the level from which he had 
originally fallen. He was thus twice a con- 
valescent,—a sufficiently miserable fellow. 
He professed to be very much surprised to 
find himself still among the living. He re- 
mained silent and grave, with a newly con- 
tracted fold in his forehead, like a man 
honestly perplexed at the vagaries of des- 
tiny. “It must be,” he said to Mrs. Mul- 
ford,—“‘it must be that I am reserved for 
greater things.” 

In order to insure absolute quiet in the 
house, Francis learned that Miss Evanston 
had removed herself to the house of a 
friend, at a distance of some five miles. On 
the first day that the young man was well 
enough to sit in his arm-chair Mrs. Mul- 
ford spoke of her niece’s return, which was 
fixed for the morrow. “She will want very 
much to see you,” she said. “When she 
comes, may I bring her into your room?” 

“Good heavens, no!” said Francis, to 
whom the idea was very disagreeable. He 
met her accordingly at dinner, three days 
later. He left his room at the dinner 
hour, in company with Dr. James, who was 
taking his departure. In the hall they en- 
countered Mrs. Mulford, who invited the 
doctor to remain in honor of his patient’s 
reappearance in society. The doctor hesi- 
tated a moment, and as he did so, Francis 
heard Miss Evanston’s step descending the 
stair. He turned towards her just in time 
to catch on her face the vanishing glance of 
intelligence. As Mrs. Mulford’s back was 
against the staircase, her glance was evi- 
dently meant for James. He excused him- 
self on the plea of an engagement, to Mul- 
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ford’s regret, while the latter greeted the 
younger lady. Mrs. Mulford proposed an- 
other day,—the following Sunday; the doc- 
tor assented, and it was not till some time 
later that Francis found himself wonder- 
ing why Miss Evanston should have forbid- 
den him to remain. He rapidly perceived 
that during the period of their separation 
this young lady had lost none of her 
charms; on the contrary, they were more 
irresistible than ever. It seemed to Mul- 
ford, moreover, that they were bound to- 
gether by a certain pensive gentleness, a 
tender, submissive look which he had hith- 
erto failed to observe. Mrs. Mulford’s own 
remarks assured him that he was not the 
victim of an illusion. 

“I wonder what is the matter with Vir- 
ginia,” she said. “If it were not that she 
tells me that she never was, I should believe 
she is feeling unwell. I’ve never seen her 


so simple and gentle. She looks like a per- 
son who has a great fright,—a fright not 


altogether unpleasant.” 

“She has been staying in a house full of 
people,” said Mulford. “She has been ex- 
cited and amused and preoccupied; she re- 
turns to you and me, a kind of reaction 
asserts itself.” Francis’s explanation was 
ingenious rather than plausible. 

Mrs. Mulford had a better one. “I have 
an impression,” she said. “George Steven- 
son, the second of the sons is an old ad- 
mirer of Virginia’s. It’s hard to believe 
that he could have been in the house with 
her for a fortnight without renewing his 
suit, in some form or other.” 

Francis was not made uneasy, for he had 
seen and talked with Mr. George Steven- 
son,—a young man very good looking, very 
good-natured, very clever, very rich and 
very unworthy, as he conceived of Miss 
Evanston. “You don’t mean to say that 
your niece has listened to him,” he 
answered calmly enough. 

“Listened, yes. He has made himself 
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agreeable, and he has succeeded in making 
an impression,—a temporary impression,” 
added Mrs. Mulford with a business-like 
air. 
“T can’t believe it,” said Francis. 
“Why not? He’s a very nice fellow.” 
“Yes,—yes,” said Mulford, “very nice 
indeed. He’s very rich, too.” And here the 
talk was interrupted by Virginia’s entrance. 
On Sunday the two ladies went to 
church. It was not till after they had gone 
that Francis left his room. He came into 
the little parlor, took up a book, and felt 
something of the stir of his old intellectual 
life. Would he ever again know what it 
was to work? In the course of an hour the 
ladies came in, radiant with devotional mil- 
linery. Mrs. Mulford soon went out again 
leaving the others together. Miss Evanston 
asked Francis what he had been reading, 
and he was thus led to declare that he 
really believed he should after all, get the 
use of his head again. She listened with 
all the respect which an intelligent woman 
who leads an idle life necessarily feels for 
a clever man when he consents to make her 
in some degree the confidant of his intel- 
lectual purpose. Quickened by her deli- 
cious sympathy, her grave attention and 
her intelligent questions, he was led to un- 
bosom himself of several of his dearest 
convictions and projects. It was easy that 
from this point the conversation should ad- 
vance to matters of belief and hope in gen- 
eral. Before he knew it, it had done so; 
and he had thus the great satisfaction of 
discussing with the woman on whom of all 
others his selfish and personal happiness 
was most dependent, those great themes in 
whose expansive magnitude persons and 
pleasures and passions are absorbed and 
extinguished, and in whose austere ef- 
fulgence the brightest divinities of earth 
remit their shining. Serious passions are 
a good preparation for the highest kinds of 
speculation. Although Francis was urging 
no suit whatever upon his companion, and 
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consciously, at least making use in no de- 
gree of the emotion which accompanied her 
presence, it is certain that, as they formed 
themselves, his conceptions were the clear- 
er for being the conceptions of a man in 
love. And, as for Miss Evanston, her at- 
tention could not to all appearances have 
been more lively, nor her perception more 
delicate, if the atmosphere of her own in- 
tellect had been purified by the sacred fires 
of a responsive passion. 

James duly made his appearance at din- 
ner and proved himself once more the en- 
tertaining gentleman whom our friends had 
long since learned to appreciate. But Mul- 
ford, fresh from his contest with morals 
and metaphysics, was forcibly struck with 
the fact that he was one of those men from 
whom these sturdy beggars receive more 
kicks than shillings. He was nevertheless 
obliged to admit, if he was not a man of 
principles, he was thoroughly a man of 
honor. After dinner the company ad- 


journed to the piazza, where, in the course 
of half an hour, the doctor proposed to 


Miss Evanston to take a turn in the 
grounds. All around the lawn there wound 
a narrow footpath, concealed from view 
in spots by clusters of shrubbery. Francis 
and his hostess sat watching their retreat- 
ing figures as they slowly measured the sin- 
uous strip of gravel; Miss Evanston’s light 
dress and the doctor’s white waistcoat 
gleaming at intervals through the dark 
verdure. At the end of twenty minutes 
they returned to the house. The doctor 
came back only to make his bow and to 
take his departure ; and, when he had gone, 
Miss Evanston retired to her own room. 
The next morning she mounted her horse 
and rode over to see the friend with whom 
she had stayed during Mulford’s fever. 
Francis saw her pass his window, erect in 
the saddle, with her horse scattering the 
gravel with his nervous steps. Shortly aft- 
erwards Mrs. Mulford came into the room, 
sat down by the young man, made her 
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habitual inquiries as to his condition and 
then paused in such a way that he instantly 
felt that she had something to tell him. 
“You’ve something to tell me,” he said; 
“what is it?” 

Mrs. Mulford blushed a little and 
laughed. “I was first made to promise to 
keep it a secret,” she said. “If I’m so 
tramsparent now that I have leave to tell it, 
what should I be if I hadn’t? Guess.” 

Francis shook his head peremptorily. “I 
give it up.” 

“Virginia is engaged.” 

“To whom?” 

“Not to Mr. Stevenson,—to Dr. James.” 

Francis was silent a moment; but he 
neither changed color nor dropped his 
eyes. Then, at last, “Did she wish you not 
to tell me?” he asked. 

“She wished me to tell no one. But I 
prevailed upon her to let me tell you.” 

“Thank you,” said Francis with a little 
bow—and an immense irony. 

“It’s a great surprise,” continued Mrs. 
Mulford. “I never suspected it. And there 
I was talking about Mr. Stevenson! I 
don’t see how they have managed it. Well, 
I suppose it’s for the best. But it seems 
odd that Virginia should have refused so 
many superior offers, to put up at last with 
Dr. James.” 

Francis had felt for an instant as if the 
power of speech was deserting him; but 
volition nailed it down with a great muf- 
fled hammer-blow. 

“She might do worse,” he said mechani- 
cally. 

Mrs. Mulford glanced at him as if struck 
by the sound of his voice. “You're not 
surprised, then?” 

“I hardly know. I never fancied there 
was anything between them, and yet, now 
that I look back, there has been nothing 
against it. They have talked of each other 
neither too much nor too little. Upon my 
soul, they’re an accomplished couple!” 
Glancing back at his friend’s constant re- 
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serve and self-possession, Francis—strange 
as it may seem—could not repress a certain 
impulse of sympathetic admiration. He had 
had no vulgar rival. “Yes,” he repeated 
gravely, “she might do worse.” 

“T suppose she might. He’s poor, but he’s 
clever; and I’m sure I hope to Heaven he 
loves her!” 

Francis said nothing. 

“May I ask,” he resumed at length, 
“whether they became engaged yesterday, 
on that walk around the lawn?” 

“No; it would be fine if they had, under 
our very noses! It was all done while Vir- 
ginia was at the Stevenson’s. It was 
agreed between them yesterday that she 
should tell me at once.” 

“And when are they to be married?” 

“In September, if possible. Virginia told 
me to tell you that she counts upon your 
staying for the wedding.” 

“Staying where?” asked Mulford, with 
a little nervous laugh. 


“Staying here, of course,—in the house.” 


Francis looked his hostess full in the 
eyes, taking her hand as he did so. “ ‘The 
funeral baked meats did coldly furnish 
forth the marriage tables.’ ” 

“Ah, hold your tongue!” cried Mrs. 
Mulford, pressing his hand. “How can 
you be so horrible? When Virginia leaves 
me, Francis, I shall be quite alone. The 
tie which binds us together will be very 
much slackened by her marriage. I can’t 
help thinking that it was never very close, 
when I consider that I’ve had no part in 
the most important step of her life. I don’t 
complain. I suppose it’s natural enough. 
Perhaps it’s the fashion, — come in with 
striped petticoats and pea-jackets. Only it 
makes me feel like an old woman. It re- 
moves me twenty years at a bound from 
my own engagement, and the day I burst 
out crying on my mother’s neck because 
your uncle had told a young girl I knew, 
that he thought I had beautiful eyes. Now- 
a-days I suppose they tell the young ladies 
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themselves, and have them cry on their own 
necks. It’s a great saving of time. But I 
shall miss Virginia all the same; and then, 
Francis, I shall make a great deal of you.” 

“The more the better,” said Francis, with 
the same laugh; and at this moment Mrs. 
Mulford was called away. 

Francis had not been a soldier for noth- 
ing. He had received a heavy blow and he 
resolved to bear it like a man. He refused 
to allow himself a single moment of self- 
compassion. On the contrary, he spared 
himself none of the hard names offered by 
his passionate vocabulary. For not guess- 
ing Virginia’s secret, he was perhaps excus- 
able. Women were all inscrutable, and 
this one especially so. But James was a 
man like himself,—a man whom he esteem- 
ed, but whom he was loath to credit with a 
deeper and more noiseless current of feel- 
ing than his own, for his own was no bab- 
bling brook betraying its course through 
green leaves. James had loved modestly 
and decently, but frankly and heartily like 
a man who was not ashamed of what he 
was doing, and if he had not found it out 
it was his own fault. What else had he 
todo? He had been a besotted day-dream- 
er, while his friend had simply been a gen- 
uine lover. He deserved his injury, and he 
would bear it in silence. He had been un- 
able to get well on an illusion; he would 
now try getting well on a truth. This was 
stern treatment, the reader will admit likely 
to kill if it didn’t cure. 

Miss Evanston was absent for several 
hours. At dinner-time she had not re- 
turned, and Mrs. Mulford and the young 
man accordingly sat down without her. 
After dinner Francis went into the little 
parlor quite indifferent as to how soon he 
met her. Seeing or not seeing her, time 
hung equally heavy. Shortly after her 
companions had risen from the table, she 
rode up to the door, dismounted, tired and 
hungry, passed directly into the dining- 
room, and sat down to eat in her habit. In 
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half an hour she came out, and crossing 
the hall on her way upstairs, saw Mulford 
in the parlor. She turned round, and gath- 
ering up her long skirts with one hand, 
while she held a little sweet-cake to her lips 
with the other, stopped at the door to bid 
him good day. He left his chair, and went 
towards her. Her face wore something of 
a weary smile. 

“So you’re going to be married,” he be- 
gan abruptly. 

Miss Evanston assented with a slight 
movement of her head. 

“I congratulate you. Excuse me if I 
don’t do it with the best grace. I feel all I 
dare to feel.” 

“Don’t be afraid,” said Virginia, smiling 
and taking a bite from her cake. 

“T’m not sure that it’s not more unex- 
pected than even such things have a right 
to be. There’s no doubt about it?” 


“None whatever.” 
“Well, James is a very good fellow. I 


haven’t seen him yet,” he pursued as Vir- 
ginia was silent. “I don’t know that I’m 
in any hurry to see him. But I mean to talk 
to him. I mean to tell him that if he 
doesn’t do his duty by you, I shall—” 

“Well?” 

“T shall remind him of it.” 

“O, I shall do that,” said Miss Evans- 
ton. 

Francis looked at her gravely. “By 
Heaven! you know,” he cried with intens- 
ity, “it must be either one thing or the 
other.” 

“I don’t understand you.” 

“OQ, I understand myself. You're not a 
woman to be thrown away, Miss Evans- 
ton.” 

Virginia made a gesture of impatience. 
“I don’t understand you,” she repeated. 
“You must excuse me. I’m very tired.” 
And she went rapidly upstairs. 

On the following day Francis had an op- 
portunity to make his compliments to the 
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doctor. “I don’t congratulate you on doing 
it,” he said, “so much as on the way you’ve 
done it.” 

“What do you know about the way?” 
asked James. 

“Nothing whatever. 
You took good care of that. 
to be married in the autumn?” 

“T hope so. Very quietly, I suppose. 
The parson to do it, and Mrs. Mulford and 
my mother and you to see it’s done prop- 
erly.” And the doctor put his hand on 
Francis’s shoulder. 

“O, I’m the last person to choose,” said 
Mulford. “If he were to omit anything, I 
should take good care not to cry out.” It 
is often said that next to great joy no state 
of mind is so frolicsome as great distress. It 
was in virtue of this truth, I suppose, that 
Francis was able to be facetious. He kept 
his spirits. He talked and smiled and 
lounged about with the same differential 
languor as before. During the interval be- 
fore the time appointed for the wedding it 
was agreed between the parties interested 
that Miss Evanston should go over and 
spend a few days with her future mother- 
in-law, where she might partake more 
freely and privately than at home of the 
pleasure of her lover’s company. She was 
absent a week ; a week during which Francis 
was thrown entirely upon his hostess for 
entertainment and diversion—things he had 
a very keen sense of needing. There were 
moments when it seemed to him that he was 
living by mere force of will, and that, if he 
loosened the screws for a single instant, he 
would sink back upon his bed again and 
never leave it. He had forbidden himself 
to think of Virginia, and had prescribed a 
course of meditation upon that other mis- 
tress, his first love, with whom he had long 
since exchanged pledges—she of a hundred 
names—work, letters, philosophy, fame. 
But, after Virginia had gone, it was su- 
premely difficult not to think of her. Even 


That’s just it. 
And you're 
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in absence she was supremely conspicuous. 
The most that Francis could do was to take 
refuge in books—an immense number of 
which he now read, fiercely, passionately, 
voraciously—in conversation with Mrs. 
Mulford and in such society as he found in 
his path. Mrs. Mulford was a great gossip, 
a gossip on a scale so magnificent as to 
transform the foible into a virtue. A gossip, 
moreover, of imagination, dealing with the 
future as well as the present and the past, 
with a host of delightful half-possibilities, as 
well as with stale hyper-verities. With her, 
then, Francis talked of his own future, into 
which she entered with the most outspoken 
and intelligent sympathy. “A man,” he 
declared, “couldn’t do better; and a man 
certainly would do worse.” Mrs. Mulford 
arranged an Eureopean tour and residence 
for her nephew, in the manner of one who 
knew her ground. Virginia once married, 


she herself would go abroad and fix herself 
in one of the several capitals in which an 
American widow with an easy income may 


contrive to support existence. She would 
make her dwelling a base of supplies for 
Francis, who should take his time to it, 
and visit every accessible spot in Europe and 
the East. She would leave him free to go 
and come as he pleased, and to live as he 
liked ; and I may say that, thanks to Mrs. 
Mulford’s observation of continental man- 
ners, this broad allowance covered in her 
view quite as much as it did in poor Fran- 
cis’s, who had never yet had those liberal 
privileges. All that she would ask of him 
would be to show himself, say, twice a year 
in her drawing-room, and to tell her stories 
of what he had seen; that drawing-room 
which she already saw in her mind’s eye 
—a compact little room with tapestry hang- 
ings in the doorways and a coach-house in 
the court attached. Mrs. Mulford was not 
a severe moralist; but she was quite too 
sensible a woman to wish to demoralize her 
nephew, and to persuade him to trifle with 
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his future—that future of which the war 
had already made light in its own grim 
fashion. Nay, she loved him; she thought 
him the cleverest, the most promising of 
young men. She looked to the day when 
his name would be on men’s lips, and it 
would be a great piece of good fortune to 
have very innocently married his uncle. 
Herself a great observer of men and man- 
ners, she wished to give him advantages 
which had been sterile in her own case. 

In the way of society, Francis made calls 
with his hostess, went out twice to dine, and 
caused Mrs. Mulford herself to entertain 
company at dinner. He presided on these 
occasions with distinguished good grace. 
It happened, moreover, that invitations had 
been out some days for a party at the Ste- 
venson’s—Miss Evanston’s friends—and 
that, as there was to be no dancing, Francis 
boldly announced his intention of going 
thither. “Who knows?” he said; “it may 
do me more good than harm. We can go 
late and come away early.” Mrs. Mulford 
doubted of the wisdom of the act; but she 
finally assented and prepared herself. It 
was late when they left home, and when 
they arrived the rooms—rooms of excep- 
tional vastness—were at their fullest. Mul- 
ford received on this, his first appearance 
in society, a most flattering welcome, and 
in a very few moments found himself in ex- 
clusive possession of Miss Dora Stevenson, 
Virginia’s particular friend. This young 
lady has had no part in our story, because 
our story is perforce short and condemned 
to pick and choose its constituent elements. 
With the least bit wider compass we might 
long since have whispered to the reader that 
Miss Stevenson—who was a charming girl 
—had conceived a decided preference for 
our Francis over all other men whomsoever. 
That Francis was utterly ignorant of the 
circumstance is our excuse for passing it 
by, and we linger upon it, therefore, only 
long enough to suggest that the young girl 
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must have been very happy at this particu- 
lar moment. 

“Is Miss Evanston here?” Mulford asked 
as he accompanied her into an adjoining 
room. 

“Do you call that being here?” said Miss 
Stevenson, looking across the apartment. 
Mulford, too, looked across. 

There he beheld Miss Evanston full- 
robed in white, standing fronted by a semi- 
circle of no less than five gentlemen,—all 
good loking and splendid. Her head and 
shoulders rose serene from the folds of her 
beautiful dress, and she looked and listened 
with that half-abstracted air which is par- 
donable in a woman beset by half a dozen 
admirers. When Virginia’s eyes fell upon 


her friend, she stared a moment, surprised, 
and then made him the most gracious bow 
in the world—a bow so gracious that her 
little circle half divided itself to let it pass, 
and looked around to see where the deuce 
it was going. Taking advantage of this 


’ circumstance, Miss Evanston advanced sev- 
eral steps. Francis went towards her and 
there, in sight of a hundred men and as 
many women, she gave him her hand, and 
smiled upon him with extraordinary sweet- 
ness. They went back together to Miss 
Stevenson, and Virginia made him sit down, 
she and her friend placing themselves on 
either side. For half an hour Francis had 
the honor of engrossing the attention of 
the two most charming girls present,—and, 
thanks to this distinction, indeed the atten- 
tion of the whole company. After which 
the two young ladies had him introduced 
successively to every maiden and matron in 
the assembly in the least remarkable for 
loveliness or wit. Francis rose to the level 
of the occasion, and conducted himself with 
unprecedented gallantry. Upon others he 
made, of course, the best impression, but to 
himself he was an object almost of awe. I 
am compelled to add however that he was 
obliged to fortify himself with repeated 
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draughts of wine; and that even with the 
aid of this artificial stimulant he was un- 
able to conceal from Mrs. Mulford and his 
physician that he was looking far too much 
like an invalid to be properly where he was. 

“Was there ever anything like the avid- 
ity of these dreadful girls?” said Mrs. Mul- 
ford to the Doctor. “They'll have up an- 
other. Look at little Miss Carthington, 
yonder, with Francis and George Steven- 
son before her. She’s got them contra- 
dicting each other and she looks like a Ro- 
man lady at the circus. What does she 
care so long as she makes her evening? 
They like a man to look as if he were going 
to die,—it’s interesting.” 

James went over to his friend, and told 
him sternly that it was high time he should 
be at home and in bed. “You're looking 
horribly,” he added shrewdly as Francis 
resisted. 

“You’re not looking horribly, Colonel 
Mulford,” said Miss Carthington, a very 
audacious little person, overhearing this 
speech. 

“It’s not a matter of taste, madam,’ 
the Doctor, angrily; “it’s a fact.” 
he led away his patient. 

Francis insisted that he had not hurt 
himself, that, on the contrary, he was feel- 
ing uncommonly well; but his face contra- 
dicted him. He continued for two or three 
days more to play at “feeling well,” with a 
courage worthy of a better cause. Then at 
last he let disease have its way. He settled 
himself on his pillows, and fingered his 
watch, and began to wonder how many 
revolutions he would still witness of those 
exquisite little needles. The Doctor came, 
and gave him a sound rating for what he 
called his imprudence. Francis heard him 
out patiently; and then assured him that 
prudence or imprudence had nothing what- 
ever to do with it; that death had taken fast 
hold of him, and that now his only concern 
was to make easy terms with his captor. 


’ 


said 
And 
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From this moment his strength began rap- 
idly to ebb, and the shattered fragments 
of his long-resisting will floated down its 
shallow current into dissolution. It was 
useless to attempt to talk, to beguile the 
interval, to watch the signs, or to count the 
hours. Miss Evanston expressed a desire 
to give the young man some sign of sym- 
pathy. Accordingly the Doctor went up 
to Mulford’s bedside, and found the patient 
in the languid middle condition between 
sleeping and waking in which he had passed 
the last forty-eight hours. “Colonel,” he 
asked gently, “do you think you could see 
Virginia?” 

For an answer, Francis opened his eyes. 
James went out and led his companion back 
into the darkened room. She came softly 
up to the bedside, stood looking down for a 
moment at the sick man, and then stooped 
over him. 

“I thought I’d come and make you a 
little visit,” she said. “Does it disturb 


you ?” 
“Not in the least,” said Mulford, looking 
her steadily in the eyes. “Not half as much 


as it would have done a week ago. Sit 
down.” 

“Thank you. The Doctor won't let me. 
But I’ll come again if you feel that it’s nec- 
essary.” 

“No,” he said in a voice grave with the 


gravity of a man who is nigh unto death, 
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“it isn’t necessary, nothing is necessary in 
this world. I thought differently once. But 
if you wish to see me you'll not have an- 
other chance. I’m not good for more than 
a day or two yet. Tell them to go out. I 
wish to speak to you alone? Do you 
mind? I wouldn’t have sent for you, but 
now you're here, I might as well take ad- 
vantage of it.” 

“Have you anything particular to say?” 
asked James, kindly. 

“QO, come,” said Mulford, with a smile 
which he meant to be good-natured, but 
which was only ghastly; “you’re not going 
to be jealous of me at this time of day.” 

James looked at Miss Evanston for per- 
mission, and then left the room with the 
nurse. But a minute had hardly elapsed 
before Miss Evanston hurried into the ad- 
joining apartment, with her face pale and 
discomposed. 

“Go to him!” she exclaimed. 
ing!” 

When they reached him he was dead. 

Miss Evanston’s wedding was of course 
not deferred. She was married in Septem- 
ber very quietly, but in the interval a re- 
mark of her aunt’s which she had overheard 
gave her much food for reflection on the 
nature of philanthropists. 

Her kind-hearted relative had exclaimed 
with a heartfelt sigh, “what a dreadful 
pity.” 


“He’s dy- 
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BY 
ELIHU S. RILEY 


HEN the Naval Academy 
came to Annapolis, there 
were just twenty-six 
families in society in the 
city.” 

This was the emphatic 
statement of a daughter 
of a graduate in the 

First Class that entered the Naval Academy. 

At the period of the establishment of the 
Academy at the seat of the ancient capital 
of Maryland, there were still in the city 
on the Severn the descendants of many 
of “the superior people” who composed 
that society which, for the beauty and ele- 
gance of its women, the refinements of its 
pleasures, the brilliancy of its public func- 
tions and luxuriousness of its private en- 
tertainments, its patronage of the fine arts 
and its liberal support of histrionic talent, 
had gained for this city on the Severn, long 
before the Revolutionary War, the title of 
“the Paris of America,” as the forensic, 
literary and intellectual ability of its men 
had secured for it the soubriquet of “The 
Athens of America.” 

In this Annapolitan society, when the 
Naval Academy was opened in 1845 were 
the Brewers, Claudes, Chases, Gassaways, 
Halls, Magruders, McParlins, Nicholsons, 
Randalls, Ridgelys, Stocketts, Welches, 
Worthingtons and many others who were 
descendants of the ante-revolutionary lead- 
ers and creators of Annapolitan society. 
This community of leading people had a 
positive and moulding influence upon the 
society of the Naval Academy. There were 


immediate and reciprocal relations estab- 
lished between the residents of the Naval 
Academy and the citizens of Annapolis. 
These came natural to the situation—that, 
as the Naval Academy, both in its corps of 
instructors and in the classes of its mid- 
shipmen, represented intelligence and re- 
finement so like should seek like and choose 
their equals in Annapolis private and pub- 
lic station. On the other hand it was 
equally reasonable that the denizens of the 
Naval Academy would discover what were 
the customs and characteristics of the lead- 
ing people of Annapolis and conform to 
their usages if they did not already reach 
up to the requirements of the best in the 
city. Annapolis society, both in theory and 
fact, gave the cue to the society of the Na- 
val Academy as to what was proper in the 
eyes of the fashionables of those days, since 
the residents of the Naval Academy were 
then only a handful of the families in it, 
they could not color the Annapolis mem- 
bers. Private parties, social gatherings, 
great balls, at one of which were seven 
hundred guests, began to bring together 
the residents of the Naval Academy and 
the citizens of Annapolis, the polish of 
its people and the elegance of its society 
being, indeed, one of the potential argu- 
ments that Commodore Isaac P. Mayo, a 
member of the commission that selected the 
site of the Naval Academy, had used in 
urging that the school should come to the 
ancient capital of Maryland. The midship- 
men and the belles of Annapolis were soon 
on friendly terms; the former visited the 
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homes of the ladies, named their cutters 
after them, and often, in those early days, 
chose their wives from among the fair 
daughters of Annapolis. 

For forty years the society of Ann- 
apolis dominated the social realm of the 
Naval Academy. They were predominant, 
numerically, in attendance at the hops, balls 
and official functions of the Naval 
Academy, and outnumbered all the visitors 
from other sections of the Union combined ; 
they gave tone to its social affairs, and even 
dictated who should enjoy the festivities of 
the institution. If an unadvised Youngster 
brought, when he “rated” the hops, a lady 
who did not belong to the social set in 
Annapolis, word was passed by the fair and 
favored that that one was persona non 
grata, and the Upper Classmen would an- 
nounce to the Youngster: “Don’t bring 


that femme to the hops again!” an order 
that would be implicitly obeyed. 

The enlargement of the Naval Academy 
and the increasing numbers of midshipmen 


have ended this regime. The first functions 
to feel the moulding hand of mutation were 
the great balls. They, a score of years ago, 
began to show that Annapolis society could 
not control the entree to them, and now, for 
two decades, all classes of respectable 
society have been represented at the annual 
balls. Beside, when once the outside par- 
ticipants were only a percentage here and 
there in these large and brilliant entertain- 
ments, at the hops, receptions and the balls, 
now, the order is reversed, and the foreign 
visitors so far outnumber the local con- 
tingent that Annapolis only furnishes a 
modicum of those who dance the merry 
hours away to the sounds of mirthful and 
enlivening strains. Hours and customs, too, 
have changed. Now the hops end at eleven 
and the balls at midnight—once the 
hop continued till midnight and the balls 
till daybreak. Then at the end of the ball 
the band that had furnished the thrill and 
life of the mazy whirl was at the end of the 
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dance regaled with a sumptuous repast. 
Now the band goes supperless to bed. 

The social life of the Naval Academy is 
largely official and semi-official. There are 
emphatic “rates” in its customs and usages. 
The formative and potential hand of of- 
ficial society lays hold of the candidate for 
admission to the Naval Academy as soon 
as he arrives in Annapolis. It has, how- 
ever, but one edict with but one command 
in it—“Thou shalt not attend the hops as 
a participant.” “In the good old days when 
hazing existed,” as some exponent of the 
system stated it, if a candidate dared to 
break this injunction the eyes of the 
“Youngsters” of his day and generation 
were upon him, and when that “gally” can- 
didate became a “Plebe” he would have 
enough of the warmest kind of “running” 
to make him repent his social rashness. 

When the First Class established all the 
social rates of the “Plebes,” they were not 
allowed to attend the hops, except the last 
one, closing the Academic year, or, pro- 
vided, a relative was with the Fourth Class- 
man. Now it is a regulation of the Naval 
Academy, issued by solemn rule of au- 
thority, and when the Fourth Class man’s 
family or relatives are in Annapolis and he 
wishes to take one or more of them to a 
hop, he must put in a formal request to the 
Commandant of Midshipmen, state his rea- 
son for making the petition, and have it 
acted upon as a matter in military chancery. 

In former days the midshipmen selected 
their own hop committees without let or 
hindrance from anyone. Now when they 
make their choice the nominees are sent to 
the Commandant of Midshipmen for his 
approval or disapproval. 

The hops and balls form a large part of 
the recreations of the midshipmen. They 
take enthusiastic interest and find unalloyed 
pleasure in them. Their friends come from 
every section of the Union to attend them, 
and, as the time of one of the more elab- 
orate of these entertainments arrives, the 
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trains leading to Annapolis carry full car- 
goes of young and pretty maidens en route 
to the hop or ball. The special and great 
occasions are the Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas Eve hops, the semi-annual and annual 
balls, and once the after Lenten ball. This 
is not now so pronounced a function since 
the votaries of pleasure, amongst the resi- 
dents of the Naval Academy, have hops all 
through Lent, much to the disapproval of 
the more self-denying ones, who exclude 
this religious season from their round of 
saltatory pleasures. Indeed, the title of 
one of the hops has supreme, unconscious 
satire in it. It is, with startling impro- 
priety, called “the mid-Lenten hop,” as 
though it were a religious ceremony. Not 
a few refuse to attend these Lenten dances, 
and this is especially noticeable in the Ann- 
apolis contingent that usually participate in 
these festivities. 

The hops of the midshipmen all come 
_ under military rule, in so far as their man- 


agement, hour of opening and hour of 
closing are concerned, and a midshipman 
may not escort his lady friend outside the 
Academy grounds after the hop, unless he 


is on “the first conduct grade.” So the 
hand of authority grasps “Uncle Sam’s 
Babies” even down to their privileges with 
the fair sex. A score of years ago the mid- 
shipmen had their hops on alternate Satur- 
day evenings, and the officers their recep- 
tions in the intervening Saturdays. The 
midshipmen were in extensive evidence at 
the officers’ reception then, as Saturday 
night was their one-night-in-the-week holi- 
day. This social deluge of midshipmen at 
these pleasant events was so marked and the 
encouragement that the young ladies gave 
them so pronounced that one of the officers 
observed that “the midshipmen had 
taken possession of things.” A different 
condition now prevails. The dates of the 
officers’ receptions have been changed to 
Wednesday evenings, when the midship- 
men are safely housed in quarters at study 
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hours. They no longer occupy the pleasant 
places that the officers had chosen for 
themselves. As the hops of the midship- 
men, by the large numbers of the corps it- 
self, have departed from their ancient ex- 
clusiveness, since the Annapolis attendants 
cannot, from that reason, set the status 
of participants, the officers’ receptions have 
risen in social importance and restricted at- 
tendance. Indeed, it appears to be a mark 
of high class distinction to participate in 
one of these gayeties. A young lady re- 
cently, whose brother had become a “Passed 
Midshipman” and who thus rated the of- 
ficers’ reception, and had taken her to one 
of them, preserved her card of dances, hung 
it about her neck like a jewel and proudly 
displayed it to her friends as a token of 
the good fortune socially that had befallen 
her. 

All of the social festivities of the Naval 
Academy are not limited to teas, hops, balls 
and receptions. In the circles of Naval 
Academy society are found men of letters, 
broad learning, high professional attain- 
ments, travel and culture. The passing 
trivialities of the ball room could not suffice 
their zest for recreation. The women are 
educated, intellectual and refined. The hop 
and reception do not bring complete social 
entertainment. So, “L’Alliance Francaise” 
flourishes at the Naval Academy, and closed 
its last season with a French play in the 
native tongue, while Shakespeare and 
Browning clubs have their appointed sea- 
sons. The lecture bureau is opened during 
Lent, and often a drama is placed on the 
boards. These histrionic performances are 
generally induced by some appeal for sweet 
charity, for the heart of the Naval Academy 
is most kind to the needy and dependent. 
No case in the Naval Service or in civil 
life in Annapolis that requires the helping 
hand is ever turned away without assist- 
ance when once its merit is established to 
the generous people who, from time to time, 
compose the residential portion of the Naval 
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Academy. When these performances have 
been given, the actors have shown a grace, 
naturalness and proficiency in the dramatic 
art that so far outrank the usual amateur 
performances as to reach well nigh into 
the realm of the professional. Only the 
residents of the Naval Academy and the 
citizens of Annapolis, who have invitations, 
may witness these exhibitions of dramatic 
art, for, though by cash rates one must 
enter the doors, nevertheless the only way 
to the auditorium on these occasions is by 
special summons from the appointed au- 
thorities of the improvised dramatic com- 
pany giving the performance. There is one 
side to the social festivities of the midship- 
men that is unique to civilians. They are 
not allowed, except by permission of 
the authorities of the Naval Academy 
to spend any money upon them. 
Each midshipman receives $600 and some 
other small allowances from the Govern- 
ment annually. This sum has to meet a 


great many varied expenses, including 


sports and festivities. The Government 
watches each cent a midshipman spends. It 
encourages and commands him to keep 
within his salary. It petitions parents to 
send no extra money to their midshipmen 
sons; it will allow no difference in manner 
and mode of living between the millionaire’s 
scion and the cotter’s son when once they 
enter the Academy; so the salary of the 
midshipman must meet his expenses in 
every direction. Ata few only, including the 
semi-annual and the annual ball, are there 
suppers. At the hops the refreshment is 
iced lemonade; the music, furnished by the 
Academy band, is free; the decorations are 
bunting and a display of arms that cost the 
committee of arrangements nothing. 

The social circle of the twenty-six 
families in Annapolis, when the Academy 
was established, if it has not increased in 
number of families that descended from the 
superior people of the colonial period, has 
been widened by the application of new 
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tests and conditions, and there are over two 
hundred Annapolitan families and their 
friends who are now in or on the rim of 
Naval Academy society. These, with the 
fifty or sixty families in the school itself, 
make a laborious call upon the time and 
strength of those who are under obligations 
to its customs. One naval officer exclaimed 
pathetically to a friend: “My wife is being 
constantly upbraided for not attending to 
her social duties; but what can she do, poor 
thing? She has three hundred names on 
her visiting list!” On this being told a wise 
woman in the same social class, she replied 
with supreme confidence that she knew how 
to hold the situation in hand: “I have as 
many as that myself. I visit them once a 
year, and cut off my list all the younger 
set.” One civilian who some years since 
came in active touch with Naval and Ann- 
apolis society declared: “It was a business 
itself to keep up with it.” 

It must not be considered that all the in- 
telligence, refinement and superiority in 
Annapolis are devotees at the shrine of 
fashionable and Academic society. There 
are many who have no tastes nor desire for 
its busy and exciting whirl, though they 
look with interest on the gayeties of the 
social crafts afloat on the swift and ecstactic 
current of Naval society; but there are 
others who aspire to be in it who are out 
and will never reach its surface, since they 
have not qualifications to be of it, and would 
not be of it even if in it. There are others 
who, entering, are in America, like those 
Thackeray describes in England in his day, 
“kicking in the face the old friends they 
have left behind as they mount the ladder 
of social distinction in their frenzied haste 
to reach the station of those above them.” 

Fashion, society and social customs have 
their moulding effect on the midshipmen. 
When he arrives in Annapolis, the candidate 
takes his place in the social layer that suits 
him. If he has friends and acquaintances 
in Annapolis this makes his decision. If 
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not, it is settled for him by his environments 
in his boarding house and newly made ac- 
quaintances. After he enters the Academy 
he may or may not keep up the friendships 
of his candidate year. As a rule, if the new 
friends are in what is known as the fashion- 
able class, he will be glad to have a place 
to spend a few hours when on leave, to 
break the ennui of constant study and in- 
creasing military duties. If, however, the 
acquaintanceship has been outside this peri- 
phery, or has been made with people who 
lack education and refinement, then for the 
Plebe year the fellowship will continue, but 
as the midshipman who had few oppor- 
tunities previous to entering the Navy rises 
in class, in society and in education, and 
broadens in his culture, the uneducated, un- 
refined and the uncultured no longer pre- 
sent attractions to him, and even if he did 
not yield to the grasp of the iron hand that 
leads him to the social paths he is expected 
to take, natural selection would inevitably 
. end an intimacy that had no congeniality in 
it. Nevertheless, while this broad and rea- 
sonable rule accounts for most of the burial 
of candidate-made friendships, there are 
some who forget their old friends merely 
because they do not fashion themselves 
after fashion. 

The autocrats of society amongst the 
midshipmen are the members of the First 
Class. Beside dictating whom the younger 
men may bring to the hops, they will inter- 
fere and disrupt a social function that does 
not meet with their conception of right. 
When a young lady in the Naval Academy 
had obtained the use of the old armory 
to give a hop, and had invited only certain 
members of the Fourth Class, this was 
deemed an effort to establish a social set in 
the class and to be in violation of the demo- 
cratic spirit of eqality that is expected to 
exist amongst the several members of the 
four classes. The “Plebes” invited were 
directed by the First Class men not to at- 
tend. That order meant obeisance. The 
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command was only revoked when the 
hostess explained that the reason for in- 
viting only a number of the Fourth Class 
men was that her invitations were limited to 
those with whom she was personally ac- 
quainted. 

Outside the official and semi-official asso- 
ciations of the residents of the Naval 
Academy there are many friendly visits 
and interchanges of courtesies not tinged 
with formal companionship. Warm and 
congenial friendships exist here, and it only 
takes a passing glance at the state of feeling 
in the Academy to find the congenial spirits 
who enpoy the sweet fellowships of kindred 
minds. The inherent principles of the naval 
service, however, as a rule, discourage the 
profound friendships of civil life, where 
propinquity for years, sympathy in sorrows, 
and the enjoyment of mutual pleasures 
deepen the tie of affection as the lengthening 
years roll on. In the midst of the growth 
of the affection of congenial souls, sud- 
denly, as the bolt from heaven, the inexor- 
able orders come that part friends never to 
meet again this side of the eternal. 

There is one tinge in the social enjoy- 
ments of the Naval Academy that comes to 
few places. The added element of the gal- 
lant ship and the stately squadron. Beside 
the regular complement of ships on the 
Severn, attached to the Naval Academy, 
more than once during the year the flags 
of other nations float from great warships 
on the Chesapeake in the roads off Ann- 
apolis. A ball, a hop, a reception on these, 
“things of beauty,” with the novel sur- 
roundings of spars and sails, guns and 
munitions of war, decked and garlanded 
with flags and bunting, with agreeable 
people, and mirth, music and moonlight, 
have an accentuation of delight unknown to 
the ashore entertainment. It would be 
strange, indeed, if amidst these congenial 
environments the sweet story of burning 
young love was not once more poured by 
ardent lips into willing ears. 





HOW ANOTHER SQUADRON CAME OUT 


BY 
LIEUT. W. T. CLUVERIUS, U.S. N. 


WO days before the Span- 
iards came rushing out 
of Santiago harbor some 
good staunch Americans 
were performing a 
similar feat a hundred 
miles up the coast—with 
just as much speed and 
certainly as much inten- 

ere sity of purpose. There 
was this one exception—the Spaniards 
lost their breath on reaching the entrance 
while the Americans found theirs. 

It is positively delicious to breathe 
freely again after having one’s heart in 
one’s mouth for thirty-five minutes. 

If on July first, ’98, at four in the after- 
noon, two American vessels of the prolific 
auxiliary type—a yacht and a tug—had ar- 
rived off the keys enclosing the harbor of 
Manzanillo, Cuba, and there completely 
stupified the ten thousand souls of that 
city, throwing them into a helpless, hyp- 
notic state, and leaving on our hands, three 
prize steamers, eighteen schooners, and a 
fleet of tugs, we might have gotten our 
breath sooner. 

The yacht was the Scorpion, with her 
four big five-inch guns—always making 
trouble—and the tug was the Osceola. We 
had been doing steady duty before Santi- 
ago for almost a month and the Admiral 
suggested a pleasant little change. “Go 
down,” said he, “to Manzanillo and cut out 
two small gunboats.” 

“Delighted,” said Captain Marix, “we 
need no assistance.” So we went off to 


the west, with visions of prize money and 
peace jubilees. 

At Cape Cruz, there was the Osceola, 
and Captain Purcell told us of his orders 
to join our little party, and mentioned the 
fact that three other vessels cruising in 
the vicinity expected to go too. 

We saw our prize money dwindling in 
this grand division. “We won’t wait,” 
said Marix, without two thoughts, and up 
along the narrow passes we steamed for 
fifty long and impatient miles, the lead 
going all the way, for it was unknown 
water to us. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon of the 
first, we were off the port. 

Our first move was to fool them. The 
main channel runs north and south be- 
tween the keys and the city, and we under- 
stood that both entrances were mined. 
Clear water was made out between the two 
middle keys opposite the center of the city, 
and here we were to enter, sounding as 
we went. 

“General quarters!”—and the order 
rang out on both vessels. “All ready!” 
was the report in two minutes. Every 
gun’s crew was stripped to the waist. 

“Do you see the gunboats yet, quarter- 
master?” “Only one, sir; an old tub, sir.” 

“The forward battery will load first,” 
sang out Marix to Purcell on our quarter. 
“You clear the keys with your gatling. 
We are going in full speed.” 

“So am I,” yelled Purcell. 

“Come on then—don’t fire on the town,” 
from our bridge; and through the keys we 
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went with engine telegraphs jammed hard 
down. 

The gatling rattled away; but not a re- 
turn shot from the Sabbath-like city. 

“Open fire on the gunboat!” and a five- 
inch shell was sent whirling over the water 
toward her, followed by a dozen six- 
pounders. 

Fifteen hundred yards—— 

“Hurrah, fellows, look at the prizes— 
. What’s the matter with us!”—Pinggg- 
whirrr, and a shell passed over us from stem 
to stern. 

“Well, I never—they're firing at us!” 

It was only a signal from the “old tub.” 

“Here they come!” and from behind the 
docks came four more gunboats, and 
stopped. 

Pingg-g-whirrr-r-r_ Pingg-g-whirrr-r-r 
whirrr-r-r-—“Hard aport—Stop her—Port 
battery open fire, fast as you know how!” 

The Osceola, too, just ahead, went into 
action with her three pounders and not a 
moment was lost. 

Bang-splash Bang-splash-splash-splash— 
“The batteries have opened on us, sir!” 
from the quartermaster. 

Whirrr-r-r-whirrr-r-r—*Riflemen, 
the trenches are full of them.” 

At the gums every face was set and 
rigid. 

“Hit her up, boys, hit her up. Come on 
there, more ammunition, don’t dodge, fel- 
lows—that’s the talk—kill the dagoes— 
gimme dat shell. Git down there, you 
sharpshooter, you want me to blow your 
darned head off you!” 

Twelve hundred yards. 

“Five-inch fire on the batteries—auto- 
matics on the trenches; good work, men.” 


sir ; 
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Bang—and the splash deluged the fore- 
castle. Bang—and the water blinded us 
aft and the wind of the unseen whistler 
chilled us. A crash forward and the frag- 
ments fell on the topgallant forecastle. 
Another, and the galley got a three-pounder 
shell square. 

“Come fellows—that’s the stuff, bullies; 
steady, men—good shot!” 

“There goes a gunboat, sir.” 

Now the six-pounders were singing 
away. 

“Five batteries, sir—look out behind us 
on the ‘keys.” Still they come—thicker, 
and the sickening mausers 

“More shell, fellows—New York soon 
again, boys.” 

“Purcell,” shouted Marix. 

“Hello?” came back. 

“It’s too much for us, I’m going out.” 

“Same here,” decidedly. 

Hard aport and out we skipped—not 
slow, yet not too fast, keeping things lively 
with our stern guns. Just out of range we 
stopped. 

And then it was we caught our breath. 

“Hully Mike,” said the philosopher when 
he could speak freely, “them ain’t the same 
Spaniards we seen before, is they?” 

Struck twelve times, used hundreds of 
shells, and not a man scmtched. Well, 
there must be others. 

It was eighteen days later, I remember, 
when five more vessels came up to help 
us out a bit, and there was not enough left 
of all the Spanish craft in that harbor to 
have made a souvenir walking stick. This 
was after a three hours’ visit—rather a pro- 
tracted call, too, it must have seemed to 
them. 


Gy arn 





“Without committing ourselves to the details of it,” says the New York Times of 
the 20th of January, “we are free to say that there is hardly a measure pending in Con- 
gress more meritorious in its purpose and intention than that introduced by Mr. Calder- 
head concerning the pay of the Army.” The bill in question, as our readers need not be 
told, raises that pay, and The Times in commending the increase merely adds its voice 
to a chorus of influential daily newspapers. Since the introduction of Mr. Calderhead’s 
bill, editorial expressions of similar tenor have appeared in representative journals in prac- 
tically every city in the country. It may be argued, therefore, that the man in the street 
begins to realize the hardships imposed by the present scale of compensation in the 
military service and that public sentiment is behind the effort to reduce those hardships. 
The trouble hitherto has been to convince the civilian that any hardships existed. The or- 
dinary citizen in our Republic has had the habit of considering the soldier in time of 
peace as an idle and useless person. He is beginning at last, chiefly in the white light 
of the recent Russo-Japanese War, to see things differently. 

The Times discusses the whole question with such admirable brevity and point that 


it is worth quoting further. 

“The private soldier [our contemporary says] gets the same wage now that he got a 
generation ago, thirteen dollars a month. The bill now before the Military Committee 
raises his pay two dollars which is still very much less than the man qualified to be a 
good soldier can earn in civil life. But, on the other hand, the pay of non-commissioned 
officers in the line of the army is much more increased proportionately. This is quite as 
it should be. The object of the pay table should be to encourage the good man to stay 
in the service by hopes of speedy promotion and a considerable increase of pay. The 
increase is not a gratuity, as certain members of the House who do not know much about 
the matter may be expected to argue. It is distinctly a measure to promote the efficiency 
of the service. 

“The case of officers is even worse than that of privates. The pay of a ‘second lieu- 
tenant not mounted’ has not, we believe, been raised since the beginning of the Civil War, 
in spite of the enormous increase in his necessary expenses—expenses which the War De- 
partment, by its frequent and capricious prescription of changes and additions in the uni- 
form, seems wantonly to aggravate. It is, or not long ago was, an accepted fact that a 
graduate of West Point without private means entered the army in debt. What chance 
has he of getting out of debt on $1,400 a year? The present bill allows him $1,600, 
which is the minimum of decency, and the pay of the upper grades is correspondingly 
raised, but in no case extravagantly. 

It should be repeated and emphasized that this increase is not a gratuity. A capa- 
ble and zealous officer, devoted to his profession, is just the officer the army is interested 
to keep, And yet he is just the officer to find more lucrative employment in civil life. In 
many cases he leaves the army with keen regret, and simply upon the ground that he can- 
not afford to stay in it. A moderate advance upon his actual pay will in many cases make 
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all the difference. It will prevent it from remaining true that an officer whom the army 
cannot afford to lose cannot afford to remain an officer. In principle, the Calderhead bill 
is a measure of mere and scanty justice. 


PDT 


The concluding remarks in the quotation above contain the crux of the matter. With 
the price of existence where it is in a recklessly prosperous. country—prosperity being 
currently measured by what you have to pay for your dinner, the higher the price the 
greater the prosperity—the question is not one of rewarding capable officers but of mak- 
ing it possible to keep any officers at all worth their salt. 

General Funston points the moral sharply by saying in his report that a hod-carrier 
in San Francisco receives more pay than a Second Lieutenant. San Francisco, by the 
scale mentioned above, is the most prosperous city: in the nation or the world. Yet con- 
ditions there are only different in degree from those everywhere else. The price of liv- 
ing which has doubled in the California metropolis in less than ten months fias doubled 
in most other cities in less than ten years, while the pay of the Army has remained sub- 
stantially the same for four times that length of time. Civil employments, on the other 
hand, have been forced to adjust salaries to expenses, and these employments, in the na- 
ture of things, attract in greater and greater numbers even men of distinct military voca- 
tion. The question for Congress to consider is a purely business question, like the ques- 
tion of ships for the Navy. The Army also is an insurance policy. The value of the 
policy increases geometrically with the efficiency of the machine and the efficiency of the 
machine depends upon the quality of the men who compose it. Good men must be paid 
decent wages—and the measure of decency in wages is naturally the relation to other 
wages within the reach of the wage-earner. In the last analysis, of course, enlisted 
man or officer, each in his degree, is a wage-earner and subject to the laws of wages. 


DP eT 


Rear Admiral G. A. Converse, Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, in his annual re- 
port recommends a withdrawal of marines from all our men-of-war. Admiral Con- 
verse says “the blue jacket of to-day is of an entirely different character from the old- 
time sailor who was drafted in the service with the aid of a press gang, and who need- 
ed soldiers over him to enforce discipline and prevent lawless acts.” This reference is, 
of course, to the old press gang outrages which were winked at by the British Gov- 
ernment a century ago; when the British nation was striving for its very existence and 
when strong young merchantmen, mechanics, farmers,.laborers and what not who hap- 
pened to be in any seaport of England were liable to be seized by a squad from a man- 
of-war, bound and carried on board ship to serve as food for gunpowder. There was 
no redress and these unfortunates after being beaten into subjection, served in sullen 
silence, overawed by the muskets of the marines. 

No one will deny that the character of our men-of-warsmen is much higher than it 
was forty years ago, but even then the marines played a very small part in enforcing 
discipline, for the blue jackets served with cheerfulness in almost every instance and 
obeyed the orders of their officers. In the history of the United States Navy there has 
never been a mutiny of consequence. But if the original reason for the existence of 
the marine has disappeared with changing conditions, modern exigencies have created 
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other uses equally important. The marine is now not the ship’s policeman but the world’s 
emergency man. As such his value to the country in the past few years has been almost 
incalculable. Wherever American interests exist in quarters of the world beyond the 
easy reach of the American land forces, “in isles aside, waste places of the sea and war- 
ring tribes untried,” the little company of drilled soldiers upon each ship-of-war stands 
ready to act upon the moment. The marine is the minute man of modern civilization. 

With the Philippines and Cuba on our hands, with a thousand obligations in a thou- 
sand remote places, with an army at best not too large for domestic security and immedi- 
ate colonial occasions, it is hard to see how the Marine Corps once denatured could be 
replaced. A correspondent in Cuba during the recent unpleasantness was speaking 
only the other day of the pride with which the dapper appearance and perfect discipline 
of the American marines landed at Havana inspired him and others. 

When Admiral Converse himself says “the recognized value of marines for manning 
the naval bases in our Insular possessions and for service as expeditionary forces in 
emergencies needing a prompt response, will perhaps add weight to the Bureau’s state- 
ment of present conditions,” he seems scarcely to provide an argument for the abolition 
of the Marine Corps, for the character of this branch of the service will be lost if it serves 
only on shore, and what body of men can take its place? 

In short, from the very foundation of our Navy the Marine Corps has borne its 
part with credit, and while its services have been little called in play to preserve disci- 
pline upon men-of-war, yet on innumerable occasions, in recent years, in China, in the 
Philippines and in Cuba it has added lustre to the American arms. For our part we 
trust that branch of the Service may exist as long as the American flag floats. 

DE ET 

That papers from almost every section of the Union have articles expressing in gen- 
eral their approval of the increase of the American Navy is gratifying to those who be- 
lieve that a powerful Navy is essential, yet there are many who doubt the wisdom of 
building the monster battleship authorized by Congress, the plans of which are now in 
the hands of the proper authorities. 

This Leviathan of the seas is planned to deliver a broadside fire 25 per cent. greater 
than that of tne Dreadnought and consequently will be the most formidable vessel afloat. 
The objectors insist that within the proposed cost of this battleship: about $14,000,000, 
at least two such battleships as the Connecticut or Louisiana could be built, together with 
a protected cruiser, and that in case of war the two smaller battleships and the cruiser 
combined could send the larger vessel to the bottom. It is putting too many eggs in one 
basket they claim. 

That officers of the Service may differ in their ideas as to the building ships for our 
Navy is to be expected, but we think the matter can safely be lodged with such experi- 
enced officers upon whose recommendation Secretary Bonaparte has made his report, 
who have given the best part of their lives to studying the various needs of our Navy, 
and who have been active and alert in keeping in touch with the various improvements 
in foreign Navies. 

We believe that the majority of the officers of the United States Navy will agree 
with the President that while it need not be necessary for us to maintain the greatest of 
navies, yet such vessels as we have should equal the most powerful of those of other 
leading nations. 





CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE LIBRARY OF 
THE U.S. MILITARY ACADEMY 


NoTE.—It is intended to print from time to time copies of military manuscripts, extracts from rare 
pamphlets, etc., etc., belonging to the U.S. Military Academy and deposited in its library. These are to 
be selected by the Librarian, and are here printed by permission of the Superintendent of the Academy. 
The Editors beg to extend their thanks for this welcome co-operation. 


The Russo-Japanese War 


Conclusions of General Niox * 


Specialists hope some day to analyse the 
operations of the long and painful contest 
between the Russians and the Japanese; and 
to deduce from this war, methods regarding 
the conduct and tactics of such a conflict. 

One notices that this dissertation does not 
give us any very new facts regarding the 
tactics or strategic conceptions of war; or 
even anything new relating to tactics. 

The Japanese divided their forces into three 
armies; Kuroki had charge of the right wing; 
Nodzu of the center; Oku of the left; without 
counting the besiegers of Port Arthur, com- 
manded by General Nogi at the extreme left. 

The Russians also had three armies, led by 
several different commanders during the cam- 
paign. But their forces were more closely 
drawn up, awaiting the enemy, preparing to 
defend themselves, and from time to time 
changing their position, without ever being 
vigorously pushed by their prudent adversary, 
who would risk nothing and would make an 
attack only when he had taken every precau- 
tion and assured himself of being stronger 
numerically, meanwhile giving the enemy an- 
other chance to make sure his stronghold. 

Besides numberless engagements between 
the two armies, all more or less important, 
two great battles were fought; the first on the 
26th of August, 1904 at Liao-Yang, and the 
second six months later, on the 24th of Feb- 
ruary, (lasting until the toth of March), at 
Moukden. There are hardly 60 kilometres be- 
tween Liao-Yang and Moukden. 

These two battles were complete tactical 
-defeats for the Russians, who in their efforts 


*Translated from La guerre Russo-Japonaise—chron- 
2 le general Niox, Paris, 1906, 1 vol. O, pp. 
171, maps. 
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to hold firm their possessions, were crushed 
by a superior artillery, obliged to abandon 
their positions, and often their cannon, after a 
resistance more or less long. 

Not only did the Japanese generals do less 
manceuvreing than the Russians; but they 
never occupied themselves about the economy 
of their forces, and would sacrifice, without 
a single thought, thousands and thousands 
of men. Had they placed them differently, 
they would have been able to win the battle 
without losing such a large number of men. 
As for the Russians, apart from some bril- 
liant raids, with little result, they did not even 
know how to profit by their superior cavalry. 
Between Yalou and Moukden, there are about 
350 kilometres, or the distance from Paris to 
Strasbourg. It took Kuroki six months to 
make this march and during that time he had 
not an unsuccessful engagement. 

From the beginning to the end of the war 
there is nothing but praise due the courage 
of the soldiers of both armies. The Japan- 
ese showed great enthusiasm and ardor; the 
Russians tenacity and extreme obstinacy in 
resistance. 

What new conclusions can be drawn from 
the conduct of the soldiers of this war, and 
what new lessons can be learned from the 
rapid firing of the long range guns one can, 
with a little sagacity, easily imagine. 

In fact it is the commander and the soldier 


who give character to the battle, as the prep- 
arations for war vary little. As to the gen- 


eral principles they are always the same. One 
finds them the same with Napoleon as with 
Xenophon—immutable truths. 

One is impressed with the idea that a cam- 
paign or a battle between the Russians and the 
Japanese, or between the English and the 
Boers, resembles, the one, the other, in that 
the troops are well drawn up and well dis- 
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ciplined; taking for example the armies of 
France and Germany—but in other ways there 
is little analogy. 

To-day in the presence of the yellow peril, 
which is growing; would not such a war be- 
tween European nations be a truly intestine 
one? This thought has often been expressed; 
but at present it is more worthy than ever of 
deep meditation. We hope that this experi- 
ence will never come to pass. 


Letter of Edgar Allen Poe, Lately Cadet U. 
S. M. A. to the Superintendent— 1831 


(From the Original in the Library U.S. M. A.) 


New York, March ioth, 1831. 
Sir 

Having no longer any ties which can bind 
me to my native country—no prospects—nor 
any friends—I intend by the first opportunity 
to proceed to Paris with the view of obtain- 
ing through the interest of the Marquis de 
La Fayette, an appointment (if possible) in 
the Polish army. In the event of the inter- 
ference of France in behalf of Poland this 
may easily be effected—at all events it will 
be my only feasible plan of procedure. 

The object of this letter is respectfully to 
request that you will give me such assistance 
as may lie in your power in furtherance of 
my views. A certificate of standing in my 
class is all that I may have a right to ex- 
pect. 

Anything further—a letter to a friend in 
Paris—or to the Marquis—would be a kind- 
ness which I would never forget. 

Most respectfully, 
Yr. obt. st. 
EDGAR A. POE. 
Col. S. THAYER, 
Sup’t U. S. M. A. 


Letter of James Longstreet 
Battle of Gettysburg—1874 


(From the Original in the Library U. S. M. A.) 


Respecting the 


New Orleans, La. 
Dec. 3d, 1874. 
Col. H. B. Dawson, 
Morrisania, 


N.Y. 
Dear Sir— 


I have your esteemed favor of 21st Oct. 
A severe sickness of some weeks will I trust 
excuse the delay of reply. I regret that I 
have no copy of any of my reports or papers 
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connected with the war. I sent everything to 
Gen. Lee at his request in 1865. 

The rumor of my opposition to Gen. Lee’s 
plan of operation is not correct. We agreed 
entirely in the plan as laid down before march- 
ing from Virginia. The controling feature in 
this plan was that we should so handle our 
forces as to force the enemy to attack us, and 
that under no circumstances would we allow 
ourselves to be drawn into making the attack. 
This point was often discussed, and always 
agreed to as an essential principle with us, 
and without any difference of opinion. The 
only difference that arose between us was at 
Gettysburg. When ordered to attack I ven- 
tured to remind Gen. Lee of our settled pol- 
icy, or policy oftened agreed to that we would 
not attack but so manoevour as to force the 
attack from the other side. He manifested 
some impatience and repeated his order for 
me to attack pointing out the point upon 
which the attack should be made. I made 
no futher opposition to his views or orders. 
This little point was known to many and has 
been repeated by Gen. Lee himself, who has 
frequently said “Had I adopted Longstreet’s 
suggestion on the 3rd day and filed my left 
corps around to his right and manovoured a 
little the Battle of Gettysburg would have 
been a great confederate success.” 

I cannot now recall any material point of 
difference, between Gen, Lee and myself in his 
campaigns, except this, and this in all prob- 
ability would not have been generally known 
had not Gen. Lee so frequently spoken of 
it, as a matter of gravest importance. 

I have mentioned that I have no copy of 
my report at Gettysburg campaign, nor do 
I know where a copy can be had. There is 
no mention or allusion in my report of that 
campaign of any difference of opinion between 
Gen. Lee and myself. In a cause such as 
ours, at the time trembling in the balance, 
I could not have been induced to mention 
in an official report that our Chief had com- 
mitted an error, Friends and relatives wrote 
me that it was important to my record that 
I should relieve myself of the responsibility 
of the attack on the 3d day. My invariable 
reply was that it was better that I should bear 
the responsibility, than to put it upon our 
chief, The cause might suffer but little if I 
were to bear the blame. If it was put upon 
Lee, the cause might suffer greatly. 


I am very Respectfully and Truly Yours, 
JAMES LONGSTREET. 





Announcements intended for this Department are invited from our friends in the service and will be 
published at the earliest date possible. 


TOLLEY-PASSANO 


At Baltimore, Md., December 26, 1906, Lieu- 
tenant Oscar K. Tolley, 14th Inf. and Miss 
Beulah S. Passano. 


OSBORNE-DOE 
On December 27, 1906, Lieutenant Thomas 
D. Osborne, Art. Corps, U.S. A., and Miss 
Jennie B. Doe. 


ABBOT-BLACK 
At Washington, D. C., December 27, 1906, 
Lieutenant Stephen Abbot, Art. Corps, U. S. 
A., and Miss Helen Black. 


GILL-WALL 
At Charlestown, Mass., December 20, 1906, 
Chief Carpenter John H. Gill, U. S. N., and 
Miss Mary H. Wall. 


RADFORD-McCORMICK 


At Annapolis, Md. December 26, 1906, As- 
sistant Naval Constructor George Stanley 
Radford, U. S. N., and Miss Clara McCor- 
mick. 


JEWELL-OESTERHAUS 


At Fort Riley, Kan., December 22, 1906, 
Veterinarian Charles H. Jewell, U. S. A, and 
Miss Anna Oesterhaus. 


FERGUSON-McCORMICK 


At St. Paul, Minn., January 3, 1907, Captain 
Harley B. Ferguson, Corps of Engineers, U. S. 
A., and Miss Mary Virginia McCormick. 


MOORE-LONDON 


At Washington, D. C., January 2, 1907, Mr. 
Hansen Moore and Miss Lucia London. 


WING-MASI 


At Washington, D. C., December 31, 1906, 
Dental Surgeon Franklin S. Wimg, U. S. A, 
and Miss Frances Virginia Masi. 


HALL-HORTON 


At Oswego, N. Y., January 9, 1907, Lieuten- 
ant Henry H. Hall, U. S. Army, and Miss Do- 
lores Horton. 


ROSSELL-CLAYTON 


At Annapolis, Md., January 15, 1907, Lieu- 
tenant Joseph A. Rossell, U. S. M. C., and 
Miss Florence Dashiell Clayton. 


WATSON-GALLAGHER 


At Manila, P. I., January 10, 1907, Lieuten- 
ant Adolphus W. Watson, U. S. N., and Miss 
Genevieve Gallagher. 





geo BIRTHS AND DEATHS so 


BORN 


BERRY.—At Fort Casey, Wash., December 6, 
1906, to Lieutenant J. A. Berry, U. S. Army, 
and Mrs. Berry, a daughter. 


CASE.—At Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., December 
15, 1906, to Lieutenant Frank L. Case, 12th 
U. S. Cavalry, and Mrs. Case, a daughter. 


HOWARD.—At Fort Walla Walla, Wash., 
December 15, 1906, to Captain H. P. Howard, 
14th U. S. Cavalry, and Mrs. Howard, a 
daughter. 


SARRATT.—At Fort Hamilton, N. Y., De- 
cember 5, 1906, to Captain Edwin O. Sarratt, 
U. S. Army, and Mrs. Sarratt, a son. 


WADE.—At New York, N. Y., December 31, 
1906, to Lieutenant Charles T. Wade, U. S. 
Navy, and Mrs. Wade, a son, 


WILSON.—At Fort Hamilton, N. Y., January 
14, 1907, to Captain William H. Wilson, as- 
sistant surgeon, U. S. Army, and Mrs. Wil- 
son, a son. 


WILLIAMS.—To the wife of Lieut. Allan 
Rawson Williams, 24th VU. S. Inf., and daugh- 
ter of the Hon. Robert H. Whitelaw, at 
Camp Bumpus, Island of Leyte, on Jan. 12, 
1907, a daughter. 


CLARK.—A son, to the wife of Lieut. John 
Alexander Clark, Med. Dept., U. S. A., Jan. 
12, 1907, at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 


DIED 


BARRIGER.—At Asbury Park, N. J., Decem- 
ber 31, 1906, Brigadier General John Walker 
Barriger, U. S. Army, retired, father of Lieu- 
tenant William S. Barriger, 15th U. S. Cav- 
alry. 


BELL.—At Washington, D. C., January 2, 
1907, Brigadier General George Bell, U. S. 
Army, retired, father of Major George Bell, 
1st U. S. Infantry. 


CANAGA.—At Boston, Mass., December 24, 
1906, Commander Alfred Bruce Canaga, U. 
S. Navy, father of Midshipman B. L. Canaga, 
U. S. Navy. 


MILLER;:—At Fort Barrancas, Fla., Decem- 


ber 29, 1906, Brigadier General Marcus P. 
Miller, U. S. Army, retired. 


FRANKLIN.—At San Antonio, Tex., Decem- 
ber 22, 1906, Thomas Franklin, father of 
Captain Thomas Franklin, U. S. Army, and 
of Mrs. Bartlett, wife of Lieutenant L. R. 
Bartlett, U. S. Army, and brother of Mrs. 
Schley, wife of Rear Admiral W. S. Schley, 
U. S. Navy, retired, and of Commander 
James Franklin, U. S. Navy, retired. 


GOWING.—At Tully, N. Y., January 12, 1907, 
hief Engineer Burdett C. Gowing, U. S. 
avy, retired. 


RICE.—At New York City, January 14, 1907, 
Mr. John Rice, Chief Clerk of the State-Ar- 
senal, of New York City, and a veteran of 
the Civil War. 
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SPECIAL PRIZE OFFER 


A Prize of Five Dollars is offered to the sender of the best joke or funny anecdote for publication on 


this page. 


Jokes need not be original, and competitors may send in as many as they like, but all con-- 


tributions should be addressed The Haversack Editor, Army and Navy Life. 


An Utter Stranger 


At a pow-pow of General Howard with 
Spokane Indians at Spokane Falls about 1878, 
Chief Moses was approached by a young fel- 
low who wanted to show his knowledge of the 
Indian language, and addressing Moses, he 
said: “Moses, I have often heard of you and 
I have seen your pictures and your name in 
the newspapers many times but I have never 
before seen you,” and offering his hand added, 
“IT am glad to meet you.” Moses scanned him 
from head to foot and as the young man 
stood with outstretched hand, the lengthening 
silence and stolidity of the chief were becom- 
ing painful, when old Moses at last and with 
great deliberation said: “Young man, I have 
never heard of you before and I have never 

seen your pictures or your name in the news- 
‘ papers, but” he added lightly, “nevertheless, I 
am glad to see you,” and accepted his hand. 


wT 


From Havana 
The following notice appears among the 


military news of a Havana paper in January: 
“Major D. J. Rambehold will go -to Fort 
Schnelling, Ill., this week, to take command of 
the post there, and Major Conkling, of the 
Hospital Corps will succeed him at Camp 
Columbia.” 
be 


The Quartermaster’s Story 
Black Dolly 

Black Dolly was our maid of all work. She 
was not an educated darkey but nevertheless 
delighted to keep up an extensive correspond- 
ence by getting any obliging member of the 
family to write and read her letters. On one 
occasion, having succeeded in getting a letter 
written for her, she said: “Now Miss Flo, 
please sign my name to that letter and then 
put ‘P. S—'Scuse po’ ’riten and spellin.’” 

On a certain occasion Dolly obtained a 
week’s leave of absence and went on a visit to 
relatives in a neighboring town. Her place 


was temporarily filled by a mulatto girl who 
was a graduate of the Hampton school. On her 
return home Dolly made a critical inspection 
of the premises and found much fault with 
the condition in which she found the kitchen, 
finally giving vent to her feelings by remark- 
ing: “If de truf be tole a white pusson can’t 
*spect to git clean corners and grammar out 
*n the same nigger.” 
ae 
Honi Soit 

At one of our old frontier posts, in Kansas, 
in the early seventies the quartermaster, Capt. 
Wiseman, was having trouble getting his hay 
in. The fall was bad and rainy, the roads and 
fields soft and boggy and the old farmer, who 
had the hay contract, was at his wits’ ends with 
broken down, fagged out stock. The country 
was scarce of population and animals and the 
bothered quartermaster saw a heavy winter 


_ near at hand and his hay stack in an indefinite 


state of finish. For the best public interests 
he finally let the farmer have the use of a cou- 
ple of post teams, which he could well spare, 
to speed the necessary hay delévery. 

By this means the contract was soon filled, 
the hay all in stack and the harrassed quarter- 
master’s nerves at rest. Two days later, com- 
ing into the hall of his quarters, one morning, 
he found sitting on the floor a large basket of 
champagne, addressed to him, charges pre- 
paid! 

Hah! The old farmer’s gratitude? Paying 
him, PERSONALLY, for assisting in a public 
duty? Bribery and corruption! His youthful 
but virtuous soul blazed with indignation! It 
would be sent back to the mistaken citizen at 
once! But hold—a happy thought! Major Bo- 
lus, the veteran Post Surgeon, was passing the 
house. He called him in and pointed to the ob- 
noxious basket. 

“Doctor, I am told champagne is sometimes 
good for the sick? Could you make use of that 
basket for your patients?” 
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“Sure,” answered the startled doctor. “But 
why can’t you use it yourself?” 

The quartermaster told him the story and 
his qualms of conscience about the matter. 

“Well,” said the doctor, “if you feel that 
way about it, I’ll send a hospital attendant over 
after the basket. Much obliged to you, I’m 
sure!” 

That afternoon, about five, as the quarter- 
master was returning to his quarters, from his 
office, with a pleasant feeling of self-satisfied 
virtue, he passed the post surgeon’s house and 
was arrested by the sounds of high jinks and 
hilarity issuing from the interior. Laughter, 
shouting, singing and whoops denoted an ad- 
vanced stage of jollification. 

A lieutenant rushed out on 
and hailed him. 

“Hey, Captain, come in and get in the game! 
The Doctor has a birthday on! WHOOP!!” 

The Quartermaster went in and found every 
officer of the post present—all in war paint and 
all executing the most improved style of In- 
dian Corn Dance! 

Window sills, mantlepiece, tables and floor 
were littered with glasses, corks, champagne 
bottles! The nearly empty basket of his brib- 
ery champagne held the center of the floor! 

The Quartermaster emitted a surprised, sick- 
ly grin but had to join in a toast to his health 
and that of the old farmer. 

The next day he leaned back in his office 
chair holding a letter before him, just received 
by the morning’s mail from the east. 

A curious look was on the Quartermaster’s 
serious, startled face; a far-away, self-ques- 
tioning, what-a-dam-fool-I-was, kind of ex- 
pression! 

He slowly tore the letter up into small 
pieces and said nothing—just thought! The 
news he read was this: 

“Chicago, Ills, ————187-. 

“Dear Friend Bill:—Am back home, safe and 
sound. I never had such a lovely time in my 
life as those two weeks just passed in your 
hospitable house way back there in old Fort 

That wild chicken shooting was the 
best ever. I can never sufficiently thank you, 
old man, for the time you gave me. I sent 
you, yesterday, by express, charges prepaid, a 
basket of old Mumm’s Extra Dry. Think of 
me, from time to time, as you sip the spark- 
ling fizz! Your old classmate, 


“Jack.” 


the veranda 


Officers’ Manial 


The “Officers’ Manual” by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel James A. Moss, U. S. Army, recently 
issued from the press of the F. A. Bassett 
Company, Springfield, Mass., fills a long felt 
want.- Prepared especially for subalterns of 
limited experience, or none at all, the volume 
contains matter of extreme value to any offi- 
cer who takes up, for the first time, one of 
the important duties with which he is liable 
to be entrusted. 

The work is a compilation and segregation 
of all the regulations bearing upon particular 
staff and other duties and also of those in- 
definite and hazy, though no less potent and 
forceful, laws contemplated by the phrase. 
“Customs of the Service,” the innocent ig- 
norance of which is such a frequent cause of 
humiliation and embarrassment to the inexperi- 
enced officer irrespective of his ability or at- 
tainments. 

There is also much excellent advice which 
it would be well to heed and its value will be- 
come more and more apparent as experience 
gathers with the passing years. 

Model blank forms of nearly every charac- 
ter properly filled out and suggestions for 
many labor saving office devices, the result 
of the author’s wide and varied experience 
and applied with the thoughtful intelligence 
for which he is noted will appeal to those 
who have learned or become acquainted with 
a portion or all of them by hard work and 
blunders frequently accompanied by financial 
loss. 

The double ready reference index is a unique 
and peculiar feature which adds greatly to 
convenience in using a volume of such con- 
stant necessity. 

If but one book were to be put in the hands 
of the inexperienced Officer there is none in ex- 
istence which covers so wide a range of useful, 
every-day knowledge as the “Officers’ Manual” 
and it should be the first volume acquired upon 
entry to the military service. It will be many 
years, if ever, before its usefulness will cease. 

In a word the “Officers’ Manual” enables 
the inexperienced and the uninformed to an- 
swer questions instead of asking them: to 
do things right instead of doing them wrong 
or failing to do them at all. 

The paper, printing and binding are excel- 
lent and the volume is of very convenient 
size. 
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Communications desired for publication in this department are invited from our readers in every 


branch of the service. 


All contributions must be signed by the sender as a guarantee of good faith but 


‘no contributor’s name will be published without permission. 


Fort Logan, Col. 


The holiday week has come and gone and 
the garrison’s life has been relieved and light- 
ened by it. In fact the continuous school and 
practice march regime finally becomes so irk- 
some that any change is welcome. 

All told, the week was celebrated very 
quietly. All the companies had special dinners, 
with elaborate bills of fare, for both Christ- 
mas and New Year’s day. A number of small 
dinners were given by various officers of the 
post and a pretty hop was held in the post 
hall on New Year's eve. 

On New Year’s day Governor McDonald 
held a formal reception at the statehouse in 
honor of Governor-elect Buchtel. This was 
attended by the officers of the garrison in a 
body and was a brilliant affair. 

Snow began falling about noon on New 
Year's day, so the beginning of 1907 was, for 
us, white and beautiful. 

Most of the members of the command have 
overcome the difficulties at first experienced 
from the effects of the new climate and high 


altitude, and the health of the garrison is now 
generally good. 

A large number of officers are now on leave 
and others expect soon to go. 

Major H. A. Leonheauser left early in De- 
cember on six months’ sick leave. 

Lieut. Col. A. A. Augur, who has been at 
this post since the arrival of the 21st, was in 
command of the post after the departure of 
Col. Williams, but left a few days ago under 
orders to join his regiment in the Philippines. 

Major George Palmer is now temporarily in 
command of the post. 

Lieut. Gimperling left about two weeks ago 
for the lower Rio Grande valley, to begin work 
on the progressive military map of the United 
States. His station, while on this duty, will 
be Ft. McIatosh, Texas. His father and moth- 
er had just arrived to pay him a visit and he 
had expected the pleasure of having them 
with him at this post during the winter. 

Lieut. George Freeman has gone on a visit 
to friends and relatives in Ohio and Virginia. 

Lieuts. Fairfax and Ware were the hosts at 
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a dinner given to a number of their friends at 
the Albany Hotel, Denver, on December 22, 
the occasion being the birthday of these two 
gentlemen. 

Cards have been received announcing the 
marriage of Capt. R. W. Rose, now on leave 
of absence, and Miss Alpha M. Davis, of 
Skelton, Virginia. 

A few of the absent officers have returned to 
duty, among these being Capt. C. R. Howland, 
from courtmartial duty at Ft. Wayne. 

Captains Chase and Morrow, and Lieut. 
Preston recently arrived at Newport News 
aboard the Ki!patrick. Capt. Morrow has been 
continued on duty as quartermaster of the Kil- 
patrick. 

Capt. Chase, after fifteen days’ leave, has re- 
joined at this post and taken over the duties 
of regimental and post quartermaster, reliev- 
ing Lieut. Fairfax. 

Lieut. Preston will spend a month on leave 
of absence before joining. 

Lieut. G. E. Ball returned from the Philip- 
pines a few days ago, reported at this post and 
immediately took advantage of leave of ab- 
sence granted him. 

The detail of Capt. Nettles as Judge Advo- 
cate of this Department is almost like the re- 
turn of one of the officers of the 21st, he being 
well known to many of them in the Philip- 
pines. 

Capt. Cromwell Stacey has been relieved 
from duty as Major of Philippine Scouts and 
will rejoin his regiment here after two months’ 
leave. 

Contract Surgeon Hull has reported for duty 
at this post. 

Dental Surgeon Hammond and family have 
returned from two months’ leave. 

Among the members of officers’ families re- 
cently arrived are the wife, son and daughter 
of Capt. Lutz Wahl; the wife and three daugh- 
ters of Capt. Celwyn E. Hampton; the wife of 
Lieut. C. F. Herr, and the wife of Lieut. H. L. 
Morse. 

Lieut. Morse expects soon to leave for the 
east, he having effected a transfer with Lieut. 
J. S. Davis of the Artillery Corps. 

Miss Anna Sayer has been visiting her 
brother, Lieut. E. S. Sayer, at this post. 

Mrs. Mullen is visiting her son, Lieut. G, C. 
Mullen. 

Fort Bliss, Tex. 

The friends of Major and J. M. T. Partello 

rejoice at the convalescence of their son, Mel 
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Partello, who has been very ill with typhoid 
fever. 

The officers and ladies of the post tendered 
to Col. and Mrs. Robert Hoyt, Capt. and Mrs. 
Marcus D. Cronin, and Capt. and Mrs. Hiram 
Powell a most delightful reception and dance. 
Flags and bunting formed happy decorations 
for the rooms in which was intermingled smi- 
lax and other greenery. “Mess call” at mid- 
night sumomned the dancers to a tempting 
supper. All the officers and ladies of the gar- 
rison and a number of guests from El Paso 
were present. 

Lieut. and Mrs. James H. Como, 25th Inf., 
have arrived in the post after a visit spent 
with Mrs. Como’s parents at El Reno, Okla. 

Lieut. and Mrs. Charles B. Stone, 16th Inf., 
arrived in the post. Lieut. Stone hopes to 
regain his health entirely in this climate. 

Miss Thirza Bellinger, cousin of Major J. B. 
Bellinger, is visiting her aunt, Miss Westcott, 
of El Paso. 

Mrs. Leitch, wife of Capt. Joseph D. Leitch, 
25th Inf., has arrived in the post after a long 
visit spent with friends and relatives in Seattle. 

The seventh birthday of Miss Marjorie Pow- 
ell, daughter of Capt. and Mrs. Powell, was 
fittingly observed by a charming party to her 
young friends. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fewel are entertaining Lieut. 
Christopher Fewel, U. S. N., and his wife and 
son. 

Mrs. C. C. Cresson, widow of the late Col- 
onel Cresson, U. S. A,, and her daughter, stop- 
ped off in the post a few days while en route 
to Mexico. 

Lieut. Walter C. Short has been detailed for 
work on a map making detail, which will keep 
him in camp for several months. 

Brig. Gen. Wm. S. McCaskey, accompanied 
by his aide, Lieut. Garrison McCaskey, 25th 
Inf., made an annual inspection of the post 
during the month of December. Col. and 
Mrs. Robert Hoyt entertained them while 
here. 

Mrs. Jacob Blanco and her daughter, Miss 
Rosa, have left to make their future home in 
the City of Mexico. 

Brig. Gen. and Mrs. Anson Mills, retired, 
have gone to Washington, after a short visit in 
El Paso. 

The old hospital is being rapidly transferred 
into quarters for the bachelors. Up to the 
present time the bachelor officers have had 
very poor accommodations. 
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Fort Myer, Va. 


The exhibition drills held in the riding hall 
every Friday afternoon, continue this season 
to attract a large crowd of admiring specta- 
tors. Captain Phillips’ troops are struggling 
for first honors among the Cavalry troops. 
while Captain Horn’s battery which drills with 
four guns, and Captain Moore’s battery with 
three guns are neck and neck for Artillery 
honors with the odds in favor of the four 
guns. 

New Year’s day all the officers donned full 

dress and paid their respects to President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt; the party 
included Colonel Hatfield, 
Majors Glennan and Dick- 
man, Captains Lochridge, 
Hyer, Moore, Phillips, 
Preston, Horn, Corcoran 
Billingslea, Davidson, Mer- 
chant, Blakely, Berry 
Goethe, Keon, McDonald, 
Spaulding, Gage, Fraser, 
and Donnelly. 

The charming daughter 
of Colonel and Mrs. Hat- 
field, Miss Helen, who made 


her debut on December 7th, 
has been one of the pro- 
nounced belles of the sea- 


son. Lucky is the post pos- 
sessing so pretty a debu- 
tante. 

Major and Mrs Rum- 
bough and family have re- 
turned from their brief ser- 
vice in Cuba, glad to get 
home again, and once more 
occupy their quarters on 
Arlington avenue. Their 
friends are glad to see them 
back. 

The course of athletics in 
the post gymnasium has been given a great im- 
petus by the voluntary contribution of two 
physical instructors on Tuesday and Thurs- 
days, by the Y. M. C. A. of Washington. This 
enables the men to learn exactly how to use 
all the apparatus in an intelligent and advan- 
tageous way, and they enjoy it. 

Captain Horn has been appointed superin- 
tendent of athletics and is making great efforts 
to establish basket ball matches on the gym- 
nasium floor. His battery has a day room 
filled with athletic banners and trophies, and 
the addition of a library, magazine table, and 


MISS 


HELEN 
Daughter of Colonel and Mrs. ©. A. P. 
Hatfield, Fort Myer, Virginia 
One of Washington’s Prettiest Debutantes 


home made divans the past three months 
stamps it as the day room de luxe. 

All troops and batteries at this post are 
much below their full strength and it is lead- 
ing to widespread discontent among those who 
have to do two men’s work continuously. 

Captain and Mrs. T. N. Horn spent a week 
in New York City in January, the captain 
having been called there on personal busi- 
ness. 

Major J. T. Dickman left January 15th for 
Springfield Arsenal to join the board having 
in charge the fate of the 38 calibre revolver. 
It is no guessing match to 
wonder how the matter will 
be decided. 

The mild weather has led 
nearly all the officers and 
ladies at the post to enjoy 
the fresh air in the saddle. 
Miss Humphrey, Miss Hat- 
field, Mrs. McDonald, Mrs. 
Spaulding, Mrs Horn, and 
Miss Sheppey, niece of 
Lieut. Davidson are fre- 
quently seen enjoying 
horseback rides in the vi- 
cinity. 

The hop committee this 
year includes Major Glen- 
nan, Capt. Horn and Lieut. 
Merchant. 

Cards are out for the 
Fort Myer informal hops, 
held on the second and 
fourth Fridays of each 
month until May 1st, 8:30 
to 11:00 p. m., and as the 
13th Cavalry Chief Mu- 
sician, Mr. Ongelsberg, has 
worked up a fine orchestra 
now, the dances are very 
popular with the dancing 
of Washington society, and the 
service belles. 

Captain and Mrs. Hyer, Lieutenants Berry, 
Merchant and Blakely, were among those en- 
joying Christmas leaves of absence. 

Captain and Mrs. Preston have been much 
alarmed over the serious illness of their little 
daughter, Helen, who had to be removed to 
a hospital for treatment. Their many friends 
are now glad that the little one is back again 
and nicely recovering. 

The midwinter assembly on Wednesday, Jan- 
uary oth, was unusual in point of beauty of 


HATFIELD 


contingent 
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decoration and arrangements for enjoyment. 
The headquarters building lost its identity in 
the folds of the national flag, artistically ar- 
ranged greens and vari-colored electric lights. 
The ladies of the garrison had covered every 
floor, except the beautifully waxed dancing 
floor of the ballroom, with Oriental rugs, and 
throughout the halls, and smaller rooms were 
placed inviting divans and easy chairs. 

The punch room, generally known as the 
court-martial room, was cleverly arranged with 
a green arch studded with twinkling electric 
bulbs. In the ballroom the decorations were 
in delicate pink, greens, guidons, regimental 
flags, and crossed sabers, making a pleasant 
relief for the surrounding colors of the national 
flag, while the highly-polished ceiling was 
strung with red, white and blue electric bulbs. 
On the stage the orchestra of the Thirteenth 
Cavalry Band was concealed by palms. 

The hostesses of the evening were Mrs. 
Humphrey, Mrs. Hatfield, Mrs. Dickman, Mrs. 
Brown, Mrs Horn, and Miss Glennan, repre- 
senting the various branches of the service at 
the post. Maj. Glennan, Capt. Horn, and 
Lieut. Merchant made the presentations. The 
handsome gowns of the women and full dress 
uniforms of the officers contributed to the 
brilliant occasion, which was made the event 
of the season at the post. A large number of 
society people from Washington, as well as 
prominent families in Army and Navy circles 
were present. 


Annapolis, Md. 


The O!d Year was given a most fitting 
“send-off” here in the form of a brilliant hop 
which was largely attended by visitors from 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington. 

Mrs. Muir, wife of the head of the Depart- 
ment of Navigation, Commander Muir, re- 
ceived with Midshipman Churchhill Hum- 
phrey, president of the First class. At mid- 
night the music was stopped suddenly, the 
armory lights doused for a moment and Miss 
Marion Sands, the superintendent’s daughter, 
struck eight bells for the New Year. 

New Year’s Day the good old-fashioned cus- 
tom of making calls prevailed generally. 

At Mrs: Sands many of the girls of the 
Academy set assisted in receiving. With Mrs. 
Colvocoresses, the wife of the Commandant, 
were a dozen of the younger married ladies of 
the station. 

Mrs. Brown, wife of Professor S. T. Brown, 
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received at her home in Rodgers Row. The 
largest of the town receptions was that of Mrs. 
J. Wirt Randall. The old colonial residence in 
Randall court was beautiful in its holiday at- 
tire. 

On Wednesday evening, the 2nd, the third 
of the series of officers’ hops occurred and was 
well attended. Mrs. Roland Curtin received 
with Lieutenant Cluverius. 

At the regular midshipmen hop of January 
5th, Mrs. Arthur Barnes Keating received 
with Midshipman Davenhower. 

On the 3d, Mrs. Sands entertained at a 
large “500” party. 

Mrs. Cluverius had a bridge party of twenty 
on January 4th. 

Mrs. MacArthur’s card party the middle of 
the month, was a delightful success. 

Mrs. Keating, the wife of Lieut. Keating, 
entertained at bridge on the 12th. 

Mrs. Colvocoresses has had her informal 
receptions each Thursday afternoon during the 
month at her beautiful quarters in Sampson 
Row. 

Lieutenant Church gave a dancing party of 
twenty-five couples at the officers’ mess. It 
was an enjoyable affair and an orchestra from 
the Naval Academy band furnished the music. 

Professor and Mrs. Hendrickson have re- 
turned from a holiday visit to Havana and 
Palm Beach. 

Mrs. and Miss Baird have closed their house 
in King George street and gone to California 
for the renainder of the winter. Captain Baird 
is the military aide on the staff of the Gov- 
ernor of Maryland. 

The weather has been so mild all month 
long that sailing and canoeing on the Severn 
have been indu'ged in, while golf and tennis 
are as popular as in the height of the season. 
. The Severn River Hunt Club had frequent 
meets in the county and lots of sport. 

Paymaster Brown goes out for duck on all 
occasions. He, with several others, shoot from 
a blind on South river. 

With the midshipmen, basketball has come 
to stay, as much interest is displayed and there 
is plenty of good material available. Midship- 
man Norton, the ’varsity quarter, is the cap- 
tain of the team. 

The Naval Academy Register for the sixty- 
second academic year has been issued. There 
are 764 midshipmen on the rolls and the fac- 
ulty numbers 115 officers and civilian instruct- 
ors in all departments. 
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The graduation of the upper section of the 
First class will take place early in February, 
the remainder to be graduated as usual in 
June. 

The monitor Florida has gone to Norfolk, 
Va., for a slight overhauling. 

Lieuts. J. P. J. Ryan, F. E. Ridgeley and M. 
G. Cook, have reported for duty at this sta- 
tion. They are just home from sea. 


Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 


Major W. B. Banister, Med. Dept., is home 
again from San Francisco and Monterey, Cal. 

Lieut. Col. R. K. Evans and wife are enter- 
taining Mrs. Hornby of Washington and Miss 
Mays of Boston. 

Lieut..N. A. Goodspeed, 3rd Cav., has re- 
turned from detached service in California. 

Mrs. E. J. Ely is entertaining Capt. Brow- 
nell and wife, formerly of the Army. 

Lieut. James D. Fife, assistant surgeon, has 
arrived from Fort Slocum, N. Y., to instruct 
the medical officers and hospital corps in 
finger print system and identification record 
cards, now required in the case of every man 
in the army. He is the guest of Lieut. and 
. Mrs. Powell. 

The usual weekly band concert in the mess 
hall on Friday evening had an exhibition drill 
in Butt’s manual by a selected team and a box- 
ing contest between Corp. Wm. Shea and In- 
structor Walker of the post gymnasium. 

Capt. L. W. Cornish was absent a few days 
of the month, conducting recruits to Fort Des 
Moines, Ia. 

The Barracks Social Club gave their monthly 
hop in the post mess hall. 

Miss May Farrington of Elm Bank, St. 
Louis, was a guest of Miss Kathryne Weber 
for a week. 

Sergt. Maj. Douglas was tendered a delight- 
ful dance by the 16th recruit company. A 
delicious lunch was served. 

The St. Louis chapter of the Daughters of 
the Confederacy gave a charming ball at the 
Planters’ Hotel. Many officers and their 
wives from the garrison were present. 

Miss Comstock of St. Louis visited Miss 
Katherine Cornish for a few days. 

Lieut. Col. Frederic von Schroeder has gone 
to Washington for duty in the office of the 
Quartermaster General. 

Capt. J. T. Geary, Artillery corps, has been 
appointed summary court officer. 


. 
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Lieut. D. D. Gregory, 5th Cavalry, is ab- 
sent on a ten days’ leave, visiting his parents. 

Lieut. E. J. Ely, 15th Cav., has returned after 
a month’s absence spent in Fort Riley, Kan 

At one of the Friday night concerts, given 
by the Depot band, a boxing bout of four 
rounds was a feature of the programme. Many 
officers and civilians from town attend these 
concerts. 

Cyril Fuller, son of Capt. A. M. Fuller, oth 
Cav., has secured the permission of the War 
Department to enlist for the 3d battalion of 
engineers at Fort Leavenworth, Kan., pro- 
vided he can pass the physical examination. 
He is seeking a commission through the ranks. 

Sergt. William McGoun, provost sergeant, 
while out hunting on the reservation, bagged 
two possums and a coon. The latter, matched 
against a noted coon dog, kept up a lively 
fight. 

The marriage of Miss Marguerite von 
Fritsch of Omaha and Contract Surgeon Leon- 
ard Hughes, on duty at the Presidio, was an- 
nounced in the garrison through the mails. 
Miss von Fritsch was well and favorab'y 
known here, having often been entertained in 
the garrison. 

Miss Segar, of St. Louis, visited Mrs. A. M. 
Fuller for a week. 

Mrs. Frederic von Schroder and daughter 
have joined Col. von Schroder in Washing- 
ton. He will also be joined later by his sons, 
Aloin and Frederick, now in school at St. 
Louis. 

Mrs. Funston, wife of Brig. Gen. Frederick 
Funston, arrived in the garrison with her two 
children. Lieut. Col. R. K. Evans entertained 
them some days wntil they got into their own 
quarters Gen. Funston and his wife were 
tendered a brilliant reception by the officers 
and ladies of the post. The rooms of the Ad- 
ministration building were elaborately deco- 
rated for the occasion. Christmas greens pre- 
dominated. The Depot band furnished excel- 
lent music and dancing was very enjoyable. 
Over two hundred guests from St. Louis were 
invited. A delightful supper was served in 
the supper room whose artistic decoration 
was a matter of pleasurable comment by the 
guests. In the receiving line were Gen. and 
Mrs. Funston, Lieut. Col. R. K. Evans, Mrs. 
Hornsby, Mrs. W. C. Cannon, Mrs. Fuller and 
Mrs. Long. 

Miss Kauffman of Webster Grove visited 
Mrs. William Banister for a few days. 
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Mrs. A. M. Fuller entertained the Ladies’ 
Bridge Club one afternoon. Those present 
were Mesdames Smith, Hubbard, Hasson, Ban- 
ister, Powell, Geary, Slaughter, Pyles, Long, 
Cannon and Miss Smith. 

By order of the commanding officer, Col. 
Evans, all unnecessary duties were suspended 
Xmas day. The dinner served at the post 
mess hall at 5 o’clock to the accompaniment 
of music by the Depot band, was very elabo- 
rate and heartily enjoyed by the men. 

The father and sister of Mrs. W. C. Cannon, 
Mr. and Miss Hubbard of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
spent the holidays with her. 

Mr. Roy Cornish is convalescent after a se- 
vere attack of rheumatism and spent the holi- 
days with his people. 

The Misses Littlebrant spent Christmas here 
with their parents, as did also the Misses 
Fuller. 

Capt. and Mrs. J. T. Geary entertained 
Christmas morning, receiving all their friends 
and serving them with egg nog. 

Capt. and Mrs. W. C. Cannon entertained 
at a bridge party during Christmas week. The 
guests of honor were Mr. and Miss Hubbard 
of Brooklyn. 

Lieut. John P. Hasson, 6th Cav., is recruit- 
ing adjutant now. 

The Ladies’ Bridge Club spent one of its 
afternoons with Mrs. W. A. Powell. It was 
charmingly entertained. 

Miss Catherine Luhn, daughter of Maj. G. 
L. Luhn, retired, is home from Champagne, 
Ill, where she has been the guest of the fam- 
ily of Col. E. G. Fechet, retired. 

Mrs. Geary, sister-in-law of Capt. J. T. 
Geary, who has been visiting here, left for 
Kansas City. 

The Military Order of the Loyal Legion 
gave its annual reception to the officers and 
ladies of the Army in garrisons around St. 
Louis, at the Mercantile club in St. Louis. It 
was a most delightful affair and most thor- 
oughly enjoyed by all present. 

Mrs. W. B. Banister took her turn at en- 
tertaining the Ladies’ Bridge Club on one of 
the month’s Friday afternoons. 

Lieut. E. J. Mitchell, 12th Inf. is on a 
month’s leave before rejoining his regiment at 
Fort Niagara. He has been acting as aide to 
General Funston. 

Mrs. J. P. Hasson entertained Mrs. Allen 
Smith, wife of Brig. Gen. Smith, retired, for a 
few days during the month. 


Capt. Wm. T. Littebrant entertained Brig. 
Gen. and Mrs. Funston at a beautifully ap- 
pointed dinner one evening. Other guests pres- 
ent were Lieut. Col, Evans, Mrs. Hornby, 
Miss Mayo, Mrs O’Fallon, Mr. and Mrs. 
Tausig, Mr. and Mrs. Houser and Lieut. F. J. 
McConnell. 

Miss Kitty Cheatham, daughter of Col. Rich- 
ard Cheatham, gave a recital of childish folk- 
lore and songs at the Woman’s club in St. 
Louis which was greatly enjoyed by a number 
of guests from the garrison. 

Mrs. Baker, wife of Capt. J. M. Baker, has 
arrived here from Portland, Ore. 

Mrs. John P. Hasson acted as hostess to the 
Ladies’ Bridge Club on one of its afternoons. 

The 16th Recruit Company entertained at a 
dance and supper on Dec. 12. 

Maj. G. L. Luhn, retired, is much improved 
after his recent illness. 

Lieut. Col. R. K. Evans had a luncheon for 
seven guests one Sunday. Those present were 
Capt. and Mrs. Fuller, Lieut. and Mrs. Pow- 
el!, Mrs. Hornsby, Miss Mayo and Lieut. Fife. 

Lieut. D. G. Gregory spent a ten days’ 
leave in Bloomfield, Mo. 

The Commanding Officer has arranged for a 
short range <arget on the reservation, where 
the recruit companies can practice. 


Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 


Brig. Gen. Wm. S. McCaskey, commanding 
the Department of Texas, and Lieut. Col. Rob- 
ert Stevens, chief quartermaster, made an an- 
nual inspection of Fort McIntosh during the 
month. The General was accompanied by Mrs. 
McCaskey. All were guests of Capt. and 
Mrs. J. P. O'Neil. 

Lieut. Goodwin Compton and L. M. Pur- 
cell, 26th Inf., were absent some days at Fort 
Leavenworth to take their examinations for 
promotion. 

Capt. Charles E. Hay, acting judge advocate, 
spent some time in Brownsville, Texas, at- 
tending court where some civilians were being 
tried for buying government property from 
soldiers. 

A meeting of the Caraboas, an organization 
of officers who have seen service in the Phil- 
ippines, held one of its meetings in the garri- 
son one evening. 

A German given by the San Antonio. Ger- 
man club at Turner hall was a brilliant open- 
ing of the club’s social functions for the win- 
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ter. The hall was handsomely decorated in 
red and white, red carnations and ca!la lilies, 
carrying out the scheme. Wreaths, festoons 
and smilax vines, too, were in abundance. An 
elaborate supper was served, bearing out the 
chosen scheme of red and white. A_ great 
number of the officers and ladies of the post 
were among the guests. 

Gen. and Mrs. McCaskey received formally 
on the afternoon of New Year’s Day, for all 
the officers and ladies of the garrison. Receiv- 
ing with the host and hostess were Mrs. Crane 
and Miss Brown of Fort McIntosh. 

Mrs. Metz, mother of Mrs. Ki'bourne, is 
the guest of her daughter for the winter. 

Miss Ducat is visiting her sister, Mrs. Sym- 
ington. 

One of the best field meets that has ever 
taken place in the garrison, occurred on the 
20th. Ideal weather, excellent band music, 
enthusiastic spectators and a programme in- 
teresting from beginning to end, combined to 
make the occasion an eventful one. 

Capt. Dana W. Kilburn, 26th Inf., has gone 
to California to spend the holiday with his 
wife. 

The opening hop at Fort Sam Houston was 
one of the pleasantest affairs in the garrison 
recently. It was well attended. 

Col. and Mrs. L. M. Mans entertained the 
Medical Corps of the post at a beautiful din- 
ner. A profusion of pink roses formed effect- 
ive decorations and the place cards were sil- 
houettes. Covers were laid for Col. Towne, 
Maj. Snyder, Dr. and Mrs. Whaley, Capt. and 
Mrs. Rosenbaum, Dr. Chase, Miss Rowalle 
and the host and hostess. 

Lieut. Craigie spent the holidays with his 
parents, Gen. and Mrs. Craigie, in Washing- 
ton. 

The guests of Capt. and Mrs. Arrowsmith, 
Lieut. and Mrs. Guy Kent, have gone to Fort 
Clark. 

Miss Edith Burbank visited in Houston a 
week. 

A dinner party celebrating Lieut. Bankhead’s 
birthday was given by Lieut. and Mrs. Bank- 
head. 

Lieut. Col. Charles J. Crane has assumed 
charge of the office of the military secretary at 
the headquarters of the Department of Texas. 

Lieut. James D. Tilford is home again after 
leave. 

The 26th Inf. band rendered a very enjoy- 
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able concert at the Enlisted Men’s Club tent, 
for the pleasure of the enlisted men of the gar- 
rison. 

Mrs. Arrowsmith gave a bridge party, the 
honoree being Mrs. Finley. About ten guests 
enjoyed her hospitality. Mrs. Finley was also 
the honoree at a luncheon given by Mrs. 
Douglas McCaskey. Covers were laid for six. 

The Girls’ Cotillion club of San Antonio en- 
tertained Christmas week with one of their 
charming cotillions, this one being a fancy 
dress party. Many officers and ladies enjoyed 
the club’s hospitality. Among the effective 
costumes worn by guests from the garrison 
were the'costumes of Miss Burbank, repre- 
senting an Indian girl, the costume of Captain 
Iinox in royal robes of the Flowery Kingdom, 
the costumes of Miss Rowalle and Lieut. Per- 
kins in the role of “little folks.” 

Lieut. and Mrs. Churchill are home from a 
visit in the east. 

Lieut. Frank Keller, 1st Cav., visited here 
while en route to Farmington, Mo. 

Capt. D. W. Kilburn has for his guest Mr. T. 
T. Donaldson of Los Angeles. 

General Lee is expected to make San An- 
tonio his home, now that he is retired, and 
this is welcome news not only to his friends in 
the city but also to the residents of this gar- 
rison. 

Maj. A. P. Blocksom visited in the post and 
San Antonio while here relative to duty in the 
Brownsville trouble. 

Capt. George Knox entertained a theatre 
party of six guests at a delightful supper. 

Major and Mrs. Bennett gave a very de- 
lightful dinner complimentary to Gen. and 
Mrs. McCaskey and Major and Mrs. Gardiner. 

A box party for “The Man from Now” was 
given by Lieut. and Mrs. Bankhead to ten 
guests. A delicious supper followed. 

Capt. Ely has returned after an absence of 
two years spent in school at Leavenworth. 

Lieut. and Mrs. Watson entertained six 
guests at dinner on Thanksgiving day. Capt. 
and Mrs, Goode entertained the Cavalry bach- 
elors on this day of Thanksgiving. 

Mrs. Frye, wife of Capt. Frye, has returned 
from the Philippines. Her parents, Col. and 
Mrs. Mans, entertained her here. Her husband 
has the detail of quartermaster on the Meade. 

Mrs. C. E. Hampton and her children have 
gone to Fort Logan, Colo., where she joined 
her husband recently returned from the Phil- 
ippines. 
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Capt. and Mrs. Fleming gave a dinner com- 
plimentary to Maj. and Mrs. Finley. 

Lieut. and Mrs, Symington were the din- 
ner guests of Lieut. and Mrs. Churchill one 
evening. 

Capt. and Mrs. Arnold are home again after 
a two months’ absence. 

Capt. anu Mrs, Arrowsmith were host and 
hostess at a dinner party for five guests one 
evening recently. 

Mrs. Finley gave a bridge party in honor of 
Mrs. Malin Craig. 

Lieut. Wallace Craigie entertained a few of 
his friends at a hop supper after one of the 
Friday night hops. 


Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 


Lieut. Bunce and wife have gone to Middle- 
town, Conn. 

Miss Hurm, guest of Lieut. and Mrs. A. S. 
Cowan, has returned to Vancouver barracks. 

Maj. and Mrs. R. W. McClaughry enter- 
tained A. C. McClaughry and Mrs. McClaugh- 
ry of Monmouth, Ill, during Thanksgiving 
week, 

Mrs. Wieczorek and baby have gone to Ha- 
vana, Cuba, to join Lieut. George Wieczorek. 


Mrs. Augustus B. Warfield has rejoined her 
husband, Lieut. Warfield, in Chicago, after a 


visit here with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Dougherty. 

Lieut. J. C. Murphy is the guest of his sis- 
ter, Mrs. Richard Springe, after a few weeks 
spent at Hot Springs, Ark., for his health. 

Dr. Joseph Pinquard has returned from Fort 
Meade where he was ordered during the re- 
cent Indian trouble. 

Lieut. Goodwin Compton is here from Fort 
Sam Houston, visiting Lieut. and Mrs. R. J. 
West. 

Lieut. and Mrs. Sturges, who have been the 
guests of Lieut. and Mrs. Winterburn a few 
days, have gone to Arizona. 

Lieut. Harry W. Bathiany, 3rd Inf., is visit- 
ing in the garrison. 

Lieut. Douglas Potts, 18th Inf., visited in 
Keyesville, Mo., some days. 

Lieut. and Mrs, Rubottom entertained Lieut. 
Huhn of Jefferson barracks a few days during 
the month. 

A daughter was born to Capt. and Mrs. Wil- 
lis Uline, Dec. 13. 

Lieut. and Mrs. John Murphy have returned 
from their wedding trip and were the guests 
of Mr. and Mrs. Springe for some days. 
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Mrs. Hickock, wife of Lieut. Hickock, has 
gone to Syracuse, N. Y. 

Henry D. Creary, son of the late Maj. Wm. 
E. Creary, U. S. A., died in Kansas City and 
was interred in the National cemetery here 
with full military honors. He served as chief 
clerk to Captain Sigworth, paymaster, at Kan- 
sas City. 

Mrs. Clarence Knight and Mrs. Arthur Mack 
arrived in New York from the Philippines. 
They are spending the winter with their par- 
ents here, Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Brewster. 

Col. J. H. Gilpatrick was toastmaster at the 
Merchants’ annual banquet in the city. Among 
the many guests who attended from the post 
were Maj. D. H. Boughton, Maj. R. W. Mc- 
Claughry and Chaplain Axton gave very cred- 
itable toasts. 

A domino party given at Pope Hall by the 
officers and ladies was a great success and 
everyone attended and made the hop entirely 
enjoyable. 

Lieut. Paul Hurst has gone to Washington 
for a brief visit with relatives. 

Lieut. and Mrs. Smyser have gone to Jef- 
ferson Barracks where he is to report as re- 
cruiting officer. 

The Renton club dance at St. Joseph, Mo., 
was attended by a number of officers from the 
post. Among those who went were Capts. 
King, Williams, Folwell and Lieuts. Merry, 
Major and Smith. 

Lieut. Jean Brugere has gone to New Or- 
leans for a short visit. 

At least 200 guests were present and over 
$200 was netted by the military card party 
given by the Army Relief society here. The 
affair was very brilliant and enjoyable. The 
game played was five hundred and forty-five 
tables were filled. The early part of the even- 
ing was given over to a reception at which 
Colonel Hall, Miss Hall and Col. and Mrs. 
Paulding received. Refreshments were served 
from the stage. The elaborate prizes for the 
winners were donated by local firms and mer- 
chants, many guests being invited from the 
city. 

The marriage of Mrs. Bond Orton and Capt. 
Herbert Nunn of Vancouver, Wash., took 
place Christmas eve at the home of the bride’s 
parents, Mr. and Mrs, William Bond. Shortly 
after the ceremony the bride and groom de- 
parted for a two months’ honeymoon to be 
spent in Old Mexico. Capt. Nunn is a member 
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of the National Guard of Washington state and 
both he and his bride are well known in Army 
circles. 

Many guests from the post were numbered 
among those who attended the first dance of 
the Cotillion club in the city. 

Captain Parker and Miss Parker entertained 
informally at dinner, covers being laid for 
eight. 

Captain and Mrs. James Normoyle enter- 
tained at dinner for the members of the class 
of ’89 and their wives, stationed here. Covers 
were laid for eleven and an elaborate dinner 
was served. 

Mrs. Robert D. Walsh gave a party in honor 
of Miss Mary Godfrey, daughter of Col. God- 
frey of Fort Riley, during her visit here. 

Mrs. A. S. Cowan gave a luncheon to a few 
friends, the honorees of the occasion being 
Mesdames Webster & McCleary. 

The Misses Virginia and Emily Keith of 
Kansas City and Miss Monroe of Baltimore 
were honorees at a cotillion given by Major 
Squier and Lieut. Hughes. 

Saturday evenings hereafter are to be “la- 
dies night” at the Officers’ club, the first ven- 
ture having proved so enjoyable. 


That “LONG-FELT-WANT” 
Finally Filled! 


OFFICERS’ MANUAL 


BY 


Lieutenant-Colonel James A. Moss, U. S. A., 
Aid-de-Oamp to the Lieutenant-General 
Oo--——_— 


Being a service manual consisting of a com- 
pilation, in convenient, handy form, of ‘‘cus- 
toms of the service’’ and other matters of a 
practical, worth-knowing nature—things of 
value and assistance to the inexperienced— 
most of which cannot be found in print, but 
must be learned by experience—often by doing 
what we should not do or by failing to do that 
which we should do. Of special value and in- 
terest to National Guard Officers, as it tells in 
a nutshell how things are done in the Regular 


Army. 
Price, $1.50 net 
FOR SALE BY 


The Post Exchange, West Point, N. Y. 


AND BY 


TheSPost Exchange, Ft. Wiltam MeKinley,-Phiippine Is. 


Shows the double, visible index—a 


convenient, handy feature possessed 
by no other book. 
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The second number of the entertainment 
course found Mr. Pitt Parker, crayon humor- 
ist, in possession of the stage at Pope hall. 
The entertainment was highly appreciated. 

At the Elks’ minstrel show in Leavenworth 
Maj. Boughton and Lieut. Morrow took prom- 
inent parts. 

Col. and Mrs. Wm.. Paulding gave a very de- 
lightful reception to the officers and ladies of 
the 18th Infantry. 

Chaplain F. J. Leavitt is spending a short 
vacation with his son in Los Angeles. 

Mrs. Sharp, wife of Capt. Sharp of Fort 
Riley and mother of Fletcher Sharp, who is 
here being’ examined for a commission, was 
the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Peters a few 
days. 

Lieut. and Mrs. Watts gave a five hundred 
party to about thirty guests. The elaborate 
prizes were won by Mrs. Gilmore and Capt. 
F. D. Evans. 

Chaplain and Mrs. Percy Silver entertained 
a few friends at a chafing dish supper one 
evening. 

The young ladies visiting in the garrison 
were tendered an informal dance by Major G. 
O. Squires and Lieut. Hughes. 


OFFICERS’ MANUAL 
For use of subalterns 
By 
Lieut.-Col. James A. Moss, Aid-de-Camp to the Lieut.-General 


Capt. 24th Infantry 


For Sale 
By 


The Post Exchanges at 


aoe . » 
_ West Peint,N.Y., and Ft. Williem McKinley, Philippine Is, 
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Lieut. G. W. England of Fort Harrison, 
spent a short time here. 

Friends of Captain H. D. Bloomberg were 
sorry to hear of the serious illness of his fath- 
er in Switzerland. 

Lieut. Buttenbach is convalescing from an 
attack of typhoid fever. 

Capt. E. L. Butts is visiting in the east. 

A special electric car brought the enlisted 
men and non-commissioned officers of Battery 
B, Kansas City Light Artillery, to the garri- 
son here, where they spent some hours inspect- 
ing the post. 

Captain and Mrs. H. A. Sievert attended the 
wedding of Miss Greening and Mr. Norman 
Short Broden at Hamilton, Ont. Miss Green- 
ing is well known here. 

Lieut. S. R. Gleaves was called to San An- 
tonio, Texas, by the serious illness of his lit- 
tle daughter. Her mother and grandparents 
were with her. 

A delightful bridge party, with Mrs. Web- 
ster of Monterey, Cal., as guest of honor, was 
given by Mrs. J. C. Minus. 

Mr. Strickland W. Gillilan was the attraction 
in one of the entertainment courses recently 


preceded by a concert given by the 18th In- 
fantry band. 

Mrs, J. D. Robertson entertained the Knick- 
erbocker club one afternoon. 

A house party of young ladies chaperoned 
by Mrs. Percy Silver, were entertained for the 
Domino party at Pope hall by Capt. Folwell 
and Lieuts. Kutz and Caldwell. The young 
ladies were Miss Sweigard of Nashville, Tenn.; 
Miss Helen Chick of Kansas City and the 
Misses Clark of Springfield, Mass. 

Capt. Paul Halloran was a guest at the fra- 
ternity banquet given in Kansas City. 


Fort McIntosh, Texas 

Brig. Gen. W.S. McCaskey, from Fort Sam 
Houston, was here for a one day’s visit, mak- 
ing his annual inspection. Arriving in Laredo 
at seven o’clock in the morning, he was met by 
Capt. J. P. O’Neil, commanding officer, and 
Lieut. Wiegenstein with a mounted escort. The 
customary salute was fired upon his arrival in 
the post. He was accompanied by his wife 
and Colonel Stevens, chief quartermaster of 
the Department, formed one of the party. 
While in the garrison all were guests of Capt. 


and Mrs. J. P. O’Neil. 


given here at Pope hall. The lecture was A most charming reception was tendered 


Pe rfect Cle aniline as "ia the manufacture of food products ‘is the essential 


point: which the ..consumer is now considering. 


HIGHLAND BRAND EVAPORATED MILK 


The 
Food Commissioner of Illinois says in his Sixth Annual Report :— 


“To this company credit is due for having originated, about twenty years ago, the 
art of preparing unsweetened condensed milk which is known as “Evaporated Milk” on 


is made of pure, sweet milk under the most perfect conditions. 


a commercial scale It is located in pure surroundings and has the advantages of 
perfect underground drainage and excellent track facilities. The buildings are solid 
brick structures with concrete ground floors throughout, and the equipment is sub- 
stantial and modern in every department. Perfect cleanliness, good ventilation, good 
light, comfort for the employés, order and neatness as well as genteel conduct on the 
part of the employés are noticeable to the observer The company has done, and 
is still doing, splendid service to their farming communities by educating them in the 
production of good, clean and sanitary milk. The process is based on the science of 
bacteriology. Its first object is to obtain milk as free from germ life as possible, which 
is accomplished by enforcing strict rules in regard to the health of the cows, the man- 
agement of the barns and milk houses, and the treatment of the milk until it is deliv- 
ered at the plant. The second object is to destroy by sterilization all‘living germs as 
well as their.spores, after. the milk has been evaporated to a cream-like consistence 
and then put up in sealed cans. Great care is taken’in the manufacture of their cans, 
which. are. made, in-oney of-their-departments of the best @tade .of well-tinned and 
thoroughly clean tin plates.” 


Our Evaporated Milk is guaranteed to comply with the National Pure Food Law and 


the laws of all states. Our general guarantee is filed with the Secretary of Agriculture under 
the number 1031. HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING CO., Highland, Ill. 
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Gen. and Mrs. McCaskey by Capt. and Mrs. 
O’Neil. All the officers and ladies of the post 
attended and many guests from Laredo were 
also present. The dining room, where delight- 
ful refreshments were served, presented -a very 
pretty appearance. An exquisite drawnwork 
cloth partly covered the table and a handsome 
silver candelabra with crimson shades formed 
a centerpiece. Miss Florence Brown poured 
tea and Miss Lewis served pineapple ice. In 
one of the parlors Miss Louisa Harrison pre- 
sided at the punch bowl. A stringed orchestra 
added to the pleasure of the occasion. 

Lieut. L. E. Hanson, 26th Inf., arrived here 
for temporary station. He has been detailed 
here for work in connection with progressive 
military map making. 

Mrs. Fish of Laredo entertained about fifty 
ladies at cards one afternoon, tables being ar- 
ranged for the game of sixty-three. Candle 
shades, score cards, prizes, flowers and re- 
freshments carried out her chosen color 
scheme of violet, very successfully. Those who 
attended from the garrison were: Mrs. Lewis, 
Mrs. J. P. O’Neil and Mrs. Douglas Donald. 

Capt. Marshall Childs returned home after 
accompanying the detachment of soldiers from 
' here to Fort Reno for duty. 

Lieut. Thomas N. Gimperling, 21st Inf., has 
temporary residence here while engaged in 
map making work for the Government. 

Lieut. Max Elser spent the holidays at his 
home in Texarkana, Texas. 

Devotees of tennis are finding great pleas- 
ure in the new court that has been laid out 
near the Administration building. 

Lieut. Paul H. Clarke made a one-day visit 
in the garrison, the guest of Capt. and Mrs. 
O’Neil. He has been transferred from this bat- 
talion to the first battalion at Fort Reno, Okla. 

Miss Florence Brown is visiting in Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas, the guest of General and Mrs. 
W. S. McCaskey. 

Capt. Marshall Childs played Santa Claus to 
all the young ladies of the post Christmas day 
presenting each one of them with a handsome 
lace collar of Mexican design. The happy re- 
cipients were ‘Miss Florence Brown, Miss 
Lewis, Miss Troup, Miss Louise Harrison and 
Miss Virginia Harrison. 

Lieut. Douglas Donald went to Fort Leav- 
enworth to take examination for promotion. 

Lieut. and Mrs. Robert Harbold entertained 
at dinner New Year’s night. Covers were laid 
for six. A red shaded candelabra, placed 
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OZODOK 


TOOTH 
POWDER 


free from grit and acid. Prevents 
Will not 


injure the enamel of the teeth. 


accumulation of tartar. 


Sozodont—3 Forms 
LIQUID POWDER PASTE 


Order through your Post Exchange or Canteen, 


BRANDS f\- |- 


Hts Mavesty Kine Georce IV APPROVING THE SAUCE. 
MADE. BY THE ORIGINAL BRAND WHO WAS FOR MANY 
YEARS CHEF TO THAT ROYAL EPICURE. 
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upon a plateau which was partly covered by 
silver tinsel, formed a handsome centrepiece. 
The place cards were clever pen and ink 
sketches. Those present were Lieut. and Mrs. 
Harbold, Dr. and Mrs. Ira Brown, Lieut. and 
Mrs. Douglas Donald. 

Lieut and Mrs. Robert Harbold issued invi- 
San Antonio on business connected with his 
quartermaster work. 

Lieut.and Mrs. Robert Harbold issued invi- 
tations for a hop at the post hall to watch 
the New Year in and the Old Year out. A 
very jolly evening was spent. Refreshments 
of beer and sandwiches were served. 

Captain and Mrs. J. P. O’Neil received form- 


ally on New Year’s day from four until six. | 


All the officers and their wives called upon the 
commanding officer and his wife and many 
guests from Laredo were present, too. The 
parlors and dining room were beautifully dec- 
orated with mistletoe and holly. Egg nog was 
served in the first parlor by Miss Troup. In 
the dining room Miss Louise Harrison pre- 
sided over the ices and Miss Lewis over the 
tea and coffee. The table appointments were 
beautiful, from centrepiece of mistletoe lighted 
up by tiny electric bulbs to the handsome sil- 
ver and cut glass so artistically arranged upon 
the table. 

Field day in the post was an all-day event 
but thoroughly enjoyed by the whole garrison. 
The events were interesting and the weather 
was exceptionally fine. Company K carried 
off the most of the honors, followed closely by 
Company M. 

A post gallery competition was held here 
the afternoou before New Year’s. Teams of 
five men, each selected by vote in each com- 
pany, were sent to compete. The targets con- 
sisted of heads of live turkeys, protruding 
through openings in screened boxes, range 100 
feet. All turkeys killed or struck became the 
property of the organization represented by 
the individual making the hits. “L” company 
came out victorious with nine turkeys; “K” 
followed with eight turkeys and “I” and “M” 
won respectively six and three. 


Fort Howard, Md. 

Lieut. and Mrs. H. S. Brown went to Co- 
lumbus barracks where they were the guests 
of Lieut. and Mrs. Persons for the holidays. 
They are now visiting in Dayton, Ohio, and 
they will remain away a month. 

Lieut. and Mrs, Clarence Deems entertained 
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for their little girl, Harriet Harmon, on the 
afternoon of Christmas eve, with a Christmas 
tree. Miss Mary Cruikshank and Master God- 
win Ordway were the little guests. 

Lieut. and Mrs. F. H. Lincoln spent the 
Christmas holidays in Delaware City, Del., the 
home of Mrs. Lincoln. 

Miss Ruth Anderson was home for the holi- 
days, She has been ill the last few days. 

Colonel Anderson and Miss Anderson will 
leave for the south early this month, to be 
gone about two months. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Deems spent Christmas 
day in Baltimore with Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Deems. 

There was a Christmas tree for the children 
in the gymnasium of the Post Exchange. The 
tree was very prettily trimmed, and Santa 
Claus made his appearance on schedule time 
to the great delight of the little tots. Each 
one was remembered. Ice cream and cake was 
served later. 

Captain and Mrs. Cruikshank received on 
New Year’s Day. Those calling were Col- 
onel Anderson, Miss Anderson, Miss Roder 
of Baltimore, Captain and Mrs. Ordway, Lieu- 
tenant and Mrs. Watson, Lieuts. Lincoln and 
Davis, and Mrs. Deems. 

Lieut. and Mrs. Watson entertained Major 
Deems, Lieut. and Mrs. Deems at dinner on 
Sunday. 

Lieut. and Mrs. Deems entertained at din- 
ner Friday night, the guests being Mr. and 
Mrs, J. H. Deems, and Dr. and Mrs. Wm. Cas- 
pare of Baltimore, and Major Deems. 

Mr. Anderson was the guest of his father, 
Colonel Anderson, for Christmas. 

Dr. Morse is at present away on eight days’ 
leave in order to assist at the wedding of his 
brother. Asst. Surgeon Pent Nelson is visit- 
ing the post during the absence of Dr. Morse. 

Major Deems and his son, Lieut. Deems, 
were guests New Year’s Day at the Baltimore 
club, in Baltimore. 

Lieut. Lewis Turtle has returned to his post, 
Fort McHenry, after several days’ visit with 
relatives in Washington. 

On the 11th inst. the Post band assisted by 
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the Sparrow’s Point band gave under the di- 
rection of Mr. A. Branner a delightful concert, 
which was followed later by a dance, which 
was unusually well attended. 

The music was appreciated by all, and Mr. 
Brannen and the musicians received enthus- 
iastic and well-earned applause. 

Preparations are now being made for the 
transfer of the 39th Company Coast Artillery 
away from their station at Fort McHenry to 
Fort De Sota, Florida. This company was 
formerly D Battery of the 4th Artillery, and 
has been at their present station since 1893. 

Major Deems left for his station, Fort 
Schuyler, New York on Saturday. 


West Point, N. Y. 


No longer does the semi-annual examination 
loom as a cloud on the horizon, darkening with 
its shadow the joys of Christmas leave, and 
making very questionable to many the pros- 
pect of a “Happy New Year.” All has been 
changed for the better, and now the examina- 
tion itself is only for those who have not at- 


tained a general average sufficiently high to - 


escape the ordeal. In one of the departments 
this year, that of chemistry, the entire class 
‘ was proficient, so no examination was neces- 
sary in that department. The casualties num- 
bered about 20, a small percentage of the 
whole. All recitations and exercises were sus- 
pended from December 18 until January 2. 
About half the corps enjoyed Christmas leaves 
of various length, while the other half enter- 
tained their friends at the post and enjoyed 
holiday privileges. During the day horseback 
riding was much in favor, until the intense 
cold, making good ice, provided fine skating on 
the ponds, and the small rink on the plain 
was also much enjoyed by skaters and hockey 
players. In the evening there was a succes- 
sion of dances, beginning with the Christmas 
eve hop on Monday, December 24, and ending 
with the New Year’s hop on Monday, Decem- 
ber 31, with a small dance on Saturday, De- 
cember 29, and a lecture in between, on Thurs- 
day, December 27, when Col. Jones, an author- 
ity on the subject, gave an illustrated talk in 
Memorial hall on “A Lifetime With Wild Ani- 
mals.” The speaker had spent fifteen years in 
charge of the Yellowstone Park, and the ac- 
count of his experiences was most interesting 
to the large audience of cadets and others 
present. 

A Christmas tree decorated with electric 
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lights in bulbs of red, white and blue glass 
and a tasteful adornment of the dancing hall 
with Christmas greens made an appropriate 
setting for the Christmas eve hop. 

Services were held at the Cadet Chapel, the 
interior of which was tastefully decorated with 
greens on Christmas morning at 10 o’clock. 

The New Year’s eve hop was marked as 
usual by the sounding of taps in farewell to the 
old and of reveille in welcome to the new year. 
Among the very many guests present were the 
following: The Misses Greble, daughters of 
Major G. St. John Greble; Miss Wood, a guest 
of her sister, Mrs. Martin, Miss Lillian Bre- 
chemin, a guest of Mrs. Oliver; Miss Hawkins, 
a guest of Mrs. Summerall; Miss Stall, Miss 
Gordon, Miss Braden, Miss Jones, Miss 
Mitchell, Miss O’Hara, Miss Koehler, Miss 
Larned, Miss Carson, Miss Page, Miss Dam- 
eron, Miss Grace Tracy, granddaughter of 
Hon. John Bigelow; Miss Lucie Dodge, also a 
granddaughter of Mr. Bigelow; and Miss Mor- 
ris, of New York. Among others, the Misses 
Beardslee, Stengel, de Ford, Van der Water, 
Wilson, Gilbert, Fuller, Andrews, Sanford, 
Howard, Gray, -Middleton, Gardiner, Brooke, 
Wright, Barclay, Tyler, Ackerson, Curtis, 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 


q 


wholesale prices. 
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Brown, Bostwick, Elmer, Cecil, 
Plummer, Walker and Conway. 

On New Year’s Day a number of the mem- 
bers of the first class gave an exhibition ride 
for their friends. The ride took place in the 
hall and was accompanied by music. So mild 
was the weather that it could have been held 
on the plain without inconvenience to riders 
or spectators. 

Mrs. Scott and Mrs. Gordon were among 
the ladies who observed the o!d custom of re- 
ceiving calls on New Year’s Day. A bevy of 
young ladies assisted Mrs. Scott, while Mes- 
dames Kelly, Trott, Casad, Smith and Misses 
Gordon and Braden were among those assist- 
ing Mrs, Gordon. 

The event of the holidays for the children of 
the post was the Christmas festival of the Sun- 
day school, held at the Cadet Chapel on New 
Year’s eve, December 31, at 4.30 P. M. The 
day was very dismal without, rain falling in 
torrents throughout the afternoon, and as a 
consequence the attendance of older people 
was smaller than would have been the case had 
the weather conditions been more favorable. 
But the attendance of the children was in no 
wise affected thereby. The small boys and 
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girls were “all present or accounted for” at the 
appointed hour, The interior of the Cadet 
Chapel was bright enough to compensate for 
the gloom without. Wreaths of green fes- 
tooned the pulpit and were draped from pillar 
to pillar, across the gallery and back of the 
draperies in rear of the chancel. The tree 
stood directly in front of the railing, its top 
towering to the roof, its great boughs out- 
spread, laden with all that can make a tree 
beautiful. The presents were placed at the 
base. A beautiful choral service preceded the 
distribution of the gifts. Printed orders of 
service had been distributed that all might 
join with the children in the carols and re- 
sponses. The chaplain has taken a great in- 
terest in the children of the post since his com- 
ing and through his efforts a choir of boys and 
girls has been formed. The organist and choir- 
master is Mr. Weiss, of New York. The pro- 
gramme of carols included “Oh, Come, All Ye 
Faithful,” “Little Town of Bethlehem,” “Of 
the Father’s Love Begotten” and “Saw You 
Never in the Twilight” (Hymn 542), and all 
joined heartily in the singing. An appropriate 
address by the chaplain was followed by a few 
words from the superintendent of the school, 
Cadet Porter, of the first class. The lesson 
was read by the president of the Cadet Y. M. 
C. A. After the offertory, which was devoted 
to the work of the “Society for the Improve- 
ment of the Condition of the Poor,” the carol, 
“Hark, the Herald Angels Sing,” was sung, 
followed by the benediction. The lights in the 
chapel were extinguished and while the chil- 
dren sang the carol, “There’s a Wonderful 
Tree,” the forest monarch took on such varied 
and wonderful form as to verify the words. 
Two calcium lights had been placed in the gal- 
lery, and from these were thrown lights of 
varied color, separately and blended, with ex- 
quisite effect upon the already brilliantly deco- 
rated tree. It glittered as though covered with 
icicles, it glowed as in sunlight or at sunset; 
the effect was indescribable, and all the while 
the melody went on. The children enjoyed it 
thoroughly and it was a feast to the eyes of 
their elders as well. At length the lights were 
turned on, and the chaplain, with a pleasant 
greeting for each, distributed the gifts, and all 
went home ready to begin the new year in a 
happy frame of mind. 

The Cadets have been successful in each and 
every basketball game thus far, the only close 
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score having been that in the game with Pratt 
on December 8. In all others the home team 
has scored an easy victory, as the record 
shows: 

December 8—West Point, 35; Pratt, 33. 

December 15—West Point, 58; Manhattan, 
20. 

December 22—West Point, 42; Brooklyn 
Polytechnic, 20. 

January 5—West Point, 80; Stevens, 10. 

So one-sided was the last game that in the 
second half the Cadets used a substitute team. 
The following was the line up: 


West Pornrt. 
Right forward 
Left forward 


Left guard 


Beardslee 
Steinmetz 


Right guard 
Right forward 
Left forward 
Erlenkotter 
Youmans Left guard 
Right guard 


Sergeant August Lindner, of the Engineer 
Detachment, died suddenly of heart disease on 
December 22. Funeral services were held at 
the Cadet Chapel on December 24, conducted 
by the chaplain. The interment, with full 
military honors, was made in the post ceme- 
tery. The deceased was universally respected 
by his superior officers and beloved by his 
comrades and friends. 

Meetings of the Reading Club have been held 
as follows: December 13 at Mrs. Johnson’s 
Subject, “Lord Mayor, Government of London, 
Guilds,” ete. December 20 at Mrs. Carson’s, 
“Thackeray.” January 3 at Mrs. Kutz’s, 
“Court and Palaces.” 

Mrs. Kutz, Sr., has been a recent guest of 
Captain and Mrs. Kutz. 

Miss Wood is a guest of her sister, Mrs. 
Martin. 

Miss Lillian Brechemin spent a few days at 
the post recently as the guest of Mrs. Oliver. 

Miss Hawkins has been visiting Mrs. Sum- 
merall. 

Captain Theo. C. Lyster, Medical Corps, on 
leave from Panama, accompanied by his 
mother, Mrs. W. J. Lyster, made a brief visit 
to the post last week. The doctor is north on 
a very interesting mission. On January 10 at 
Cincinnati occured his marriage with Miss 
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Loua Witherbury, of that city, and shortly 
afterward with his bride he returned to his 
station. 

Captain and Mrs. Koehler, accompanied by 
their daughter, Miss Virginia, sailed for 
Europe on January 4, Captain Koehler hav- 
ing been ordered to inspect European gym- 
nasiums and to make a report on their build- 
ings and courses of instruction on his return. 

Mrs. Fiebeger and Miss Julie have just re- 
turned from a trip abroad. They had been 
gone since last April. 

The new year came in with a summer tem- 
perature. Doors and windows had been 
thrown open, the plain is tinged with green, 
and by the same tokens the hockey pond is, 
temporarily at least, out of commission. On 
Sunday afternoon dress parade took place on 
the plain, followed by guard mounting. There 
was guard mounting on Monday afternoon 
also. Since then there has been a change to 
colder weather and the open winter may close 
in upon us at any time. 

Among recent acquisitions to the library has 
been a portrait of General Horace Porter by 
Daunat. 


Fort Apache, Ariz. 


For the first time this winter, the Apache 
garrison is snow bound and cut off from com- 
munication with the outer world. Up to De- 
cember 30 the weather was unusually warm 
with no rainfalls nor storms of any kind. On 
the 31st grey clouds gathered and the New 
Year was ushered in by a terrific blizzard. 
There has been no mail for four days. 
Freighters, their wagons ladened with Christ- 
mas stores, were, when last heard from, im- 
prisoned by snow more than thirty miles from 
the fort. The garrison people know that when 
their stores are received they will be unfit for 
use but this is a part of army life on the fron- 
tier so no one grumbles. 

The athletic sports which took place in the 
garrison on the 19th of December, were the 
most interesting of the year. In the mounted 
wrestling match, a man from G of the Fifth, 
not only threw an E trooper but his horse, 
which feat proves the strength of the average 
cavalryman. 

Many officers and enlisted men spent the 
week before Christmas, hunting wild turkeys 
and deer. : 

Lieutenant Marion C. Raysor, having been 
ordered to Texas for a few months of progres- 
sive map making, left the post by way Of Rice, 
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Arizona, on the twenty-ninth of December. 
Mrs. Raynor has gone to her mother’s in 
Southern California. : 

Lieutenant H. B. Myers was in charge of the 
pay escort which went to Holbrook in De- 
cember. 

At the Sunday evening singing service, two 
days before Christmas, a Christmas pro- 
gramme was beautifully rendered by the choir. 
Quartettes, solos and duets of classical music 
were well enjoyed by the listeners. 

Christmas eve the children of the garrison 
were bidden to the chapel to receive’ their 
presents from the tree. Mr. Prentiville, of 
civil service employ, made an admirable Santa 
Claus. To Mrs. Boburg, wife of the commis- 
sary sergeant, is due much praise for the 
pleasure given by the rendition of a cantata 
which it took her several months to prepare 
the children for. 

Forage Master Kitchen, who was retired 
three years ago after having served thirty 
years in the army, after a three years’ tour as 
forage master, has asked to be relieved and 
will leave early in January for Safford, Arizona, 
where his family is living. 

Christmas dinners in the troops were un- 
usually attractive. Tables were decorated 
with small cedar trees, oranges and apples, 
while the substantials were too numerous to 
mention, most prominent among them being 
roast pork, wild turkeys and quail. 

A son was born to the wife of Mr. Kiser, 
post blacksmith, on the twenty-third of De- 
cember. 


Fort Crook, Neb. 


On January first, from three until five, the 
ladies of the regiment gave a dancing reception 
at the Officers’ Club. The dancing room was 
prettily decorated with Christmas greens and 
holly and red shaded lights. In the reception 
room egg nog and fruit cake were served. At 
twelve o’clock on Januafy first all the officers 
of this command called upon Colonel Pratt 
at his residence to extend their good wishes 
for the New Year. A punch was served and 
toasts drunk. 

Mrs. Pauline L. Murphy entertained at 
bridge on Wedriesday evening. Those playing 
were Captain ind Mrs. W. E. Welsh, Captain 
and Mrs. Charies L. Bent, Captain and Mrs. 
Ralph R. Stoysdall, Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Townsend Whelen, Lieutenant and Mrs. Stuart 
A. Howard and Lieutenant George B. Sharon. 
Mrs. Welsh and Captain Stoysdall were the 
highest scorers. 
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Lieutenant Blodham Ward, who was called 
to Florida unexpectedly by the sudden death 
of his mother, has returned to this post. 

Captain and Mrs. Isaac Erwin and son Mar- 
cus have returned from a few weeks’ sojourn 
spent with Captain Erwin’s relatives in 
Florida. 

The usual monthly formal hop was held on 
January 11 instead of the 4th. A week’s post- 
ponement was requested by the bachelor of- 
ficers, as an examination in their school took 
place the following day. The hostesses for 
the hop were Mrs. W. E. Welsh and Mrs. 
William A. Carleton. A number of guests 
from out of town were present. 

Lieutenant Albin L. Clark, who has been 
spending a two months’ leave at his home in 
St. Louis, reported here for duty the early 
part of the week. 

Miss Marie Staid and Miss Haltin, of St. 
Louis, are the guests of Dr. and Mrs. Clem- 
mens McMillan. A number of informal en- 
tertainments have been given in their honor. 

Lieutenant Sheldon Auding, after several 


months’ sick leave, has returned from the East, 
accompanied by a charming bride. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Edward R. Stone and 
Captain Charles W. Castle spent the holidays 


in St. Paul, Minn., with Mrs. Stone’s and Cap- 
tain Castle’s relatives. 

On Wednesday afternoon Mrs. George R. 
Guild entertained the Ladies’ Bridge Club. 
The next meeting will be held at the home of 
Mrs, Edward R. Stone. 

Lieutenant and Mrs| Whelen entertained at 
bridge January 3. Their guests were Mrs. Ed- 
ward B. Pratt, Mrs. Waldo E. Ayer, Lieuten- 
ant and Mrs. William A. Carleton, Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Sheldon Anding, Mrs. Pauline L. 
Murphy, Lieutenants George B. Sharon, Jacob 
W. Wuest and Charles B. Elliott. The prizes 
were won by Mrs. Ayer and Lieutenant EI- 
liott. 

Mrs. Lindsay P. Rucker and daughter Betsy 
have gone to Texas to visit at Mrs. Ricker’s 
home for a few weeks. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. William A. Carleton 
have returned from a delightful two months’ 
leave spent in Minnesota. 

The winter target practice of this command 
began at the protected target range at the post 
January 7. Practice was held in the after- 
noons, beginning at 2 o’clock daily, the first 
battalion of the regiment first and the third 
battalion following. 
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Second Lieutenant George E. Turner spent 
the Christmas holidays in St. Louis with his 
mother, Mrs. Blanche Soulard. 

Major Charles Byrne has gone to Fort Leav- 
enworth, Kans., for the purpose of attending 
a meeting of the board of officers now in ses- 
sion at that post examining officers for promo- 
tion. 

Miss Beno, of Council Bluffs, and Miss 
Copeland, of Omaha, attended the New Year’s 
reception given at this post January 1. They 
were the guests of Mrs. Hansfred L. Threl- 
keld and Mrs. Edward B. Pratt. 


Fort Wright, Wash. 


Lieutenant Colonel Lea Febiger, formerly 
of San Francisco, where he was division in- 
spector of the western district, has come to 
Spokane to take the command of the 3d 
United States Regiment, two battalions of 
which are stationed here, the other at Fort 
Lawton. He is accompanied by Mrs. Febiger 
and three sons. Colonel Febiger is delighted 
with the post, which, he says, is one of the 
most desirable in the western division. He is 
also pleased with his officers and men. Major 
E. H. Plummer will remain as commander of 
his battalion. He added: “The fort grounds 


are favorably regarded by army officers high 
in authority, and the people of Spokane have 
always shown every consideration for the 
army, and this lends a great deal to the pleas- 
ure of a sojourn in Spokane. The post has 
been maintained in excellent shape by the offi- 
cers who have been in charge.” 

Quartermaster General Humphreys has rec- 
ommended to the Secretary of War the trans- 
fer of Colonel Thomas C. Woodbury, of the 
3d Infantry and staff, now quartered at Fort 
Lawton, to Fort Wright, near Spokane. Ad- 
ditional officers’ quarters for this post to ac- 
commodate the staff officers and military band 
to be transferred are also recommended. These 
will cost $100,000. General Humphrey said in 
his recommendation: “Colonel Woodbury is 
also in favor of the transfer of headquarters to 
Spokane, where eight companies of the regi- 
ment are pleasantly located. The transfer is 
in the interest of the service and although 
Seattle will undoubtedly bring strong pressure 
to bear against the proposed change, I feel 
confident that it is a question of a short time 
before Spokane will be made a _ regimental 
post.” 

Andrew J. Laws, of Clark County, has come 
to Spokane to interest Indian war veterans in 
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in Wash Waists 


At “The Linen Store” 


The | nes for Spring and Summer in McCutcheon’s Waists are now ready, and 


one of the waist models is illustrated herewith. 


It represents the newest mode, and, as 


it is made in our own workrooms, we can safely guarantee the workmanship to be of 


the very highest character. 


In fact, in every way these Waiste compare with the 


very best custom-made goods. Made in the following materials : 


RE cibues oxncees $4.50 
Eine LBW. cccccccscses 450 
Dimity.... 


Cheviot 


$3.50 to $4.00 


Madras....3.50, 4.00 and 4.50 


Hand-Embroidered Linen Waist Patterns, $3.75 to 


$30.00. 


Hand-Embroidered All-over Val, Lace Patterns, $30.00 


$32.00 and $47.00 each. 


Hand-Embroidered Linen Robes, from $12.00 and up, 


When ordering by mail it is necessary to send bust 


measurement only 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


attending a big reunion at Olympia during the 
first week of the coming session of the State 
Legislature. There are 250 veterans in Wash- 
ington-**Fire~ptan is to form an association 
and as such present to the Legislature a 
memorial asking for service pay for all vet 
erans. It is not to procure pensions, which 
the Federal Government has already provided 
for, but to urge the State to pay the veterans 
for the time they actually served during the 
Indian wars. 

Although the expected arrival of recruits 
from Columbus, O., for Fort Wright has been 
given up, owing to a lack of men, thirty have 
been secured from Spokane and the neighbor- 
ing towns and are being put into companies 
as fast as they are received, so that the ranks 
are filling up. Another future army man has 
been welcomed at the fort but it will be years 
before he is able to shoulder a rifle. The new 
arrival is a son to Commissariat Sergeant 


Kohlhett and the time he has been at the fort. 


has been passed -in- giving orders rather than 
receiving them. Quartermaster Sergeant 
Balsh is another of the non-commissioned offi- 
cers who is receiving congratulations having 
become the father of a ten-pound daughter. 
Major F. M. Beeal, until recently in com- 


Model No. 1002 


14 West 23rd St. 
New York 


mand of Company. K, Third. United States 
infantry, has been ordered to the Philippines, 
where he goes to take command of a com- 
pany in the Twenty-seventh United States in- 
fantry. Major Beeal is a widely known 
soldier, having been with the Third regiment 
for a long time. 

King Turk and all the other good things 
of the commissary department graced the 
board during .the Christmas and New Year 
holidays at Fort Wright and the officers enter- 
tained a number of special guests. There were 
receptions and dances. Captain Orton, pay- 
master of the army, was also a welcome visi- 
tor, the first week in January. The men are 
getting down to drill work again and it is 
likely that several long marches will be made 
into the country during the winter months. 

The anniversary of the battle of Santa Ana, 
the opening of the Philippine war, will be ob- 
served by the Spanish American War Vet- 
erans in Spokane at a banquet and smoker 
on the evening of Feb. 4 in their new head- 
quarters. The installation of officers will also 
take place. The attendance will be limited to 
members, eligibles and the G. A. R. Prepara- 
tions will be made to entertain more than 
400 veterans and visitors. At the annual call 





SOCIAL NOTES OF THE SERVICE. 


STATEMENT 


of the Condition and Value of the Assets and Liabilities of a 
THE HIBERNIA SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY 


(A CORPORATION) 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


and where said assets are situated 
DATED DECEMBER 31, 1906 


ASSETS 


1—PROMISSORY NOTES AND THE DEBTS THEREBY SECURED, THE ACTUAL 
VALUE OF WHICH - $29,933,006.78 
The condition of said Promisso ry Notes and debts is as follows: They are all ‘ex 
isting Contracts, owned by said Corporation, and are payable to it at its Office, which 
is situated at the corner of Market, McAllister and Jones Streets, in the City and 
County of San Francisco, State of California, and the payment thereof is secured 
by First Mortgages on Real Estate within this State. aid Promissory Notes are 
kept and held by said Corporation at its said office, which is its principal place of 
+« business, and said Notes and debts are there situated. 
2—PROMISSORY*NOTES AND THE DEBTS THEREBY SECURED, THE ACTUAL 
VALUE OF A 5 2,590,040.00 
The condition of said Promissory Notes and debts is as follows: They are all ex- 
isting Contracts, owned by said Corporation, and are payable to it at its office, which 
is situated as aforesaid, and the payment thereof is secured by pledge and hypotheca- 
tion of Bonds of Railroad and Quasi- public Corporations. 
8—BONDS OF THE UNITED STATES, THE ACTUAL VALUE OF WHICH IS....  13,354,270.37 
The condition of said Bonds is as follows: They belong to said Corporation, and 
are kept and held by it in its own vaults and are there situated. They are “Registered 
4 per cent. of 1907 ($2,100,000.00), 4 per cent. of 1925 ($8,285,000.00) United 
States Bonds, and District of Columbia ($475,000.00) 3.65 per cent. Bonds’”—guar- 
anteed by the United States Government—and are payable only to the order of said 
Corporation. 
4—MISCELLANEOUS BONDS, THE. ACTUAL VALUE OF WHICH IS 9,451,975.60 
The condition of said Bonds is as follows: They belong to said Corporation, and 
are kept and held by it in its own Vaults and are there situated. 
56—INTEREST ON MISCELLANEOUS BONDS, BALANCE ACCRUED TO JANUARY 
1, 


1907 
6—(a) REAL ESTATE situated in the City and County of San Francisco ($97,695.53) 
and in the Counties of Santa Clara ($38,650.44), Alameda ($40,056.46) and San 
Mateo ($3,075.72) in this State, the actual value of which is 179,478.15 
(b) The Land and Building in which said Corporation keeps its said Office, the actual 
ee OE WER Ghhs oan 46.6 abe 64-4 geod gh anh oeksanneheeeeennskeen shogun eenacteueene 586,165.05 
The condition of said Real Estate is that it belongs to said Corporation, and part of 
it is productive. 
7—PROPORTION OF TAXES for the Fiscal Year 1906-1907 chargeable to next a 50,454.66 
8—CASH IN UNITED STATES GOLD AND SILVER COIN, belonging to said Cor- 
poration, and in its possession, and situated at its said Office, Actual Value 2,579,809.49 


Total Assets.... ; $58,779,995.76 


54,795.66 


LIABILITIES 


1—SAID CORPORATION OWES DEPOSITS amounting to and the actual value of 
which is $55,196,670.16 
The condition of said Deposits is that they are payable only out of said Assets and 
are fully secured thereby, 

2—RESERVE FUND, ACTUAL VALUE 3,583,325.60 


yi ee | POPPE TTTT ETT ITE LULL TELE ELE IEE T TTL $58,779,995.76 


THE HIBERNIA SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY, 
THE HIBERNIA SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY, 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
City and County of San Francisco, 

AMES R. KELLY and R. M. TOBIN, being duly sworn, each for himself, says: That said 
JAMES R. KELLY is President, and that said R. M. TOBIN is Secretary of THE HIBERNIA 
SAVINGS ‘AND -LOAN: SOCIETY, ‘the: Corporation ‘above mentioned? and ‘that the foregoing statement 
is true. TAMES R. KELLY, President. 

R. M. TOBIN, Secretary. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2nd day of January, 1907. 

GEO, T. KNOX, 
Notary Public in and for the City and 
County of San Francisco, State of 

California. 


By JAMES R. KELLY, President. 
By R. M, TOBIN, Secretary. . 











248 ARMY ~ AND 
last year 32 regiments were represented. The 
Spokane camp has 260 members, and claims 
the distinction of being the second largest in 
the United States, being exceeded in size only 
by Chicago. 


Fort Hamilton, New York Harbor 


Much excitement has been caused at Fort 
Hamilton by the escape of prisoners from the 
guard-house at two different times during the 
past month. The first attempt was made late 
in December, and was successful, the two gen- 
eral prisoners who made their escape, still be- 
ing at large. They in some way obtained a 
false key to the door. The second attempt 
was made Jan. 4, in the afternoon just at 
dusk. Two men made a break as they were 
being marched back from supper. They jump- 
ed over the fence which is in front of the 
Row, and started up the Shore Road at a good 
clip, followed by shots from the guard, by 
members of the guard, and four officers who 
happened to be near by. After a hot chase, 
one man was caught by Capt. Patton. It is 
thought that the other man who escaped wa; 
hit and slightly hurt. 

Col. and Mrs. Grimes have been enjoying 


the visit of their son from school, during the 


holidays. New Year’s morning Mrs. Grimes 
gave a very pleasant “egg-nog.” In spite of 
the general exodus of the garrison for the holi- 
days, there were twenty-two officers and la- 
dies present. 

Capt. and Mrs. Hains left for Boston, on 
December 21st. Capt. Hains returned Janu- 
ary 2nd. 

Lieut. and Mrs. Hinkle left for Albany on 
Dec. 22nd, returning January 2nd. 

Mrs Pomeroy, of Philadelphia, great-grand- 
mother of Willits Brewster, is visiting him 
at the home of his parents, Lieut. and Mrs. 
Brewster. 
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NAVY LIFE. 


Invitations have been received by all the of- 

ficers and ladies of the Post, to a reception 
and dance to be given by the Barnard Club 
of Brooklyn, the evening of January 30th. All 
the officers of the Army and Navy, with their 
families, at present stationed in New York 
Harbor, are invited. 

Lieut. and Mrs. Malcolm Andruss gave a 
jolly little party of just the younger set at 
Fort Hamilton, the evening of January 14th 
The guests were Lieut. and Mrs. Brewster, 
Lieut. and Mrs. Hinkle, Capt. Hains and 
Lieut. Farnsworth. After an evening of 
bridge, a Welsh rarebit was enjoyed by all. 

Dr. and Mrs. Wilson are rejoicing over the 
birth of a ten and a quarter pound son, born 
Monday, January 14th, 1907. 

A son was born to Capt. and Mrs. Sarratt, 
December 5th, 1906. 

Col. and Mrs. Grimes entertained delightful- 
ly at dinner for Capt. and Mrs. Sarratt, during 
January. Mrs. Grimes expects to leave for 
Buffalo to visit her mother. 

The Fifth Band Artillery Corps, is giving 
very enjoyable concerts every Friday evening 
in the Post hop room. There is a good at- 
tendance of officers and ladies and enlisted 
men. 

Lieut. Scott is expected back here the last 
of January. He has been gone about nine 
months. Mrs. Scott will have to remain at 
San Francisco a little longer on account of 
the illness of her two sons, Sampson and 
Henry Harrison, Jr. 

Lieut. Bowen is expecting to receive orders 
to proceed to the Philippines with the 27th 
Field Battery. 

A snow storm, equal almost to a regular 
blizzard, struck here January 27th. It made 
the Post look like a pretty Christmas card, 
with the little red houses with lights twinkling 
from their windows and the great, white 
stretches of snow all about. 


HOTEL JEFFERSON 


San Francisco's Leading Hotel 


Situated corner Gough and Turk Streets, facing Jef- ° 
ferson Park. Two blocks from Van Ness Avenue, 
the present shopping district. Car lines transferrin 
to any part of the city pass the door. Latest an 
most modern hotel in San Francisco, having been 
constructed less than two years ago. Has every 
modern convenience. 350 outside rooms, single or 
en suite. 150 private baths connecting. Newly fur- 
nished and reopened August Ist. American and 
European plan. Hotel automobile or omnibus meets 
all trains and steamers. Wire or write for reserva- 
tions. ‘ 


THE STEWART-BARKER. CO. 
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